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All  white  school  officials  and  teachers  in  the  State  are  urged 

to  tear  off  and  mail  this  page  at  once  to  Hugh  W. 

Caldwell,  Secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 


ENROLLMENT. 


Each  white  teacher  in  the  State  is  earnestly  requested  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  membership  fee  is  50  cents  a  year.  Each  mem- 
ber receives  a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  report  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher.  Even  if  you  are  unable  to  be  in  attendance  at  our 
1918  meeting  you  should  renew  your  membership.  Please 
do  not  neglect  this  matter,  as  the  character  of  the  program 
and  the  value  of  the  printed  proceedings  depend  largely  on 
the  membership  of  the  Association. 


191S. 


Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary, 

Chesapeake  City,  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  enclosing  50  cents  for  my  membership  fee 
in  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  for  1918. 

Yours  truly, 


Name. 


(Permanent  Address) 


Town. 


County. 


I  should  be  enrolled  under 


(Teaching  Address) 


Town. 


County. 
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Officers  of  the  Association 

FOR  1917 


President 

SYDNEY  S.  HANDY, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Secretary 

HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Chesapeake  City. 

Yice-President 

WILLIAM  J.  HOLLOWAY, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Treasurer 

DR.  ROZELL  BERRYMAN, 
Station  D,  Baltimore. 

Second  Vice-President 

SARAH  E.  RICHMOND, 
Towson. 

ExecntiTe  Committee 

Sydney  S.  Handy Annapolis 

William  J.  Holloway Salisbury 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer Frederick 

A.  H.  Krug Baltimore  City  College 

David  E.  Weglein Western  High  School 

Standing  Committees — Legislative 

Nicholas  Orem Easton 

Charles  H.  Kolb Westminster 

Lewis  W.  Gunby Salisbury 

Laura  P.  Todd Roland  Park 

Elsie  Hichew Towson 

Resolutions 

James  B.  Noble Cambridge 

Arthur  C.  Humphreys Snow  Hill 

William  Burdick Baltimore 

Educational  Progress 

Margaret  B.  Pfeiffer Ellicott  City 

Samuel  M.  North Baltimore 

B.  J.  Grimes , .Centreville 


The  following  "announcements"  were  given  on  the  program : 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  Teachers'  College  Club  of  Maryland  invites  all  its  members  to  an 
informal  reception  to  Dr.  Thomas  Briggs  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 27,  at  5.15,  in  the  Donovan  Room,  Gilman's  Hall,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

An  exhibit  of  materials,  methods,  devices,  plans,  projects,  etc.,  for 
grade  teachers  will  be  held  at  the  Teachers'  Training  School  of  Balti- 
more, Carrollton  and  Lafayette  avenues.  The  latest  ideas  which  have 
been  worked  out  at  the  practice  centers  of  the  city  will  be  presented. 

The  use  of  the  Lyric  for  the  two  General  Meetings  on  Monday  has 
been  secured  by  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Koch,  President. 

An  exhibit  of  drawing  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  has 
been  arranged  by  the  School  Arts  League,  and  will  be  shown  in  the 
Maryland  Institute,  Mt.  Royal  avenue  and  Lanvale  street. 

The  following  Committee  on  Accommodations  will  help  to  find  lodg- 
ing for  visiting  teachers : 

Miss  Mary  G.  Logue,  4005  Edmondson  avenue. 
Miss  Mary  T.  Walsh,  211  S.  Collington  avenue. 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Gale,  Baltimore  City  College. 

During  the  Convention  this  committee  will  have  headquarters  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Saratoga  and  Cathedral  streets,  opposite  Rennert  Hotel. 

A  special  exhibit  of  library  aids  and  material,  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of 
the  Western  High  School. 

All  leaders  of  conferences  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, McCoy  Hall,  on  Monday,  November  26,  at  11  a.  m. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  November  26,  27,  28,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Visiting  Baltimore  City  Schools  and  Suburban  Schools  of  Baltimore 
County. 

1  p.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  at  the  Western  High  School. 

Luncheon  and  Reception  to  County  Teachers  given  by  the  following 
organizations  of  Baltimore: 

Elementary  Teachers'  Association, 
Teachers'  Literary  Club, 
Educational  Society, 
Schoolmasters'  Club, 
Principals'  Association, 
Kindergarteners'  Association. 

The  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Baltimore  County  will  entertain  visi- 
tors at  tea  in  the  Western  High  School  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  following 
the  adjournment  of  the  general  meeting. 
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MINUTES— GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion convened  in  Baltimore  November  26,  27,  and  28,  1917. 

The  first  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lyric  Theater.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  4  o'clock  by  Prof.  Sydney  S.  Handy,  of  St. 
John's  College,  who  presided. 

The  opening  number  of  the  program  was  the  singing  of  America  by 
the  audience,  followed  by  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy. 

The  students  of  the  Teachers'  Training  School,  directed  by  Mr.  John 
Denues,  city  supervisor  of  music,  then  rendered  a  chorus. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  was  introduced.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  represented  Mayor  Preston,  who  was  attending  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Convention,  and  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  teachers,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  school  system  of  Baltimore,  Charles 
J.  Koch,  superintendent  of  schools,  made  a  short  address  of  welcome. 
A  response  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  M.  Bates 
Stephens. 

A  second  chorus  was  then  rendered,  followed  by  a  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Koch  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  testimony  of  the  undying  loyalty  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland.  The 
suggestion  brought  the  4,000  teachers  to  their  feet,  after  which  they 
gave  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  President 
Handy  sent  the  message  to  the  White  House  Monday  evening. 

Lieut.  George  D.  Riley,  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  concluded  the 
session  with  a  stirring  patriotic  address. 

White  House,  Washington,  November  27,  1917. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Handy: 

The  President  deeply  appreciates  your  telegram  of  November  27.     He 
asks  me  to  assure  you  and  all  concerned  that  he  is  greatly  heartened 
by  these  expressions  of  confidence  and  good  will. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P.  TUMULTY, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Sydney  S.  Handy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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MONDAY  EVENING  MEETING,  LYRIC,  8  P.  M. 

The  second  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lyric  Theater,  Monday 
evening,  November  26. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Governor  Harrington, 
who  presided. 

The  opening  number  of  the  evening  was  a  musical  program  by  the 
City  College  Orchestra. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  was  introduced. 

The  next  number  was  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  and  folk-dancing: 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Mary  Bell,  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  Miss  Mary 
Pillsbury,  and  Miss  Edith  Stubbs,  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  of  Public  Schools  51  and  57. 

Dr.  Arthur  Lovejoy,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  member  of  the 
Maryland  Council  of  Defense,  then  made  an  address. 

The  program  closed  with  the  pageant  of  "Maryland's  Part  in  Our 
National  Struggle,"  directed  by  Miss  Wiedefeld,  of  the  Maryland  State 
Normal  School. 

TWO  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Two  general  meetings  were  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  27, 
one  at  the  Baltimore  City  College  and  another  at  the  Western  High 
School. 

The  meeting  at  Baltimore  City  College  was  called  to  order  at  3.30 
o'clock  by  Prof.  E.  Clark  Fontaine,  who  presided. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Columbia. 

Music  was  rendered  by  Prof.  J.  Kinrad  Uhlig. 

The  meeting  at  the  Western  High  School  was  called  to  order  at  3.30 
o'clock  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Sigmund,  who  presided. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Snedden,  followed  by  music  by 
Prof.  A.  Roland  Gminder. 

The  program  closed  with  an  address  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs. 

TUESDAY  EVENING  MEETING,  8  P.  M. 

The  general  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was  held  in  the  Western 
High  School,  with  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Dr.  Buchner. 

The  program  opened  with  music  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute  Or- 
chestra. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  William  C.  Ruediger,  of  George 
Washington  University,  was  then  introduced. 

Following  this  address  a  chorus  was  rendered  by  students  of  the 
Western  High  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise  F.  Bonner. 

The  next  address  was  delivered  by  Miss  Dorris  H.  Hough,  Girl  Scout 
Fellow,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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The  program  closed  with  an  address  by  Miss  Isabel  Bevier,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  "Western  High  School  on  Wednesday,  November 
28,  at  3.30  o'clock. 

Some  announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  a  telegram  from  J.  L.  Jarman,  president  Virginia  Educa- 
tional Convention. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was  then  made  by  Miss 
Margaret  Pfeiffer,  chairman. 

The  next  report  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  by 
Supt.  James  B.  Noble,  chairman. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  Grammar  Grades  of  Baltimore  County,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Music  then  offered  its  report. 

A  motion  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Buchner  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  be  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  1918  meeting 
at  Ocean  City  at  such  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  determine, 
and  the  1919  meeting  be  held  in  Baltimore  during  Thanksgiving  week. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President Nicholas  Orem 

First  Vice-President Sydney  S.  Handy 

Second  Vice-President Mary  G.  Logue 

Treasurer Dr.  R.  Berryman 

Secretary Hugh  W.  Caldwell 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee David  E.  Weglein 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  "Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Western 
High  School. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  o'clock  by  Dr.  "W.  "W.  Guth, 
of  Goucher  College,  who  presided. 

The  program  opened  with  music,  after  which  4;he  presiding  officer 
introduced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  on  the  work  being  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  blinded  soldiers. 

The  last  address  of  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  "W.  H.  Heck, 
fraternal  delegate  from  Virginia. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  MEETING. 
The  last  general  meeting  was  held  Wednesday  evening  at  the  West- 
ern High  School. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Goodnow, 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  presided. 

The  opening  number  was  a  musical  program  rendered  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jesse  L. 
Armstrong. 

The  first  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Louis 
Smith,  president  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

The  last  number  of  the  program  was  a  lecture-recital  by  Seumas 
MacManus,  the  Irish  poet. 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  November  26,  1917. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  4  p.  m.  on  Monday,  November  26,  by  the 
President,  Sydney  S.  Handy. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy,  after  which 
President  Handy  spoke  as  follows: 

PROF.  SYDNEY  S.  HANDY. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  name  of  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  as  your  President,  I 
extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  these  exercises.  We  invite 
you  to  partake  of  a  banquet  of  the  mind,  in  which  the  bill  of  fare  is 
arranged  a  la  carte.  You  can  take  what  suits  your  taste  and  desire  and 
leave  the  rest  for  some  other  day.  I  assure  you  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  your  committee  that  you  should  attend  all  the  meetings.  If  you 
do,  I  fear  you  will  die  of  pedagogical  indigestion.  We  have  endeavored 
to  include  in  our  program  something  for  everyone,  and  we  have  in- 
cluded everything,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  sun  except  matrimony — 
and  we  may  have  some  of  that  before  we  finish. 

I  trust  that  our  meeting  may  be  characterized  by  three  things :  hope, 
fulness,  helpfulness,  and  happiness.  It  is,  too,  my  greatest  hope  that 
from  this  meeting  a  sentiment  for  increased  salaries  for  teachers  so 
strong  will  result  that  our  lawmakers  in  Annapolis  will  help  us  all  to 
be  happy  by  granting  our  requests.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  a  distinguished  friend  of  education,  Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

BENJAMIN  HOWELL  GRISWOLD,  JR. 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Preston,  Benjamin  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the 
city  and  its  hospitality.  In  the  course  of  his  address  the  speaker  said 
that  Maryland  was  twenty-third  in  the  line  of  illiteracy,  though  the 
school  legislation  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  ex- 
pressed the  best  thought  of  the  day.  He  urged  the  teachers  to  instill  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  telling 
them  the  real  causes  of  the  war  and  seeking  to  persuade  them  to  prac- 
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tice  the  virtues   of  self-sacrifice,   economy,   and   conservation   in   all 
things. 

President  Handy  then  introduced  Superintendent  Koch,  of  the  Balti- 
more city  schools. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  Supt.  Charles  J.  Koch,  of  Baltimore  City. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Teachers : 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  city, 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  70,000 
young  Americans  who  will  enjoy  the  three  half-holidays  through  your 
presence,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  welcome  you  to  our  city. 

The  great  possibilities  that  are  always  implicit  in  a  gathering  like 
this  are  especially  important  now  in  this  critical  period  of  our  history. 
I  may  therefore  well  wish  that  the  task  of  giving  a  keynote  to  these 
proceedings  had  fallen  into  worthier  hands  than  mine. 

While  the  school  systems  of  the  counties  and  of  the  city  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  many  ways,  they  are  nevertheless  bound  to- 
gether by  the  strongest  ties  of  interdependence.  Some  boy  whom  you 
are  teaching  now  in  the  distant  rural  school  may  be  destined  to  put 
your  precepts  into  practice  in  this  city.  On  the  other  hand,  we  of  the 
city  may  do  things  that  will  in  the  future  show  their  bad  results  in  the 
counties.  We  gladly  acknowledge  your  splendid  achievements  and  we 
ask  for  our  own  shortcomings  your  indulgent  consideration. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  this  city  in  1866.  The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  and 
thirteenth  meetings  were  also  held  here.  The  thirteenth  meeting  suf- 
fered from  proverbial  bad  luck,  and,  like  old  Moses  and  the  Jews,  the 
association  has  been  wandering  for  nearly  forty  years.  But  it  has  not 
been  wandering  in  a  desert.  All  sessions  but  one  were  held  in  Mary- 
land, and  surely  Annapolis,  Easton,  Cumberland,  Ocean  City,  Braddock 
Heights,  and  Deer  Park  are  not  in  the  desert.  Against  these  places, 
and  Hagerstown,  with  its  famous  Almanac,  or  Frederick,  of  which  the 
poet  wrote — 

"Up  from  the  meadows  ripe  with  corn, 
Clear  as  the  cool  September  morn, 
The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland" — 

against  these  gems,  of  course,  the  poor  metropolis  on  the  Chesapeake 
had  no  chance. 

But  the  city  to  which  you  came  thirty-nine  years  ago  was  no  mean 
place.  It  was  already  known  as  a  city  of  "first  things."  It  contained 
the  first  monument  to  George  Washington,  the  first  municipal  gas 
works,  the  first  mill  for  making  American  silk,  the  first  steam  railroad. 
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the  first  electric  telegraph,  and  many  other  distinguishing  features.  It 
could  boast  of  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  city  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  that  had  never  felt  the  tread  of  a  foreign  foe.  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charleston — they  all  had  been 
invaded,  but  "the  nest  of  pirates,"  "the  home  of  privateers  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco  defied  the  enemy,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  immortal  message 
that  "the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  shall  wave  o'er  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast!  It 
was  made  good  at  Port  McHenry  1814. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the  historic  places  in  our  city,  especially 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  churchyards,  where  Tilghman,  McHenry. 
Smith,  Strieker,  and  the  rest  of  the  heroes  repose. 

The  world  has  made  great  strides  since  you  were  here  in  1878.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  autos,  no  electric  lights,  no  rapid  transit,  no 
telephones,  no  movies,  and  no  supervisors.  Since  then  eleven  new 
States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended  twice,  the  United  States  has  left  its  position  of  "proud  isola- 
tion" and  has  extended  its  domains  beyond  the  seas.  The  South  Pole 
has  been  discovered  and  Peary  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the 
North  Pole.  The  engineers  have  built  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  and  Panama  Canal.  Pasteur  and  his  followers  have  revolu- 
tionized medicine.  But,  above  all  else,  we  have  acquired  perpetual 
title  to  a  small  piece  of  ground  "somewhere  in  France,"  where  a  few 
days  ago  they  buried  three  boys  in  khaki.  These  three  formed  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  mighty  army  that  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  showing 
the  world  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

And  in  the  general  march  of  progress  Baltimore  took  part.  The  city 
has  installed  a  great  sewerage  system;  it  has  brought  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  from  the  Gunpowder  River;  its  cobblestones  have 
given  way  to  smooth  streets;  It  has  erected  the  Peabody  Library,  the 
Walter's  Art  Gallery,  the  new  Post-Office,  the  Court  House,  and  the 
Custom  House;  it  has  given  the  world  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  ma- 
chine.    But,  above  all,  it  has  erected  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory. 

We  want  you  all  to  visit  the  armory  and  draw  inspiration  from  the 
history  of  the  old  Maryland  Line.  The  monument  that  stands  near  this 
Lyric,  where  we  meet,  will  give  the  names  of  places  hallowed  by  the 
deeds  of  Maryland's  sons. 

When  you  stand  in  the  armory  you  will  remember  that  it  was  there 
that  the  convention  in  1912  nominated  for  the  Presidency  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  teacher,  the  man  who  has  declared  that  even  the  most  highly 
organized  and  scientific  application  of  autocratic  brute  force  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  simple,  elemental  rights  of  man,  and  that  this  great 
nation  is  now  dedicated  to  the  noble  task  of  "making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy." 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  responded 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome  as  follows: 
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RESPONSE. 
By  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Coworkers : 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Griswold,  representing  the  Mayor,  and 
Superintendent  Koch  broke  all  their  previous  records  for  good  speech- 
making  in  the  addresses  of  welcome  to  which  you  have  just  listened; 
for,  after  all  is  said,  the  size,  the  intelligence,  and  the  character  of  the 
audience  have  much  to  do  with  the  earnestness  and  thought  and  facility 
of  expression  of  those  privileged  to  speak  to  it. 

The  educational  forces  of  the  State  never  honored  me  more  highly 
since  my  connection  with  our  school  system  than  through  its  invitation 
for  me  to  respond  on  their  behalf  to  the  addresses  welcoming  them  to 
our  metropolis  city.     I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  compliment. 

With  some  knowledge  of  the  several  conventions  which  have  met  in 
Baltimore  during  the  year,  I  feel  entirely  justified  in  claiming  that  in 
numbers  ours  is  the  largest,  in  interest  and  intelligence  at  least  the 
equal,  and  in  vital  relationship  to  all  worth-while  activities — social, 
economic,  civic,  and  intellectual — its  work  the  most  important.  There 
is  but  one  discordant  note  in  this  otherwise  harmonious  gathering  of 
teachers,  and  that  is  we  are  short  of  cash.  But  happily,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  this  association,  and  at  this  time,  to  so  attune  the  purse  strings 
of  our  people  that  they  will  discourse  sweeter  music  to  our  miserably 
paid  elementary  teachers. 

I  know  I  voice  but  feebly  the  honest  sentiment  of  all  of  you  in  ex- 
pressing our  most  profound  gratitude  for  the  many  evidences  of  Balti- 
more's appreciation  of  our  coming  and  of  the  splendid  cause  whose 
interests  have  convened  us  here  for  this  three  days'  session. 

Some  of  us  ate  a  6  o'clock  breakfast  "on  high  gear,"  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  goes  out  to  our  city  friends  for  the  reception  and  that 
luncheon  which  found  deep  lodgment — well,  not  exactly  in  our  hearts. 
It  deserves  to  be  classed  among  "real  life  savers." 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  the  arrangement  Superintendent  Koch 
has  made  to  have  morning  sessions  of  his  schools  with  open  doors  to 
the  members  of  this  association,  and  we  thank  him  and  his  Board  for 
these  possible  benefits  to  visiting  teachers. 

We  are  glad  Baltimore  city  has  a  Mayor  who  believes  not  alone  in 
territorial  expansion,  but  who  stands  for  the  city's  growth  in  all  the 
essentials  which  count  for  enjoyment,  prosperity,  and  civic  righteous- 
ness. 

Certainly  this  reception  and  these  hearty  words  of  welcome  have  put 
a  death  knell  to  an  old  joke,  for  the  correctness  of  which  possibly  a  few 
of  our  friends  still  have  a  traditional  respect. 

Before  any  of  these  ladies  were  born  the  school  system  of  the  State 
and  that  for  Baltimore  city  were  divorced — a  vinculo  matrimonii,  or 
otherwise — and  that  separation  has  remained  complete  to  this  day. 
This  may  explain  the  witticism  sometimes  perpetrated  by  our  county 
teachers  that  Baltimore  city  is  not  in  Maryland.     Ordinarily  our  city 
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friends  might  resent  such  an  impeachment  as  unpatriotic  and  unde- 
served. But  today  as  we  look  over  this  fine  assembly,  gathered  from 
all  sections  of  our  fair  Commonweath,  from  Garrett  to  Worcester  and 
from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  St.  Mary's  City,  our  city  friends  will 
'likely  admit  that  this  averment  is  true;  that  Baltimore  city  is  not  in 
Maryland,  but  that  for  once  Maryland,  at  least  the  best  part  of  it,  is  in 
Baltimore  city. 

In  his  ambitious  scheme  of  annexation,  at  first  involving  parts  of 
Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel  counties,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
Mayor  to  realize  he  has  annexed  the  best  part  of  every  county,  at  least 
for  a  brief  season  until  he  can  find  out  whether  or  not  the  problem  will 
admit  of  solution. 

It  matters  but  little  that  the  city  and  the  counties  are  separate  units 
in  school  administration.  Enough  has  transpired  even  today  to  show 
we  are  one  in  purpose,  one  in  professional  zeal,  and  one  in  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  sacred  interests  committed  to  our  care  and  keeping. 

We  must  go  away  from  this  convention  not  alone  with  a  new  inspira- 
tion, a  larger  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  teaching,  and  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  duties  we  owe  those  whom  we  instruct,  but  we  must  pledge, 
the  one  to  the  other,  our  professional  honor  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment or  equalization  of  salaries,  to  the  end  that  the  scale  may  be 
equally  fair  to  all  employees  of  our  school  system,  whether  we  be  su- 
perintendents, supervisors,  secondary  or  elementary  teachers.  No  edu- 
cational body  can  maintain  its  respect  nor  secure  sympathy  and  loyalty 
from  all  its  members  when  some  live  in  luxury  and  others  in  want. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  overestimate  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  those  we  call  specialists  in  school  work.  The  teacher  in 
the  one-room  school  must  know  almost  everything  and  teach  every- 
thing, while  the  special  teacher  must  know  much  and  teach  possibly 
one  subject.  But  it  is  becoming  the  rule  in  teaching  spheres  that  as 
the  work  and  responsibility  become  more  limited  the  compensation 
grows  larger. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature  county  superintendents  receive 
from  $1,800  to  $3,000;  supervisors  (with  two  years'  more  of  preparation 
above  that  required  of  a  first-grade  elementary  teacher),  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000;  a  high-school  principal,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500;  an  attendance 
officer,  with  no  legally  prescribed  qualifications  at  all,  from  $600  to 
$1,200.  But  for  the  first-grade  elementary  teacher  it  is  almost  as  im- 
possible for  her  to  go  beyond  $550  as  it  is  for  the  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.  And  in  the  counties  she  must  take  a  negative  atti- 
tude toward  her  best  fellow  and  teach  for  eight  years  to  get  that  much. 
The  large  majority  of  our  elementary  teachers  are  getting  from  $300  to 
$450  as  annual  salary.  A  school  system  can  not  reach  a  high  plane  of 
efficiency  so  long  as  this  discrimination  exists,  nor  can  it  lay  any  claim 
to  just  standards  until  it  is  settled  that  the  teacher  of  the  most  remote 
and  neglected  school  district  of  the  State,  though  her  certificate  be  a 
third  grade,  shall  be  sufficient!,  paid  to  live  comfortably  and  meet 
necessary  financial  obligations. 
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Let  this  be  the  slogan  of  this  meeting — "a  long  pull,  a  hard  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether  to  save  the  elementary  school  situation  in  the  State 
from  further  embarrassment  by  having  all  such  salaries  raised  at  least 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  at  once!"  Anything  less  would  be  base  ingrati- 
tude to  those  who  carry  the  burden  of  the  day  in  the  realm  of  public 
education. 

My  plea  is  not  for  big  salaries  in  educational  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  world's  work.  People  are  crazed  on  the  subject  of  fancy 
prices  for  their  services.  But  when  the  minister  of  the  gospel  and  the 
teacher  fall  victims  to  the  economic  aim  in  education  and  commer- 
cialize their  thought  and  their  services  who  shall  stand  against  the 
onslaughts  of  prevailing  commercialism? 

Teaching  will  lose  in  character  and  value  when  we  place  on  the 
auction  counter  our  God-given  talents  for  service  to  others  and  to 
train  others  for  unselfish  service  and  let  them  go  to  the  highest  bidder. 
By  such  an  act  we  put  the  emphasis  on  what  we  can  get  from  rather 
than  what  we  can  give  to  the  world.  Can  you  imagine  Columbus, 
standing  erect,  and  "majestic  as  a  true  prophet  at  the  sublime  moment 
of  divine  revelation"  before  Queen  Isabella,  his  left  hand  resting  on 
his  chart  and  his  right  hand  pointing  to  the  new  world  across  the  un- 
traversed  sea,  pleading  that  if  given  a  handsome  salary  he  would  un- 
dertake the  journey?  Had  there  been  no  other  motive  than  salary 
America  might  not  have  been  discovered  at  all. 

Do  you  think  that  John  Bunyan,  imprisoned  in  Bedford  jail,  where 
he  wrote  his  Pilgram's  Progress,  the  most  widely  read  book  ever 
written  excepting  the  Holy  Bible,  refused  to  give  to  the  world  his 
famous  allegory  until  he  was  put  on  some  noted  pay  roll? 

Do  you  believe  Mary  Lyon,  the  gifted  educator  and  founder  of  Hol- 
yoke  College,  where  she  taught  for  her  board  and  $200  a  year  and 
made  it  possible  for  girls  to  be  educated  at  a  cost  of  $60  a  year,  would 
have  accomplished  more  for  her  motto — "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing"— had  she  received  a  $10,000  salary? 

Florence  Nightingale  with  a  band  of  nurses  went  into  the  Crimean 
war  at  the  request  of  her  govemnment  and  made  her  work  so  essential 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  soldiers  that  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  the 
outgrowth  of  her  brains  and  plans.  She  was  not  on  a  big  salary.  And 
thus  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  so  it  is  now.  The  great  constructive 
and  enduring  movements  of  the  world  have  resulted  from  the  thought 
and  action  of  those  who  were  not  bothering  about  how  much  salary  was 
going  to  be  fixed  for  the  service.  Indeed  the  gifts  and  powers  of  many 
have  been  chilled  and  crystallized  by  the  conditions  of  living  which 
extravagant  salaries  invite — conditions  incompatible  with  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking." 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  patriotic  address  by  Lieut.  George  D. 
Riley,  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
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Batimore,  Md.,  November  26,  1917. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m,  on  Monday,  November  26,  by  the 
President,  Sydney  S.  Handy. 

Music  was  rendered  by  the  Baltimore  City  College  Orchestra,  after 
which  the  presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  Governor  Emerson  C.  Har- 
rington, introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON'S  ADDRESS. 

(Stenographic  Report.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Teachers  and  Fellow-Craftsmen  in  that 
task  most  difficult  of  all  that  men  and  women  have  ever  yet  set 
their  hands  to,  and  growing  more  difficult  and  rapidly  more  impor- 
tant in  these  United  States: 

You  have  many  servants  at  the  Capitol  City,  those  who  are  there  by 
election  regularly,  large  numbers  of  those  who  from  patriotic  motives 
have  come  to  serve  their  country  in  this  very  great  time  of  need;  but 
if  you  were  going  to  Washington  with  a  "seeing  eye"  you  would  see 
that  most  of  these  are  interested  in  things  of  immediate  importance — 
how  they  shall  create  a  greater  Navy,  and  feed  them  and  clothe  them 
and  provide  transportation;  how  they  may  transport  things  from  our 
shores  to  European  countries  and  our  army  over  there;  how  they  may 
conserve  food  and  other  matters  of  that  kind. 

But  there  is  one  of  your  servants  at  Washington  whose  interest  is 
not  with  the  immediate  present,  primarily,  but  with  the  future.  It  is 
his  duty  and  function,  if  he  can  perform  it  well,  to  stand  on  the  prow 
of  the  ship,  in  its  watch  tower,  and  peer  across  the  waves,  and  see  as 
far  as  he  may  into  the  mists  of  the  future.  This  is  your  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

May  I  ask  you  tonight  to  take  a  glimpse  with  me,  remembering  that 
there  is  not  much  which  we  as  teachers  may  do  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent, not  much  that  we  can  do  as  teachers  of  children,  because  this  is  a 
war  of  grown-up  men  and  women,  to  be  fought  by  them  and  maintained 
by  them  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  the  future.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
eternal  prayer  of  the  parent  heart  that  the  children  may  be  better  and 
nobler  and  freer,  with  better  opportunities  in  every  way  than  their 
parents  had;  and  we  are  willing  to  die  that  they  may  live  the  fuller, 
and  the  freer,  and  the  better  life. 

Last  winter  when  I  had  just  finished  a  speech  at  a  school  in  Balti- 
more, and  was  rushing  to  catch  a  train,  a  young  woman  representative 
of  one  of  the  papers  met  me  and  said,  "I  want  an  interview  with  you. 
and  the  first  question  is  What  about  the  war?"  I  answered,  "I  have 
nothing  to  say  if  you  are  asking  me  as  a  teacher  what  we  can  do  now. 
What  we  can  do  was  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  What  we  can 
do  must  be  done  after  the  war,  because  we  deal  with  the  children,  and 
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we  must  constantly  keep  that  in  mind."  I  hope  all  of  you  will  keep  in 
mind  the  principle  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  me  by  Commissioner  Smith, 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  when  the  war  was  only  a  week  or  two 
old.  He  said,  "We  must  protect  our  children  and  our  schools  against 
any  lowering  of  efficiency  or  falling  off  of  attendance,  because  this  is  a 
war  of  grown-up  men  and  women  for  the  good  of  the  children."  And  I 
think  we  shall  not  be  any  stronger  now,  certainly  much  weaker  for 
the  future,  if  we  should  forget  that.  What  about  the  future?  Why 
should  we  not  be  more  interested  than  ever  before  in  the  education  of 
our  children?  Why  should  we  see  that  the  attendance  does  not  fall 
off  in  any  of  our  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  regulated?  Why  should 
we  be  more  serious  than  ever  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools?  Do  you  remember  the  vision  of  the  All-Father,  the  great 
god  Odin  of  the  Norse  mythology,  who  after  he  had  wandered  through 
the  universe  and  searched  everywhere  for  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
finally  he  asked  of  his  instructor,  "What  of  the  future?"  And  he  said, 
"I  see  the  time  coming  when  the  forces  of  evil  and  the  forces  of  good 
shall  be  arrayed  against  each  other  from  all  the  regions  of  .the  uni- 
verse, and  they  shall  fight  on  the  great  plains  and  go  down  in  fire  and 
blood,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  universal  destruction."  And  he  said, 
"What  shall  come  after?"  He  answered,  "After  that  there  shall  be  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  a  new  heaven  in  which  shall  dwell  a 
gentler  God,  and  a  new  earth  in  which  there  shall  be  more  rational 
men." 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  the  forces  of  democracy  are  arrayed 
against  the  forces  of  autocracy,  the  forces  of  the  people  against  the 
divine  authority  of  kings;  and  the  war  can  never  end  until  it  ends  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  Mr.  Wilson's  address  to  the  Con- 
gress last  spring,  when  he  asked  Congress  to  recognize  a  state  of  war. 
He  said,  "We  are  not  fighting  against  the  German  people,  we  have  no 
hatred  in  our  hearts  for  them."  And  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  sing  any 
"Hymn  of  Hate."  "We  are  fighting,"  Mr.  Wilson  said,  "against  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and  we  do  not  ask  for  anything.  No  indemnities 
when  it  is  over;  no  thought  of  land,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  no 
changing  of  boundary  lines.  We  are  simply  asking  that  the  world  may 
be  made  safe  for  democracy,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  be 
made  free."  We  are  fighting  that  there  shall  be  no  man  ruling  by 
divine,  or  infernal  right,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  are  fighting  the  most 
efficient  and  best  organized  group  of  nations  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  we  are  fighting  them  under  conditions  not  so  easy  as  they 
themselves  fight  under.  We  have  already  learned  some  of  the  things 
we  can  not  do.  For  instance,  we  can  not  starve  Germany,  and  we  can 
not  easily  exhaust  her.  They  have  a  territory  now  two  times  as  large 
as  when  the  war  began,  and  they  have  laid  their  hands  on  resources, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  food  conditions  now  are  better  than  they  were 
before.  But  that  does  not  give  us  any  hesitation.  We  have  entered  the 
fight  and  it  can  not  end  until  it  ends  in  victory  for  democracy. 
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May  I  say  just  a  word  about  what  is  incumbent  upon  us  because  of 
the  probable  length  of  the  war.  Some  time  last  spring,  about  the  time 
when  the  schools  were  closing  for  vacation,  when  young  men  were 
leaving  the  junior  and  senior  classes  and  volunteering  for  service,  the 
president  of  a  college  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  could  do  anything  to 
prevent  all  the  boys  in  the  higher  classes  from  leaving,  and  I  took  the 
responsibility  of  writing  him  a  letter,  which  I  asked  him  to  read  to  his 
students.  The  letter  was  something  to  this  effect:  "That  the  war 
would  neither  be  short  nor  long;  that  if  short  they  would  not  probably 
be  needed;  but  if  long  they  would  be  needed,  and  sadly  needed,  before 
it  ended;  that  they  needed  all  the  preparation  for  leadership  they  could 
get  by  finishing  their  course  in  school.  Therefore  it  was  incumbent 
upon  them  to  remain  in  school  and  get  the  training  to  do  the  work  that 
only  a  few  will  be  able  to  do,  and  make  effective  the  work  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  are  willing  to  fight  with  the  preparation  they 
already  have." 

The  next  day  the  Secretary  of  War  was  in  my  office,  and  I  read  him 
the  letter,  and  he  said  that  he  heartily  approved  it  and  advised  me,to 
send  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  sign  it,  and  he  answered,  "No,  I  am 
engaged  in  raising  an  army,  but  if  you  can  get  Secretary  Lane  to  ap- 
prove it  all  right."  And  Secretary  Lane  did  approve  it,  and  recently  I 
have  had  reason  to  know  that  they  have  not  changed  their  opinion. 

The  first  demand  made  upon  us  after  we  had  entered  the  war  was  for 
10,000  engineers  and  men  to  rebuild  the  railways  and  roads  in  France, 
and  4,000  were  needed  for  the  building  of  railroads  in  Russia,  and  if 
Russia  should  come  back  into  the  war  they  will  need  many  more  than 
that.  Only  about  two  months  ago  England  announced  that  there  were 
no  more  physicians  in  England  to  be  sent  into  France.  France  and 
England  had  to  make  up  their  minds  overnight  in  1914  as  to  whether 
they  would  enter  the  war,  and,  when  England  made  up  her  mind,  by 
the  next  morning  she  had  to  have  troops  on  the  way.  And  she  had  no 
troops  to  send.  She  had  no  standing  army  and  she  had  to  depend  upon 
volunteer  men,  those  who  would  come  immediately.  And  those  who 
came  first  were  those  who  had  been  best  prepared  and  trained,  and  the 
Oxford  students  went  until  the  3,500  dwindled  to  350 — their  young  pro- 
fessors and  all  their  recent  graduates,  men  who  were  trained  and  ex- 
pert and  skilled;  and  when  the  war  was  about  two  months  old  and  they 
found  they  wanted  the  best  expert  in  all  England  to  serve  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  and  began  to  inquire  where  he  was,  they  found  he  was  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  as  a  private,  fortunately  not  killed  as  yet;  but  if  he 
had  been  killed  he  would  have  been  worth  1,000  men  who  could  figbi_- . 
just  as  well  in  the  trenches  as  he  could. 

Recently  there  was  a  book  published  in  England  called  "The  Eclipse 
of  Empire,"  by  a  former  college  president,  who  was  in  this  country  in 
the  first  Mosby  Commission,  and  he  calls  England's  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  is  if  she  is  to  retain  empire,  she  must  pay  the  price  by  edu- 
cating her  people.    Germany  has  forty-two  times  as  many  chemists  in 
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proportion  to  population  as  England  had,  and  this  war  is  not  fought  by 
men  on  horseback  with  plumes  streaming  in  the  wind,  but  it  is  fought 
by  men  down  in  the  trenches  with  scientific  apparatus.  It  is  fought  by 
people  making  new  munitions  of  war.  It  is  fought  by  the  chemists  in 
the  laboratory  or  an  engineer  making  a  new  kind  of  motor.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  man  behind  the  gun  as  it  is  the  man  behind  the  microscope 
and  with  the  chemical  appliances.  These  United  States  have  only 
a,bout  35,000  engineers;  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  about  35,000 
men  have  graduated  in  some  form  of  engineering.  Some  of  them  have 
not  practiced  their  profession,  many  of  them  have  retired,  others  have 
died,  others  have  come  into  the  profession  by  some  other  route  than 
that  of  graduation  from  college. 

But  democracy  has  a  way  of  adjusting  itself  to  its  needs,  of  creating 
about  as  much  as  the  demand  will  be,  and  in  times  of  peace  there  is 
demand  for  about  so  many,  and  in  times  of  war  they  are  going  to  re- 
quire so  many  more,  and  the  number  of  students  has  been  falling  off  in 
recent  years.  We  must  supply  our  own  army.  We  must  build  our 
industrial  plants.  We  must  harness  the  water  power  "to  get  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  as  we  have  no  ships  to  send  to  Chile  as  we  had 
before.  We  must  build  our  navy  and  our  merchant  marine.  We  must 
make  munitions  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  and  we  must  from  now 
until  the  end  of  the  war  supply  the  expert  and  engineering  force  for 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Russia,  should  she  come  back  into  the  war. 
Therefore,  as  a  means  of  patriotism,  every  man  who  has  influence 
should  persuade  some  high-school  boy,  who  graduated  last  year  or  will 
graduate  next  spring,  to  come  into  some  college  or  university  or  tech- 
nical school  and  take  courses  in  engineering,  and  these  institutions 
should  give  summer  courses,  and  should  cut  out  for  the  time  being  the 
things  that  are  unnecessary,  so  that  these  men  may  be  trained  and  get 
their  information,  their  knowledge,  and  their  skill  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible time,  because  if  the  war  should  continue  another  three  or  four 
years  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  them  as  has  never  come  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  any  other  people,  and  we  are 
the  only  country  from  which  such  a  supply  can  come. 

Since  I  studied  geography  I  have  learned  that  the  population  of  this 
great  United  States  has  increased  to  about  104,000,000,  and  an  increase 
of  200  per  cent  in  wealth,  which,  we  are  told,  is  about  $205,000,000,000, 
a  little  bit  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  that 
we  are  creating  values  more  rapidly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together.  If  this  keeps  up,  we  should  increase  our  population  by  100 
per  cent  when  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  our  schools  now  will  be 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  when  we  will  have  a  population  of  200,000,000  of 
people;  when  New  York  city  will  have  its  10,000,000  of  people,  and 
Baltimore  will  have  its  million  and  a  half  or  two  millions,  and  so  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  they  will  have  come  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  this  country,  where  racial  prejudices  die  and  all  kinds 
of  hatred  vanish  like  the  mists  of  the  morning;  and  if  we  increase  our 
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wealth  by  100  per  cent  we  should  have  more  wealth  than  all  the  world 
has  today.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  problems  that  will  come  to  us 
with  our  population  twice  as  large  as  it  now  is — problems  of  labor  and 
capital,  problems  of  transportation,  problems  of  municipal  control, 
public  ownership,  public  utilities,  and  other  problems  of  this  nature — 
problems  more  complex,  more  numerous  than  any  that  we  have  yet  had. 
Within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  marched  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  have  shaken  off  some  of  the  shackles  of  tradition,  but  this 
Avave  is  becoming  a  refluent  one  and  it  is*bringing  back  the  ideas  of 
initiative  and  referendum,  referring  back  to  the  people  for  their  final 
decisions,  bringing  to  the  forefrpnt  such  ideas  as  woman's  suffrage,  and 
thus  making  it  possible  for  everyone  to  participate  directly  in  the  solu- 
tion of  all  these  problems. 

What  does  the  war  mean  to  us?  We  are  fighting  that  the  world  shall 
be  free  for  democracy;  that  the  people  shall  be  free;  and  when  it  is 
over  it  is  going  to  mean  democracy  for  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to 
i  more  democracy  than  we  have  ever  yet  had  in  these  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  are  many  who  think  they  can  see  into  the  future 
who  see  socialism  on  the  one  side  and  central  organization  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  going  to  call  for  wisdom  and  self-restraint  in  order  that  we 
may  hold  to  the  central  principle  of  democracy,  the  people  settling 
their  own  affairs  through  their  representatives,  who  shall  have  time  to 
work  out  their  problems  and  not  be  swayed  and  moved  by  any  wild 
enthusiasm  that  shall  sweep  the  country  for  the  moment. 

It  is  only  three  or  four  years  ago  that  we  were  thrilled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  China  had  become  a  republic  and  was 
trying  to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  you  will 
remember  that  it  is  less  than  twelve  months  ago  when  the  world  wel- 
comed the  new  democracy  of  Russia;  but  I  think  it  will  give  a  greater 
thrill  when  we  shall  welcome  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  democracy  of 
Central  Europe. 

When  the  war  is  over  we  will  be  the  leading  nation  of  the  world  iu 
all  respects.  That  which  would  have  come  in  two  or  three  generations 
is  being  forced  upon  us  in  two  or  three  years.  When  the  war  began  we 
were  a  debtor  nation.  Six  billion  securities  were  held  in  foreign  coun- 
Wc  have  bought  them  back,  and  we  have  loaned  about  three  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars  as  government  loans  to  them,  and  we  have 
bought  their  securities  of  all  kinds,  and  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall 
ecurities  of  the  world,  and  the  interest  from  them  will  come 
to  us,  as  it  had  been  flowing  the  other  way. 

We  are  the  great  agricultural  country  of  the  world,  and  the  Allies 
are  depending  upon  us  to  feed  them;  and  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
blockade  is  removed  Europe  will  look  to  us  for  food  until  they  can 
establish  their  industries.  We  shall  be  the  great  industrial  nation  of 
the  world.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  Germany  was  manufact- 
uring more  than  we.  but  we  were  manufacturing  twice  as  much  as  the 
German  Empire  was.     If  we  could  have  sold  our  manufactured  prod- 
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ucts  for  a  period  of  six  years,  we  could  have  bought  up  the  German 
manufactured  products  in  that'time,  and  bought  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  German  Emperor,  too,  and  paid  cash  for  them. 

When  the  war  is  over  we  shall  be  the  great  commercial  nation  of  the 
world.  We  had  the  task  of  clearing  and  conquering  a  continent,  and 
these  things  we  have  done  in  a  century,  while  other  peoples  take  mil- 
leniums  for  them.  We  were  willing  for  other  people  to  sail  the  seas; 
we  were  willing  for  them  to  be  the  carriers  of  our  products  and  to 
bring  to  our  ports  what  we*  needed  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  But 
we  are  building  a  great  merchant  marine,  and  when  the  war  is  over  we 
shall  carry  the  products  of  our  country  in  our  own  vessels,  owned  by 
our  own  business  men,  financed  by  our  great  bankers,  and  our  ex- 
change will  be  written  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  no  longer  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  peoples  of  the  earth  will  look  to  us  for  these 
things;  and  being  the  oldest  democracy,  with  more  experience  than 
they  have  had,  they  will  look  to  us  to  help  them  solve  the  problems 
that  will  be  new  to  them. 

We  can  not  afford  to  fail;  and  if  the  people  who  lend  in  material 
things,  if  they  have  self-respect,  must  also  lead  in  things  of  the  spirit — 
in  scientific  discovery,  in  invention,  in  literature,  in  art  and  painting, 
and  sculpture,  and  music,  and  all  the  other  things  of  the  soul.  All  this 
means  that  we  must  have  a  higher  stage  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
than  we  have  ever  yet  attained  to.  It  means  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  must  be  able  to  vote  intelligently  and  directly  on  all  prob- 
lems that  arise.  It  means  we  shall  have  stepped  beyond  anything 
called  precedent.  No  man  can  look  back  and  say  "things  have  been  done 
in  such  a  way."  It  means  universal  school  education.  It  means  a 
training  for  all  boys  and  girls  who  shall  have  in  their  hands  the  ability 
and  power  to  influence  public  opinion;  a  knowledge  that  will  help 
them  to  understand  the  problems  of  civic,  industrial,  social,  and  po- 
litical life,  because  they  shall  not  be  solving  the  problems  of  Balti- 
more alone,  or  of  the  United  States  alone,  but  they  shall  be  voting  on 
problems  which,  when  solved,  will  affect  the  destinies  of  all  the  world. 
Because  when  this  war  is  over  and  peace  shall  be  won  the  nations  of 
the  world  shall  be  closer  together  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  world  that  we  shall  give  to  all  people  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  any  power  in  making  public  sentiment  and  the 
popular  opinion  which  get  themselves  written  into  State  and  National 
laws,  to  give  them  such  training  as  will  enable  them  to  act  wisely,  to 
think  clearly,  and  to  arrive  at  fundamental  principles,  and  then  by 
unfailing  deductive  reasoning  supply  them  in  each  particular  case.  If 
we  do  not  do  that,  we  shall  find  that  democracy  is  not  safe  for  the 
world,  though  the  world  might  be  safe  for  democracy.  We  are  fighting 
this  war  in  order  that  "auto"  may  come  out  of  autocrat;  but  while  we 
do  that  let  us  not  forget  that  the  "demos"  will  come  into  democrat  as  it 
has  never  come  before  at  'any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  people 
shall  take  the  destinies  of  the  countries  in  their  own  hands. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  the  most  farseeing  of  all  men  of  his  time,  who  un- 
derstood better  than  any  other  what  democracy  meant,  was  accustomed 
to  saying  that  if  any  people  expected  to  be  free  and  independent  they 
expected  that  which  never  has  been,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  never  be.  He  spent  most  of  his  leisure  time  in  persuading  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  establish  a  common-school  system,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  school  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  a  high-school  system, 
and  a  great  university  at  the  top  of  it  all.  But  if  Jefferson  stood  here 
tonight,  talking  about  a  people  of  200,000,000,  as  there  will  be,  not  of  a 
backwoods  population,  but  of  a  nation  more  than  half  urban,  if  you 
count  towns  of  2,500  as  urban;  not  of  a  country  worth  two  or  three 
hundred  billions  of  dollars,  but  of  a  country  owning  one-third  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  he  would  say  if  you  expected  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  make  your  democracy  free  you  must  give  such  education 
as  to  enable  the  people  to  act  on  the  basis  of  principles  which  they 
understand  fully  and  thoroughly. 

I  have  spoken  about  what  we  must  do  for  ourselves  and  what  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  must  be  prepared  to  do,  and  the  kind  of 
education,  civic  knowledge,  knowledge  about  governmental  affairs 
they  should  have;  and  an  understanding  of  what  patriotism  is,  know- 
ing it  is  not  only  defending  the  country  against  an  invading  foe,  but 
defending  it  against  insidious  selfishness  of  dry  rot  and  corruption. 
But  there  is  one  other  phase,  and  it  is  this:  We  know  that  when  the 
war  comes  to  an  end  the  world  must  be  rebuilt,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt 
consciously  on  the  basis  of  scientific  knowledge,  with  expert  skill,  as 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  shall  have  our  great 
burden  of  debt — twenty,  forty,  they  are  talking  seventy-five  billions  in 
Washington  if  it  continues  two  or  three  years — and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  staggering  under  its  burdens.  The  transportation  destroyed,  the 
ships  sent  to  the  bottom,  and  China  and  Russia  coming  to  a  stage  of 
development  that  will  demand  leaders  of  all  kinds — men  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  of  expert  skill,  men  to  direct  the  forces  of  men  in 
making  and  building  railways,  in  rebuilding  the  cities,  and  in  building 
up  the  commerce,  and  in  establishing  democracies,  in  spiritual  things 
as  well  as  material — and  they  are  to  come  from  where? 

As  I  said  to  you  before,  the  schools  and  colleges  and  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  England  are  practically  empty.  There  are  about 
1,000  this  year  at  Oxford,  but  they  are  mostly  women  and  returned 
soldiers.  I  saw  the  other  day  an  official  report  from  Germany  of  the 
attendance  in  the  universities  thus  far,  stating  it  was  about  from  15  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  normal  attendance,  largely  of  women  and  returned 
soldiers;  and  our  institutions  are  the  only  ones  in  which  these  men  can 
be  trained  to  take  their  part  in  the  time  of  peace.  Not  only  must  we 
establish  democracy,  not  only  must  we  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world,  but  that  we  may  do  our  part  in  serving  humanity 
when  the  war  is  over;  when  the  spirit  of  peace  shall  begin  to  rebuild 
the  world  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  that  in  the  elementary  school  and  in 
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the  high  school  we  shall  prepare  the  great  masses  of  the  people  to 
perform  their  part,  and  in  the  higher  institutions  we  shall  train  the 
largest  number  of  young  men  possible  for  rebuilding  the  material  world 
and  for  building  the  higher  spiritual  world,  and  teach  the  world  a 
better  philosophy  than  they  have  been  able  to  learn  with  all  the  autoc- 
racies and  feudalism  and  militarism. 

The  problem  is  yours.  No  other  people  for  the  future  are  so  impor- 
tant as  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Maryland  and  elsewhere,  and  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  bring  together  parents  and  teachers,  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  for  manhood  c  nd  womanhood, 
for  industrial  and  social  and  civic  life,  in  the  era  in  which  we  are  now 
coming,  in  order  that  the  hundreds  and  thousands  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  and  when  they  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  let  us  see 
to  it  that  democracy  shall  be  safe  for  the  world. 


Secretary  Caldwell  read  the  following  resolution: 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"Three -thousand  Maryland  teachers,  in  fiftieth  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, extend  to  our  honored  President  our  sincere  best  wishes,  and 
pledge  our  undying  loyalty  to  him  and  to  our  country  in  these  the 
testing  hours  of  American  institutions." 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  a  standing  vote. 

An  exhibition  was  then  given  of  gymnastics  and  folk-dancing  by 
some  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  city. 

Governor  Harrington  then  introduced  Professor  Lovejoy,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  acted  as  a  substitute  speaker  for  Dr.  John  N. 
Latane,  of  the  Maryland  Council  for  Defense. 

PROFESSOR  LOVE  JOY'S  ADDRESS. 
(Stenographic  Report.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Teachers  of  Maryland: 

I  should  like  to  repeat,  and,  if  I  have  the  skill,  to  reinforce  some  of 
the  things  which  Commissioner  Claxton  has  said  about  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  and  I  should  like  to  remind  the  people  of  Maryland  who  are 
not  teachers  that  great  as  the  progress  which  Maryland  has  made-  in 
recent  years  in  public  education,  we  have  yet  much  to  do,  and  1 
say,  frankly  say,  that  the  most  sacred  and  the  most  important 
callings  is  that  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  is  that  this  calling  should  not  be  the  least  remunerative  of 
the  learned  professions.     This  profession  of  teaching  is  one  in  which 
the  most  thorough  training,  the  most  exceptional  gifts,  and  the  most 
exacting  devotion  are  necessary,  and  one  of  the  first  things  whic 
must  do  is  to  spend  more,  and  then  yet  more,   on  our  public-school 
system;   and,  first  of  all,  spend  enough  to  make  the  profession  of  the 
public-school  teacher  in  all  of  the  grades  of  that  calling  one  which  is 
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adequately  remunerated,  and  one  in  which,  the  remuneration  is  such  as 
to  call  forth  constantly  and  without  greater  sacrifice  than  is  expected 
of  most  men  the  best  talent  which  our  community  affords. 

I  should  like,  as  an  outsider,  to  express  my  opinion  and  belief  of  the 
entire  program  of  making  our  schools  what  they  have  yet  to  become,  if 
they  are  to  play  a  part  in  that  vast  program  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  so  eloquently  put  before  us,  and  we  can  best  carry  out 
this  program,  not  by  talking  about  it,  but  by  paying  bills  for  it. 

Before  I  come  to  my  subject  I  want  to  explain  that  I  am  part  of  the 
Pageant,  but  I  was  left  out  by  mistake.  The  subject  of  the  Pageant  is 
"Maryland's  Part  in  the  National  Struggle,"  and  I  sympathize  on  every 
vital  matter  in  connection  with  Maryland's  part  in  our  national 
struggle. 

The  committee  of  which  my  colleague,  Dr.  Latane,  is  chairman,  the 
Council  of  the  Maryland  League  of  Defense,  has  been  appointed  by  that 
council  in  recognition  of  three  facts,  which  are  of  fundamental  conse- 
quence in  relation  to  the  war.   - 

The  first  fact  is  this :  In  a  democracy  the  outcome  of  the  war  depends 
upon  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  of  public  sentiment.  There  are 
different  ways  in  which  men  have  tried  to  sum  up  the  ways  in  which 
wars  are  won.  It  has  been  said  that  a  war  is  won  because  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomachs  of  the  army,  because  if  you  have  an  ill-fed  army  it 
will  fight  badly.  It  has  been  said  that  war  has  been  won  by  the  ath- 
letic preparation  of  the  soldiers  who  play  their  part  in  the  fight.  But 
this  war  is  not  going  to  be  won  unless  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
Maryland  people  is  aroused  to  a  degree  that  thus  far  has  not  been  at- 
tained, and  unless  they  are  awakened  to  the  significance  of  the  war  and 
the  momentous  crisis  before  it.  We  have  not  yet  felt  the  pinch  of  the 
war.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  casualty  lists  will  begin  to  come 
in;  when  the  burden  of  taxes  will  be  multiplied  many  fold,  hard  as  it 
seems  to  us  now;  when  the  demand  is  upon  the  citizen  for  all  manner 
of  services;  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  depends  more  upon  us  than 
any  other  people  and  of  the  future  destiny  of  civilized  mankind.  All  of 
that  depends  upon  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  people  of  this  country 
are  when  that  pinch  of  the  war  comes  upon  us. 

The  first  thing  needful,  then,  in  the  business  of  national  defense  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  American  people  put  their  hearts  into  the  Avar, 
and  do  a  great  deal  more  than  "their  bit"  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  realizing  these  great  human  needs  which  are 
at  stake.  And  that  means  that  the  war,  in  a  sense,  is  to  be  won  by 
speechmakers.  We  of  the  speechmaking  and  writing  professions  have 
felt  a  good  bit  humiliated  since  the  war  began  at  the  little  we  could 
seemingly  do.  especially  we  middle-aged  duffers,  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  branches  which  seem  directly  related  to  the  war.  But  since 
the  war  is  to  be  won  by  the  informing  of  public  opinion  about  its  ob- 
jects, and  won  by  the  firing  of  the  popular  heart,  then,  in  a  sense,  the 
war  is  not  to  be  won  without  a  great  deal  of  speechmaking,  in  which  we 
teachers  are  engaged  all  the  time.     Recognizing  this  fact,  and  having 
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also  reason  to  believe  it  possible  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try do  not  yet  quite  know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  have  no  perfectly 
clear  and  well-defined  vision  of  the  ends  for  which  we  are  fighting  and 
of  the  value  of  these  things  for  which  we  are  to  pay  so  dear  a  price; 
knowing  this,  the  Maryland  Council  for  Defense  has  seen  fit  to  estab- 
lish this  committee,  which,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  by  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word,  presents  to  the  people  of  Maryland  the  meaning 
of  the  war,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  the  duties  and  the  tasks  of  the 
individual  citizens. 

The  second  reason  which  applies  especially  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  is  this:  The  war  is  a  unique  and  incomparable  educational  op- 
portunity. It  is  an  opportunity  which  we  would  rather  have  avoided, 
because  whatever  gains  we  may  reap  from  it  are  bought  at  a  price 
which  we  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  paid;  but  we  could  not  with- 
honor  escape  this  ordeal.  And  there  is  not  only  before  us  the  hard- 
ships of  the  sacrifice  which  the  struggle  entails,  but  also  the  opportu- 
nity of  winning  from  these  hardships  and  sacrifices  and  experiences, 
which  we  shall  go  through  in  the  coming  months,  a  blessing  and  help. 

I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  this  educational  opportunity  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  intellectual  education  of  children,  although  in  ordi- 
nary schoolroom  instruction  we  are  offered  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  the  enlivening  of  our  teaching  on  a  good  many  of  the  old  conven- 
tional subjects  of  schoolroom  instruction.  Geography,  now  that  great 
rivers  are  battle  lines  and  the  oceans  are  the  means  of  supplies  upon 
which  the  end  of  the  conflict  depends,  can  be  made  to  have  for  children 
a  live  interest.  Ancient  history  has  come  to  have  new  value  now  that 
men  in  khaki  have  been  killing  each  other  on  the  plains  where  Greece 
and  her  enemies  fought  many  years  ago;  now  that  the  differentiation 
of  the  production  of  the  different  countries  is  brought  home  to  us  by  the 
fact  that  if  one  country  is  cut  off  from  another  either  country  is  lack- 
ing in  some  part  of  its  indispensable  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
All  these  things  become  incomparably  more  human  and  living  facts 
than  they  ever; were  in  the  schoolroom  instruction  of  the  older  gen- 
eration. 

The  war  is  an  incomparable  opportunity  for  civic  and  patriotic  edu- 
cation, not  only  to  the  children  and  young  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  all  of  us.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  United  States  as  the 
melting  pot  of  the  nations,  but  you  can  not  fuse  metal  without  heat; 
and  I  believe  that  this  war  is  to  be  the  fire  which  will  really  bring 
about — if  it  is  ever  to  be  brought  about — a  genuine  fusion  in  that  melt- 
ing pot,  and  that  many  a  hyphen  will  be  cut  off  in  the  process. 

When  the  appeal  to  every  conscience  has  been  driven  home  so  that  no 
man  can  mistake  it,  then  we  shall  attain  a  spirit  of  unity  in  our  Ameri- 
can Republic  which  for  these  many  years  we  have  not  had. 

The  committee  comes  before  you  to  ask  for  your  help.  That  help  can 
be  given  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  ask  those  of  you 
who  represent  rural  schools  to  organize  rural  meetings,  at  which  patri- 
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otic  speakers  shall  set  forth  the  meaning  of  the  war  to  all  the  commu- 
nity. If  you  will  get  up  these  meetings,  the  committee  will  try  to  pro- 
vide the  speakers  if  you  ask  them  to  do  so.  You  will  get  up  these 
meetings  and  write  to  the  secretary  of  this  committee,  Mr.  W.  H.  De- 
Courcy  Wright,  to  designate  the  speakers  from  a  number  of  volunteers 
for  that  service.  We  ask  you  also  to  distribute  such  reading  matter  as 
the  committee  may  prepare.  The  committee  has  already  prepared  and 
distributed  some  10,000  copies  about  "What  We  Are  Fighting  About,"  in 
which  we  have  tried  to  explain  the  primary  significances  of  the  war  and 
its  main  object.  If  any  teacher  or  school  official  here,  after  seeing  this 
pamphlet,  believes  it  can  be  distributed  to  advantage,  we  desire  that 
you  may  write  for  as  many  as  you  need  for  distribution  in  your  commu- 
nity. We  ask  also  that  those  of  you  who  can  make  speeches  and  are 
convinced  that  they  know  what  the  real  significance  of  the  war  is,  to 
volunteer  to  add  their  names  to  that  list  of  volunteer  speakers  which 
we  have  at  the  headquarters  of  the  committee,  for  service  especially 
in  their  own  communities. 

In  all  of  these  ways — in  the  opportunity  of  the  schoolroom,  and  in 
the  opportunity  of  daily,  frankly  talking  about  the  significance  of  this 
great  struggle,  with  neighbors  as  well  as  with  pupils,  with  the  parents, 
with  all  the  people  of  the  community — in  these  various  ways  the  com- 
mittee asks  your  co-operation,  so  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  old 
enough  in  Maryland  shall  really  understand  the  meaning  of  our  fighting 
and  the  purpose  of  it,  so  that  we  may  send  our  boys  to  the  front  with 
the  full  understanding  of  why  the  fight  must  be  carried  out. 

We  ask  you  to  take  part  in  informing  the  public  mind  fully,  so  that 
when  the  time  of  crisis  comes  Maryland,  at  any  rate,  among  the  States 
of  the  Union,  may  stand  erect,  firm,  steadfast,  and  loyal,  with  a  loyalty 
not  based  upon  blind  patriotism,  but  upon  intelligent,  rational  insight 
of  the  necessity  of  this  struggle,  that  this  largest  of  the  wars  in  which 
the  Republic  has  engaged  is  the  most  just  and  the  most  necessary. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  the  "Pageant" — "Maryland's 
Part  in  Our  National  Struggle" — by  students  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

The  meeting  closed  wiht  the  audience  rising  and  singing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  27. 

Two  general  meetings  were  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  27. 
one  at  the  City  College  and  the  other  at  the  Western  High  School. 
Prof.  E.  Clark  Fontaine  presided  at  the  City  College  meeting  and  Prof. 
J.  L.  Sigmund  at  the  Western  High  School. 

Addresses  were  delivered  at  each  meeting  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs,  and 
Dr.  David  Sneddin,  of  Columbia  University. 
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THE  WAR  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.* 
Address  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Teachers : 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  nation  that  we  love.  In  Eu- 
rope every  significant  major  operation,  whether  on  land  or  on  sea, 
during  the  past  three  years  has  resulted  in  a  significant  victory  for  our 
enemies.  One  after  another  we  have  seen  five  of  our  allies — Belgium, 
Servia,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  now  Italy — defeated  and  rendered  impo- 
tent for  the  rest  of  the  conflict.  More  and  more  it  is  borne  upon  us 
that  America  has  shouldered  the  responsibility  for  winning  this  war, 
and  that  we  will  win  it,  not  because  of  hatred  of  the  German  people, 
but  because  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  for  which  we  as  a  free  people 
stand. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  not  only  because  of  the  victories  of  our  ene- 
mies, but  because  Germany  has  been  enabled  to  show  to  the  world  a 
unity  of  spirit,  of  sacrifice  that  the  rest  of  us  have  not  yet  begun  to 
realize.  And  finally  we  are  coming  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  fighting  a  far  greater  battle  than  the  physical  battle  of  men's 
lives;  that  is,  the  battle  for  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  the  world  over. 

As  we  stand  in  this  cataclysm  of  mankind  there  are  certain  persist- 
ent questions  that  ring  in  our  ears:  What  is  going  to  become  of  man 
after  the  war  is  over?  What  is  going  to  become  of  man's  ideals  after 
the  end  of  this  great  conflict?  And  what  is  going  to  become  of  God 
Himself  and  His  religion? 

In  times  of  conflict  like  this  and  in  times  of  cataclysm  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  make  changes,  because  changes  are  most  easy  on  the  foundation 
of  old  things.  When  San  Francisco  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  earth- 
quake the  plans  that  Burnham  had  made  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Had 
there  been  some  man  of  far-reaching  vision  and  of  unparalleled  strength 
at  that  time  it  might  have  been  possible  for  a  new  city  to  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old — a  new  city  far  more  beautiful  and  far  more  worthy  of 
the  people  of  today  than  the  old  city  ever  could  have  been,  but  as  there 
was  no  one  with  the  vision  and  with  the  strength  at  that  time,  the  old 
city  arose  again  very  much  as  it  was  before.  Today  we  are  going  to 
have  the  same  opportunity  for  the  rebuilding  of  nations.  If  we  have 
the  vision,  if  we  have  the  desire,  if  we  have  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and 
if  we  have  the  strength,  we  can  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  nations,  upon 
the  soil  drenched  with  the  blood  of  mankind,  a  new  nation  and  a  new 
brotherhood  that  is  more  worthy  to  live  for  and  more  worthy  to  die  for 
than  any  of  the  old  nations  ever  have  been. 

I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  the  State  to  our 
west,  attending  during  the  winter  a  series  of  meetings  for  farmers  and 
listening  to  the  experts  who  came  in  to  those  meetings  and  told  (con- 

*(Stenographically  reported.) 
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vincingly  to  me)  of  the  contribution  that  science  had  made  to  agricult- 
ure, and  I  remember  going  out  from  the  meeting  and  driving  through 
the  country  the  following  spring  and  summer,  noting  how  the  farmers 
had  only  here  and  there,  sporadically  and  fortuitously  apparently,  re- 
ceived the  advice  that  had  been  given  them  and  applied  it  in  their  farm- 
ing, and  I  remember  wondering  what  we  should  do  as  a  great  people 
if,  in  some  far  distant  time,  we  should  become  so  crowded  as  to  need 
every  ounce  of  food  that  the  soil  raised.  I  knew  then  that  we  should 
as  a  people  demand  that  the  very  best  science  be  applied  that  every 
man  who  tilled  the  soil  must  follow  the  best  procedure,  because  the  life 
of  the  people  would  be  at  stake.  In  this  ilustration  we  find  an  exact 
parallel  to  what  we  have  been  doing  in  education  for  the  past  genera- 
tions. Sociologists,  philosophers,  educationists  of  various  kinds  have 
been  presenting  to  us  ideals  that  had  more  or  less  scientific  basis,  and 
have  been  urging  us  to  put  those  principles  into  effect  in  the  conduct  of 
our  schools;  but  we  were  not  croAvded;  we  had  no  pressure  to  force  us 
to  do  otherwise  than  as  we  had  always  done,  and  so  only  here  and 
there,  sporadically  and  fortuitously,  we  saw  our  schools  changed,  and 
frequently  changed  only  temporarily,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
spirit  and  the  new  philosophy.  Today  we  stand  at  a  time  when  we 
dare  not  temporize.  We  are  at  a  period  when  we  dare  not  fail  to  adopt 
the  very  best  that  is  presented  to  us  for  the  rearing  of  children  to  make 
a  democracy  that  is  Avorth  while. 

Only  recently  we  have  seen  how  the  army  of  our  country  has  compli- 
mented education  by  adopting,  practically  unchanged,  the  entire  pro- 
grs  m  that  has  been  presented  during  the  past  generations  repeatedly 
by  school  men  and  school  Avomen  of  our  nation.  Yv"e  have  been  plead- 
ing in  our  schools  for  a  reorganization  of  education  that  rests  upon 
logical  and  convincing  grounds,  and  Ave  hi  ve  had  men  stand  in  the  way 
because  for  ten  years  they  have  been,  let  us  say,  principals  of  petty 
elementary  schools,  and  they  feared  that  they  would  lose  something  of 
their  own  little  poAver.  And  yet  when  the  Government  entered  the  Avar 
and  re:  lized  that  every  needed  change  must  be  made  in  order  that  the 
av;  r  might  be  Avon,  reorganization  became  a  matter  of  fact.  Our  old 
.cuts  of  1,000  men  altogether  of  infantry,  or  1,000  men  altogether 
. ,  lry  or  of  artillery  wer  ed  and,  profiting  by  logic  and  ex- 

perience of  other  nations,  the  Government  organized  its  regiments  of 
men  of  various  units,  one  supple  the  other,  so  as  to  make 

a  greater  effect.     The  Ancie  •    \rtillery  of  Boston,  the 

at  of  New  York,  the  First  Troop  of  Ph'iladelphi 
it  of  Arize  risely  as  the  princi- 

pal of  some  elementary  school  lias  proteste  i  the  reora   oiz  ton 

r  schools.     With  what  effect?     With  the  effect  that  it  Avas  pointed 
out  to  every  one  of  these  organizi  tion  rifice  on  the  part  of 

an   individual,   or  an  organization   either,   Avas   sufficient.     Everything 
I   be  done  to  bring  about  a  victory  of  the  ide  Is  for  which  Ave  stand. 

Educationists  have  been  preaching  for  a  generation  past  the  neces- 
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sity  for  the  reorganization  of  our  courses  of  study,  the  elimination  of 
those  details  not  likely  to  be  of  wide  value,  but  changes  have  been  slow 
and  uncertain.  We  have  found  men  preaching  this  philosophy,  which 
was  based  upon  sound  experimentation  and  psychology,  ridiculed  as 
mere  dreamers.  By  way  of  contrast,  only  the  other  day  I  was  talking 
with  an  artillery  officer,  asking  him  about  the  amount  of  mathematics 
that  is  given  to  the  men  who  will  direct  the  guns  that  fling  the  great 
shells  across  the  battle  lines,  and  he  said,  "We  drill  in  just  one  hundred 
and  nine  principles  of  mathematics  that  apply  to  our  business."  I  asked 
if  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  was  told 
that  those  who  show  particular  aptitude  and  fitness  for  abstract  study 
are  detailed  to  West  Point  and  other  places  for  specialization.  For  a 
generation  past  we  have  been  preaching  that  provisions  must  be  made 
for  individual  differences— differences  in  natural  ability,  differences  in 
social  and  economic  inheritances,  differences  in  personal  ambitions, 
and  the  like — and  we  have  been  met  by  petty  excuses,  some  economical 
and  some  based  upon  a  sentiment  that  is  unstable.  The  army,  in  or- 
ganizing for  the  immediate  and  great  work  that  is  before  it,  has 
adopted  our  policies  precisely.  In  four  of  the  great  cantonments  of 
this  country  today  there  are  squads  of  men  trained  in  education  and 
trained  in  psychology  that  are  measuring  the  various  soldiers  sent  to 
those  cantonments,  in  order  to  find  out  what  are  their  abilities,  and 
then  to  classify  them,  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  most  to  the 
nation  they  are  serving,  and  every  one  of  those  tests  that  is  being  ap- 
plied to  the  army  today  was  first  applied  to  children  in  selected  schools 
of  enlightened  communities. 

We  have  been  preaching  that  the  best  work  in  our  schools  can  be 
secured  only  by  providing  adequate  motives,  but  if  you  want  to  see  the 
strongest  motivation  in  any  teaching  today  travel  out  to  any  one  of  the 
military  camps  and  see  how  the  officers  are  setting  before  the  private 
soldiers  and  the  higher  officers  are  setting  before  the  officers'  training 
classes  the  highest  motives  that  can  be  got,  the  motives,  first,  of  life 
against  death,-  and  secondly,  life  of  the  spirit  against  death  of  the 
spirit.  And  the  final  point  I  call  your  attention  to  is  that  for  a  genera- 
tion we  have  been  preaching  the  necessity  in  our  schools  of  getting 
actual  situations,  in  order  that  our  pupils  might  appreciate  what  is 
being  taught,  and  then  might  learn  more  quickly  and  better.  The 
army,  after  a  few  preliminary  steps,  has  discarded  the  class-room 
study  of  the  multiple  parts  of  the  machine  gun,  for  instance,  and  takes 
the  men  out  into  the  field,  where  the  gun  is  put  into  operation,  and  as 
new  situations  arise  those  men  are  taught  how  to  handle  that  gun, 
and,  bit  by  bit,  all  the  parts  of  that  gun.  In  the  teaching  of  throwing 
of  hand  grenades  there  is  no  class-room  work.  The  men  are  taken  out 
to  throw  model  grenades  on  level  ground,  then  over  screens,  and  then 
finally  the  actual  hand  grenade  that  is  used  in  warfare. 

If  these  things  are  profitable  for  a  nation  training  its  soldiery,  how 
we  must  hang  our  heads  in  shame  that  we  have  put  any  obstacle  in  the 
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way  of  adopting  the  program  in  training  the  youth  who  are  later  to 
make  our  country. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  to  all  who  give  this  matter  any 
thought  whatever  that  education  not  only  has  made  this  war  possible, 
but  that  it  has  made  it  inevitable.  Any  man  living  in  Germany  today 
has  had  the  pernicious  philosophy  of  Nietsche  sounded  in  his  ears  year 
in  and  year  out.  When  Nietsche  wrote  that  war  had  accomplished 
greater  things  that  had  love  for  his  fellow-man  he  set  up  an  issue 
sharply  between  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  philosophy  of 
America.  Those  of  us  who  had  friends  or  families  in  Germany  imme- 
diately before  the  war,  or  when  the  war  began,  know  how  completely 
the  idea  had  been  drilled  into  the  people  that  because  of  Germany's 
intelligence,  its  army,  and  its  industry,  the  world  was  jealous,  and  that 
war  was  inevitable.  Vernon  Kellogg  has  presented  in  the  August  At- 
lantic Monthly  an  article  that  every  one  of  us  -should  read  and  lay  to 
heart,  because  it  presents  with  clearness  and  convincingness  that  no 
one  can  escape  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  hard  philosophy  of  a 
foreign  people  and  that  philosophy  of  democracy  on  which  our  nation 
has  been  built.  Germany  believes  that  the  Kaiser  tried  to  keep  peace, 
but  that  evil  nations  on  all  sides  attacked  her,  and  that  she  was  fight- 
ing, and  is  still  fighting,  to  preserve  her  own  life. 

In  a  book  that  is  now  in  press  and  will  soon  be  issued,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Alexander,  you  will  find  a  number  of  stenographic  reports  of  lessons 
given  in  the  German  schools,  and  a  reading  of  these  lessons  will  ex- 
plain to  anyone  how  the  war  has  become  not  merely  possible,  but  inev- 
itable. Questions  were  given  week  in  and  week  but  to  these  German 
boys  and  girls — German  boys  particularly  in  the  gymnasium — ques- 
tions of  this  kind:  "Which  is  the  best  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth?" 
"Germany." 

"Who  has  made  this  the  best  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth?" 
"The  Kaiser." 

"What  country  is  our  natural  enemy?"     "France." 

"What  must  we  do  to  the  natural  enemy  of  our  country?"  "De- 
stroy it." 

"What  is  the  shortest  route  from  Berlin  to  Paris?"  "Through 
Belgium." 

This  book  I  refer  to,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  war  book,  but  happens  to 
be  a  serious  doctor's  dissertation.  When  we  read  these  lessons  and  see 
how  these  questions  are  asked,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  how  the  cate- 
chism received  a  chorus  of  unanimous  and  uniform  answers  from  every 
boy  and  every  girl  that  went  into  secondary  education  in  Germany  we 
understand  how  when  the  spark  was  applied  to  the  magazine  the  whole 
world  was  in  flame  with  conflict. 

I  wish  there  were  time  for  me  this  morning  to  give  you  anything  like 
an  adequate  sketch  of  Germany's  secondary  education,  in  order  that 
you  might  appreciate  the  great  definiteness  of  purpose,  the  great  skill 
in  organiation,  the  great  persistence  of  that  nation  in  inculcating  prin- 
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ciples  that  were  to  make  them  masters  of  the  world.  Dean  Russell  has 
presented  in  the -March,  1916,  number  of  our  Teachers'  College  Record 
the  best  interpretation  that  I  know  anywhere  of  German  secondary 
education,  and  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  that. 

I  must  call  your  attention  just  for  a  few  moments  to  the  salient  facts 
that  have  made  this  conflict  what  it  is.  Germany  has  a  system  of  edu- 
cation and  not  a  number  of  scattered  schools  throughout  the  great  em- 
pire. Germany  has  a  minister  of  education  and  religion,  who  is  the 
unifying  influence  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  every 
document  that  is  issued  from  his  office  to  every  schoolmaster  through- 
out the  entire  empire  we  find  printed  that  the  purpose  of  German  edu- 
cation is  the  making  of  "God-fearing,  country-loving,  self-supporting 
subjects  of  imperial  Germany."  The  direct  object  of  that  statement  is 
the  one  word  "subject"  rather  than  "citizen,"  and  every  one  of  those 
details  is  there,  not  for  ornamentation,  but  because  of  its  pragmatic 
value. 

If  we  go  back  in  the  history  of  Germany  just  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  and  realize  that  instead  of  a  great  nation  there  was  a 
loosely  connected  group  of  small  nations,  each  one  with  its  petty  king 
or  petty  "herzog"  or  prince,  as  the  case  might  be,  living  in  misery, 
more  or  less  in  poverty  and  degradation,  and  only  a  step  from  barbar- 
ism; if  we  realize  that  they  were  controlled  by  foreign  nations;  that 
such  culture  as  there  was  in  the  country  was  expressed  in  French; 
that  French  literature  and  French  art  were  supreme;  that  French 
soldiers  controlled  the  roads  and  collected  the  taxes,  we  can  appre- 
ciate with  what  welcome  Fichte's  address  to  the  German  nation  was 
received  in  1810,  when  Fichte  called  to  the  people  of  Germany  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression  and  rise  up  and  prepare  themselves  to  be- 
come a  nation,  independent  themselves,  and  governing  the  world,  if 
need  be.  Immediately  after  that  a  system  of  education  was  promul- 
gated, with  the  University  of  Berlin  at  its  head,  with  this  motto  of 
making  God-fearing,  country-loving,  self-supporting  "subjects"  of  im- 
perial Germany  as  its  keynote.  There  is  not  time  to  tell  you,  if  I  could, 
of  the  secret  meetings,  of  the  drills,  of  the  preparation  and  the  gradual 
development  of  the  new  nation  that  has  brought  us  to  this  moment 
today. 

In  1870  Germany  quickly  defeated  France,  Germany  taking  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Germany  became  a  nation  that  began  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  even  of  many  people  in  democratic  America,  to  the 
extent  that  we  sent  hordes  of  students  and  multitudes  of  visitors  there 
every  year  to  see  how  they  had  developed.  We  found  in  the  schools — 
those  that  were  enabled  to  get  into  the  schools — that  this  motto  of 
making  God-fearing,  country-loving,  self-supporting  subjects  of  the  im- 
perial German  Empire  motivates  absolutely  everything  that  is  done  in 
the  class  room.  The  state  governs  education;  the  state  determines  the 
curriculum;  the  state  chooses  the  teachers;  the  state  determines  the 
salaries  of  those  teachers;  the  state  gives  those  teachers  a  social  and 
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economic  position  in  every  community;  the  state  pensions  those  teach- 
ers when  they  are  too  old  for  work.  The  state  as  a  whole  develops  its 
schools,  because  through  their  development  the  state  c;  n  become  su- 
preme. We  find  in  the  instruction  in  those  class  rooms  no  socialized 
recitation  as  we  know  it  in  America;  we  find  text-books  that  are 
syllabi;  Ave  find  no  freedom  of  the  use  of  libraries,  let  children  find 
things  that  way  that  they  ought  not  to  know  in  a  monarchy.  We  find 
the  teachers  keeping  the  children  a  long  day,  and  only  instructing  them 
in  the  things  that  the  state  has  determined  those  children  should  know. 
We  find  no  parent-teachers'  associations  in  Germany.  The  parents  are 
not  even  admitted  to  the  schools  in  Germany  except  on  certain  days. 
Why?  Lest  they  criticise,  lest  some  enemy  of  the  state  get  in  there  and 
do  something  to  interfere  with  the  program  of  the  state. 

We  find  that  those  children  are  God-fearing  children.  Why?  Let  us 
hope  because  everyone  should  be  God-fearing,  but  we  can  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  back  of  this  militaristic  state  which  determined  this  motto 
back  in  the  militaristic  state  that  determined  the  organization  and  op- 
eration of  the  schools  there  was  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  men 
make  better  subjects  if  they  fear  God  and  identify  God  with  the  Kaiser. 

We  find  that  there  is  compulsory  religious  instruction.  John  Dewey 
told  some  time  ago  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was  living  in  Berlin,  study- 
ing there,  who  had  registered  casually  on  the  card  that  the  police  had 
brought  to  him  that  he  was  a  member  of  such-and-such  a  church.  He 
had  registered  his  child's  age  and  name,  and  when  this  child  came 
around  to  its  sixth  birthday  one  of  the  presents  for  that  child  was  a 
call  from  a  policeman,  and  the  policeman  wanted  to  know  what  that 
father  and  mother  were  doing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  child. 
The  state  was  going  to  see  to  it  that  this  child  had  religious  instruc- 
tion of  some  kind.  He  might  be  a  Jew,  he  might  be  a  Catholic,  he 
might  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Lutheran,  or  what  not,  but  the  state  was 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  had  religious  instruction  of  some  kind 
We  suspect  the  purpose  of  this  state  when  it  insists  on  religious  train- 
ing. A  man  will  make  any  sacrifice,  a  man  will  throw  his  life  reck- 
lessly away,  if  he  is  only  assured  that  immediately  after  death  he  is 
going  to  enter  into  a  life  that  is  far  more  glorious,  that  will  compensate 
him  for  any  earthly  sacrifice. 

Germany  is  interested,  of  course,  that  every  one  of  its  citizens  be- 
come country-loving.  Its  songs  have  been  sung  the  world  over,  and  ar 
we  have  sung  "Lieb  Vaterland"  every  one  of  us  has  felt  centralizing 
power  of  tbe  song.  Germany  has  written  into  its  poetry,  has  written 
into  its  music,  has  written  into  its  national  study  of  history  and  into 
its  national  study  of  great  men  the  elements  of  love  of  its  country. 
And  what  is  more,  Germany  had  made,  before  the  war,  her  country 
lovable,  as  many  who  have  visited  Germany  recognize.  A  series  of 
small  pensions  judiciously  distributed  on  the  part  of  the  state  bind 
the  citizenship  to  it. 

Finally,  Germany  said  that  every  one  of  its  citizens  must  be  self- 
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supporting,  because  a  progressive,  growing  nation  could  not  afford  to 
carry  paupers  on  its  back.  More  than  tbat,  we  suspect  that  these  wise 
men  who  formulated  the  philosophy  of  education  for  Germany  realized 
that  no  nation  could  develop  with  great  unity  if  there  was  not  a  spirit 
of  contentment  and  pride  within  it.  Men  who  have  nothing  easily 
strike,  and  men  who  have  nothing  easily  rush  into  mob  violence  and 
disorder,  but  the  man  who  has  laid  aside  a  little  accumulation  of 
money,  the  man  who  owns  his  own  home,  does  not  easily  throw  up  his 
job  and  join  the  I.  W.  "W.  So  the  German  state  has  safeguarded  itself 
by  training  its  citizens  to  be  self-supporting. 

Now,  against  this  wholly  definite  program  of  Germany  what  have  we 
in  America  to  offer?  If  I  should  ask  one  after  another  of  the  promi- 
nent high-school  principals  who  sit  in  this  audience  to  stand  and  make 
a  statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  are  running  our  high  schools 
in  Indiana  today,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  unanimity  of  statements  we 
should  find.  Certainly  we  can  not — and  God  grant  that  we  never 
may — adopt  the  statement  of  Germany  that  the  purpose  of  our  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of  subjects  of  any  imperial  state,  but  can  we 
make  an  equally  definite  and  equally  clear  and  equally  convincing 
statement  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  development  of  citizens 
in  a  democracy? 

But  now,  an  end  of  indefiniteness  of  purpose.  Now,  we  soldiers  of 
the  schools  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  ammunition  and  expert 
leadership.  No  longer  can  we  teach  subjects  in  the  vague  hope  that  in 
some  far-off  event  they  may  possibly  prove  good.  No  longer  must  we 
struggle  toward  a  dimly  defined  goal  with  only  fortuitous  knowledge 
of  victory  or  defeat;  no  longer  can  we  entrust  human  souls  and  the 
highest  of  human  ideals  to  untrained  and  immature  teachers;  no 
longer  dare  we  admit  millions  of  men  of  alien  thought  into  our  brother- 
hood without  a  determined  and  a  persistent  effort  not  only  to  reveal  to 
them  the  ideals  of  this  Land  of  Liberty,  but  also  to  make  this  land  more 
beautiful  and  more  worthy  by  understanding  and  assimilating  the  ele- 
ments of  good  that  our  immigrants  bring  to  us.  We  love  our  land  and 
its  ideals;  we  know  our  imperfections;  we  recognize  our  dangers  more 
keenly  than  the  layman  can,  and  we  demand  of  an  awakened  nation  an 
aid  to  prevent  for  democracy  a  retrogression  as  disastrous  as  that  re- 
cently occurring  in  Italy.  For  weeks  and  months  Italy  forced  itself 
forward,  foot  by  foot  and  mile  by  mile,  at  a  sacrifice  of  half  a  million 
men,  but  in  six  days  it  has  been  swept  back  by  a  resistless  onrush  of 
the  enemy  through  the  lines.  For  a  century  in  America  we  have  gone 
forward  step  by  step,  with  sacrifice  of  men,  with  sacrifice  of  every  kind 
in  this  great  war  of  democracy,  but  now  we  stand  in  danger  of  being 
swept  back  from  our  democratic  principles,  swept  away  from  the  ideals 
that  have  made  our  nation,  in  just  as  serious  a  defeat  and  perhaps  as 
irretrievable  a  defeat  as  that  which  Italy  suffered.  Today  we  find 
many  of  the  principles  of  democracy  suspended.  In  the  suspension  of 
these  principles  of  democracy  we  who  are  true  to  our  country  recog- 
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nize  a  certain  amount  of  necessity.  We  know  that  military  operations 
demand  secrecy,  and  when  our  Rainbow  Division  moves  we  keep  our 
mouths  shut,  lest  our  enemy  send  out  his  vessels  to  snare  our  broth- 
ers. When  we  find  our  Rainbow  Division  has  landed  at  a  certain  port 
in  Europe  we  keep  quiet,  because  we  know  that  we  must  keep  secrets 
from  the  enemy.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  this  inevitable  abeyance 
of  our  principles,  with  this  voluntary  surrender  of  our  rights,  there  are 
dangers  that  are  not  necessary. 

Since  leaving  home  Monday  night  I  have  read  in  papers  bought  on 
the  train  and  in  towns  through  which  we  passed  appeals  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  mayor  of  a  certain  great  city,  because  if  we  did  not  elect  him 
we  cast  a  ballot  against  patriotism;  an  appeal  to  support  the  mayor  of 
another  city,  who  is  under  indictment  for  manslaughter,  lest  a  vote 
against  him  should  be  unpatriotic;  an  appeal  that  we  vote  against 
woman's  suffrage  next  Tuesday,  because  if  we  do  vote  for  woman's 
suffrage  we  might  disturb  our  political  tranquility;  an  appead  in  a 
neighboring  State  to  vote  against  an  issue  of  bonds  to  replace  a  set  of 
fire  traps  in  the  way  of  school  buildings  in  a  city,  lest  we  interfere  with 
the  financing  of  the  war  and  thus  seem  unpatriotic.  I  say,  along  with 
the  inevitable  ignorance  which  we  find  in  a  democracy,  along  with  the 
inevitable  lack  of  interest  we  find  in  any  democracy  this  side  of 
heaven,  we  also  find  a  small  and  persistent  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
democracy  by  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  for  their  own 
petty  gains,  and  it  is  against  such  insidious  inroads  into  our  democ- 
racy, it  is  against  such  insidious  attacks  on  the  principles  that  we  love 
and  on  which  our  nation  is  founded  that  we,  as  school  men,  must  be  on 
our  guard,  and  we  must  educate  our  boys  and  girls  so  that  they  will 
have  the  intellect,  they  will  have  the  information,  they  will  have  the 
courage  to  stand  against  those  attacks  just  as  loyally,  just  as  bravely, 
and  just  as  persistently  as  our  men  are  going  to  stand  against  the 
physical  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  slogan  of  patriotism,  which  often  involves  passion  and  hate  and 
blinds  us  to  reason,  may  be  used  to  advance  the  very  ideals  that  we 
have  entered  the  war  to  defeat.  Only  two  weeks  ago  I  sat  in  the  con- 
vocation of  a  university  of  a  great  State  and  heard  a  man  speak  to  that 
audience  for  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  and  he  made  just  two  points — ■ 
one  was  that  the  Kaiser  is  a  scoundrel  and  the  other  that  we  were 
going  to  stay  in  the  war  until  victory.  The  two  statements  every  one 
of  us  will  admit,  but  the  speaker  stated  them  over  and  over  again  in 
different  terms  with  the  sole  purpose  of  inflaming  our  passions  rather 
than  of  fortifying  our  intellect,  and  I  flushed  with  shame  that  any  man 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  university  and  Avho  had  at  one  time  represented 
one  of  our  great  universities  should  stoop  to  that  sort  of  ignoble  in- 
flaming of  passions  rather  than  the  fortification  of  intellect. 

America  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  free  speech,  and  we  have 
tolerated  free  speech  by  men  who  held  ideas  different  from  ours  be- 
cause we  realize  that  only  through  freedom  of  speech  could  come  free- 
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dom  of  thought.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  discharge  a -man  from  a  uni- 
versity or  from  a  national  position  or  from  a  clerkship  in  a  country 
store  than  it  is  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong,  and  yet  we  would 
fare  better  in  a  democracy  with  freedom  of  speech  than  secrecy  and 
sedition.  If  we  can  not  prove  by  intellectual  arguments  to  men  that 
they  are  wrong  and  democracy  is  right,  for  God's  sake  let's  give  up 
democracy.  We  need  to  come  through  a  firmly  based  democracy  to  a 
wider  national  intelligence  and  to  a  federation  of  the  world. 

When  the  future  record  is  made  and  the  achievement  of  our  school  is 
recorded  the  questions  confronting  the  next  decade  will  be:  "How  did 
the  American  school  meet  this  supreme  trial  of  democracy?  What  did 
it  do  to  substitute  sweet  reasonableness  for  passion,  to  fortify  love  with 
impregnable  logic  and  fact,  and  to  subordinate  provincial,  sectarian, 
and  partisan  spirit  of  mind  to  aims  and  interests  which  are  common  to 
unselfish  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  of  all  kinds?"  God  grant 
that  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  future  as  satisfactorily  as 
our  hopes  now  dictate. 

WANTED:   A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  OF  METHOD. 

Digest  of  an  Address  Before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 

Baltimore,  November  27,  1917,  by  Professor  David  Snedden, 

of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City. 

1.  In  actual  practice,  the  successful  practice  of  teaching  involved  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  the  study  of  many  forms  of  special  method. 
The  teaching  of  music,  or  typewriting,  or  handwriting,  or  arithmetic,  or 
literature,  in  every  case  involves  a  set  of  principles  of  method  that 
have  slowly  evolved,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  become  traditional. 

On  the  other  hand,  contemporary  educational  writing  presents  but 
few  instances  of  the  successful  formulation  of  principles  of  general 
method,  by  which  is  meant  either  general  principles  of  learning  on  the 
part  of  pupils  or  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Some  general 
principles  of  method  have  become  condensed  into  aphorisms  which  we 
can  all  readily  repeat,  but  which,  in  practice,  we  rarely  apply.  Among 
these  are:  "Learn  to  do  by  doing;"  "from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract;" "from  the  particular  to  the  general;"  from  the  near  to  the  re- 
mote," etc.  A  few  years  ago  much  was  heard  of  certain  general  prin- 
ciples of  method  indicated  by  such  titles  as:  "The  inductive  method;" 
"the  principles  of  correlation;"  "the  principles  of  interest;"  "the 
culture-epoch  theory  as  a  basis  of  method;"  and  other  similar,  more  or 
less  general,  captions.  Perhaps  of  all  the  so-called  principles  of  gen- 
eral method  brought  to  our  attention  in  recent  years  that  of  "interest" 
has  found  most  genuine  and  widespread  application.  It  may  truthfully 
be  said  that  all  education  in  the  elementary  school  and  some  in  the 
high  school  is  today  permeated  by  the  ideal  of  securing  interest  as  a 
vital  accompaniment  of  educational  processes. 

2.  In  the  estimation  of  the   speaker,  there  is   now  opportunity  to 
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formulate  a  new  general  principle  of  method  that  ought  to  be  of  very 
great  usefulness  in  the  shaping  of  curricula,  and  even  in  the  making 
of  text-books  and  other  guides  for  teachers  and  pupils.  This  principle 
should  be  based  upon  the  qualitative  difference  found  among  educa- 
tional objectives  as  now  held  in  our  schools,  which  may  be  illustrated, 
for  example,  as  follows:  In  some  cases  our  objectives  have  in  view 
certain  very  definite  forms  of  mastery  or  of  power  to  do.  Spelling, 
handwriting,  introductory  arithmetic,  and  the  mechanics  of  reading  are 
good  instances.  In  these  studies  the  expected  results  take  the  form  of 
certain  powers  which  are  expected  to  last  the  pupil  through  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  teaching  appreciation  of  music  and  in  telling 
stories  and  encouraging  general  reading  in  the  grades  clearly  we  do 
not  have  in  view  definite  powers  of  mastery  as  an  expected  outcome. 
We  recognize  the  impracticability  of  tests  or  examinations  in  these 
fields.  Rather  do  our  expected  results  take  the  form  of  growth,  intel- 
lectual nutrition,  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  and  the  like. 

3.  Now,  because  the  two  classes  of  objectives  above  illustrated  are 
so  fundamentally  unlike  it  follows  that  the  respective  methods  em- 
ployed in  their  attainment  will  necessarily  also  be  fundamentally  un- 
like. The  methods  proving  most  effective  in  teaching  spelling  and 
mastery  of  the  multiplication  table  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
be  as  unlike  as  possible  from  the  methods  by  which  we  can  most  suc- 
cessfully beget  appreciation  of  music,  interest  in  stories,  or  satisfac- 
tion from  general  reading. 

4.  But  the  distinctions  here  indicated  not  only  separate  one  type  of 
study  from  another,  but  in  many  cases  are  involved  in  studies  now 
found  under  one  organization  and  comprehended  within  one  type  of 
text-book.  In  the  study  of  history  and  geography,  for  instance,  there 
are  implicit  certain  objectives  that  closely  resemble  those  to  be 
achieved  in  spelling  and  the  multiplication  table.  There  should  be 
some  intellectual  mastery  of  facts  and  principles  expected  to  be  re- 
tained throughout  life  and  expected  to  function  in  quite  definite  and 
tangible  forms  of  utility.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  studies  there 
are  many  objectives  that  partake  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  the 
objectives  to  be  realized  through  the  reading  of  good  literature.  The 
pupil  should  build  up  a  background  of  appreciation,  but  without  ex- 
pecting to  be  subjected  to  tests  or  pass  examinations  in  these  fields. 
It  is  the  speaker's  conviction  that  the  time  will  come  when  such  studies 
as  geography  and  history  will  be  quite  definitely  differentiated  along 
these  lines,  very  much  as  we  are  now  differentiating  English-language 
studies  from  literature  studies  and  the  appreciation  of  music  as  an  end 
from  the  ability  to  execute  music  as  an  educational  end. 

5.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  contemporary  high  school  where  there  is 
greatest  need  just  now  of  the  application  of  the  principles  here  sug- 
gested. Practically  every  study  in  the  high  school  now  conforms  to 
certain  traditionally  accepted  standards  of  formal  teaching.  A  clever 
critic  in  England  recently  said,  apropos  of  the  substitution  of  certain 
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"modern"  studies  for  the  classics,  that  it  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run,  because  physics,  chemistry,  and  history,  as 
taught,  would,  by  virtue  of  the  method  employed  in  their  teaching,  be 
simply  the  classics  under  other  names.  In  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can high  school  the  absurdity  of  prevailing  tradition  is  most  clearly 
revealed  in  the  field  of  English  literature,  where  the  methods  of  in- 
struction still  prevailingly  employed  involves  the  same  analytical  ap- 
proaches, methods  of  dissection,  and  the  like,  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  study  of  Latin  or  mathematics.  The  outcome  is  that  many  people 
are  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  true  appreciation  of  literature  ever 
results  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  high  school.  Some 
formal  knowledge  of  certain  more  or  less  uninteresting  facts  about 
literature  may  be  an  outcome,  but  in  the  sense  that  certain  permanent 
interests  are  established,  higher  standards  of  taste  formed,  this  may 
very  much  be  doubted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  should  be  a  substantial  place  in 
high  school  education  for  the  development  of  higher  appreciations,  es- 
pecially in  such  fields  as  literature,  fine  arts,  practical  arts,  and 
science.  But  because  we  have  no  clear-cut  objectives  here  our  methods 
are  formal  and  often  unproductive.  Those  who  are  today  advocating 
the  introduction  of  a  new  science  subject  to  be  called  general  science, 
although  not  always  clearly  aware  of  their  purpose,  undoubtedly  have 
in  view  the  development  of  better  appreciation  of  science  as  a  chief  end 
rather  than  the  attainment  of  specific  powers  of  mastery  in  skill  or 
knowledge. 

6.  The  largest  opportunity  immediately  ahead  of  educators  to  achieve 
results  along  the  lines  here  indicated  is  to  be  found  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Here  it  should  be  possible  in  some  curricula  clearly  to  differ- 
entiate between  those  ends  or  purposes  that  represent  definite  and 
closely  organized  knowledge  and  those  other  ends  that  are  best  de- 
scribed by  the  word  "appreciation." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  first  category  there  can  be  comparatively 
little  flexibility.  In  such  departments  as  spelling,  arithmetic,  common 
knowledge  of  history,  and  common  knowledge  of  geography  the  student 
can  be  allowed  little  option.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  subjects  having 
appreciation  as  an  end  there  is  room  for  almost  indefinite  flexibility. 
as  can  be  clearly  understood  by  consideration  of  such  subjects  as 
music,  science,  and  literature. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  needed  a  fairly  clear-cut  formulation  of 
the  qualitative  differentiations  that  should  exist  among  educational 
objectives  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  have  at  least  two  classes  of  these 
as  to  each  of  which  appropriate  principles  of  method  may  be  developed. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  27. 

The  general  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was  held  at  the  Western 
High  School,  with  Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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versity,  presiding.  The  program  opened  with,  music  by  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  Orchestra,  after  which  Dr.  Buchner  introduced  Dr.  William  C. 
Ruediger,  of  the  George  Washington  University. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHING  CORPS. 
Dr.  William  C.  Ruediger. 

In  going  up  and  down  in  this  land  and  traveling  east  and  west  in  it 
the  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind  that  there  is  no  asset  in 
a  school  system  more  to  be  desired  than  a  wholesome  spirit  in  the 
teaching  corps.  It  is  more  to  be  desired  than  fine  buildings,  elaborate 
equipment,  generous  salary  schedules,  or  well-trained  teachers,  or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  fine  buildings,  elaborate  equipment,  generous 
salary  schedules,  and  well-trained  teachers  are  of  little  avail  without 
a  wholesome  spirit  in  the  teaching  corps.  The  spirit  of  the  corps  be- 
comes the  spirit  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
is  reflected  in  the  spirit  of  the  pupils.  When  this  spirit  is  right  the 
foundation  for  co-operation  and  for  progressive  efficiency  is  intact,  but 
when  it  is  wrong  maximal  efficiency,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  is  out 
of  the  question. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  growth  is 
at  times  accompanied  by  pains,  even  by  severe  pains.  A  school  system, 
like  a  nation,  may  occasionally  pass  through  a  crisis  in  which  strife 
and  turmoil  are  the  signs  of  growth.  A  system  that  has  for  a  long 
time  been  resting  on  the  bottom  is  likely  to  require  some  strong  jolts  to 
start  it  moving.  Furthermore,  in  a  progressive  system  readjustments 
of  a  lesser  nature  are  recurrently  demanded,  and  these  are  practically 
sure  to  ruffle  the  spirits  of  some.  But  crises  are  exceptional,  the  re- 
sult, perhaps,  of  failing  to  make  the  lesser  readjustments  as  they  are 
needed,  and  the  lesser  readjustments  ought  not  to  mar  the  spirit  of  the 
corps  as  a  whole.  They  are  likely  to  do  this  only  when  made  by  an 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  executive  without  the  discussion  and  consent 
of  the  group  concerned.  Yet  in  this  connection  it  should  be  recognized 
by  all  that  class-room  teachers  have  a  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
progressive  readjustments.  When  through  lack  of  vision  or  love  of 
ease  they  stand  in  the  way  of  such  readjustments  they  must  expect 
occasionally  to  be  overridden.  The  world  can  not  stop  on  their  ac- 
count. But  under  wise,  sympathetic,  and  democratic  leadership  teach- 
ers as  a  class  are  not  found  wanting.  Where  the  new  conditions  de- 
mand additional  or  different  training  they  are  usually  willing  and 
anxious  to  secure  it,  spending  their  own  time,  effort,  and  money  in 
doing  so. 

The  factors  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  corps  primarily 
depends  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  pertaining  to 
personalities,  and  (2)  those  pertaining  to  administrative  policies. 

A  highly  significant  factor,  and  seemingly  the  most  difficult  of  regu- 
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lation,  is  the  personality  of  the  administrative  officer  concerned,  be  he 
principal,  supervisor,  or  superintendent.  When  this  person  is  self- 
centered,  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  irritable  in  disposition  and  devious  in 
his  ways,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  a  free,  frank,  and  wholesome 
spirit.  It  is  little  short  of  remarkable  how  a  building,  a  district,  or  an 
entire  school  system  comes  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  officer  at  the  head, 
especially  if  this  officer  is  a  person  of  calibre.  A  strong  subordinate 
may  in  part  be  able  to  displace  this  spirit,  but  only  in  part. 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  discussing  the  personal  factors; 
are  they  not  essentially  unchangeable  and  must  they  not  be  accepted  as 
given?  It  is  true  that  they  are  given  and  that  they  are  largely  un- 
changeable, but  it  is  not  true  that  they  must  be  accepted.  If  we  must 
make  an  obstinate  attempt  to  guard  the  gateway  that  admits  teachers 
to  regular  membership  in  a  corps,  we  must  make  an  unusually  obsti- 
nate attempt  to  guard  the  gateway  that  admits  principals,  supervisors, 
and  superintendents  to  their  positions.  A  person  may  be  a  distin- 
guished success  as  a  teacher  and  yet  possess  personal  characteristics 
that  unfit  him  for  an  administrative  or  supervisory  position.  Personal 
characteristics,  important  as  they  are  everywhere,  here  come  to  be  pri- 
mary, and  the  only  safe  way  of  determining  whether  or  not  an  untried 
candidate  has  the  needed  personal  qualification  is  to  make  first  ap- 
pointments strictly  probationary.  Board  rules  now  generally  provide 
for  this,  it  is  true,  but  the  full  intent  of  these  rules  is  seldom  realized. 
Instead  of  terminating  the  appointment  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
period,  unless  the  appointee  is  a  distinct  success,  we  terminate  it  only 
when  he  is  a  dismal  failure.  We  do  this  because  we  find  it  hard  to 
brand  a  man  a  failure  and  throw  him  out.  This  is  a  noble  trait,  and  as 
we  are  never  likely  to  outgrow  it,  which  we  certainly  ought  not  to  do, 
we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  it  and  still  devise  means  to  gain  our  end. 
This  we  may  do  by  a  system  of  transfer,  either  back  to  the  position 
from  which  the  candidate  came  or  to  some  other  position  into  which 
his  personality  is  more  likely  to  fit.  In  a  small  administrative  unit  it 
would  seldom  be  possible  to  apply  this  device,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  school 
system  so  well  centralized  as  that  of  Maryland  it  ought  to  be  relatively 
easy  to  apply  it.  To  use  the  term  demotion  in  this  connection  is  un- 
wholesome. 

On  the  administrative  side,  every  relationship  existing  between  the 
community  and  the  school  system,  or  between  the  administrative  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  may  be  used  either  to  make  or  to  mar  a  wholesome 
spirit.  The  State  constitution  may  contain  wise  or  unwise  provisions, 
the  legislature  may  pass  wise  or  unwise  laws,  the  local  board  may 
adopt  wise  or  unwise  regulations,  and  administrative  officers  may 
pursue  wise  or  unwise  policies. 

Policies  that  rub  teachers  the  wrong  way  may  grow  out  of  any  or  all 
of  these  sources.  Those  that  cause  the  most  annoyance  pertain  to 
certification,  to  terms  of  appointment,  to  salary  increases,  and  to  pro- 
motion in  the  service.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  not  a  separate  policy,  for  each 
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one  of  these  items,  but  a  single  policy  may  pertain  to  two  or  more  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  Thus  professional  study  stimulated  through 
reading-circle  work,  institute  attendance,  summer-school  study,  exten- 
sion work,  and  promotional  examinations  affect  all  four  when  more 
than  one  locality  is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  granting  of  salary  increases  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
administrator.  Shall  these  increases  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  lon- 
gevity, on  the  basis  of  merit,  or  on  a  combination  of  the  two? 

For  the  purpose  of  including  the  merit  basis  in  an  impersonal  way 
it  has  become  a  widespread  custom  in  the  last  decade  to  resort  to  sys- 
tems of  rating.  Teachers  are  rated  on  scholastic  and  professional 
preparation,  on  teaching  skill,  on  power  to  govern,  on  administrative 
co-operation  on  community  interest,  on  personal  appearance,  on  size,  on 
weight,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  with  many  sub-topics  under  each 
head.  It  is  claimed  for  one  scheme  that  it  covers  a  total  of  1,000  items. 
The  rating  of  the  teacher  is  done  by  several,  or  all,  of  the  officers  above 
him;  that  of  the  principal  by  several,  or  all,  of  the  officers  above  him, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  superintendent,  who  alone  escapes. 

That  these  rating  schemes  have  solved  the  merit  system  in  an  im- 
personal way  is  open  to  serious  question,  but  that  they  have  proved  an 
almost  unbearable  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  is  everywhere 
patent.  I  have  taken  pains  to  keep  in  touch  with  this  movement  and  to 
discover  its  effect  upon  the  teachers.  The  reports  from  all  quarters 
agree.  Dissatisfaction  is  universal,  even  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
that  are  rated  high.  The  charges  made  are  that  supervisors  do  not 
have  an  adequate  basis  for  passing  judgment  on  many  of  the  items  in- 
cluded; that  the  ratings  in  different  divisions  of  the  same  city,  or  other 
administrative  unit,  are  often  unequal,  a  teacher  rated  high  in  one 
division  being  after  transfer  rated  medium  or  low  in  another;  that 
supervisors  allow  their  marks  to  be  influenced  by  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  any  significant  case  of  promotion 
the  marks  of  competing  candidates  are  manipulated  to  favor  the  candi- 
date preferred  by  the  administration. 

One  teacher  stated  that  the  device  directs  her  attention  continually 
to  her  own  merit  as  a  teacher  and  away  from  the  immediate  problem 
of  instruction  before  her.  It  keeps  getting  into  the  way  and  so  inter- 
feres with  efficient  work. 

Now,  to  direct  our  attention  occasionally  to  our  own  methods  of 
teaching  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  sbould  be  done  so  as  to  have  its 
effect  primarily  when  we  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson 
to  be  taught,  and  not  when  we  are  teaching.  This  suggests  the  true 
place  for  these  rating  schemes.  They  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors.  So 
placed  they  would  serve  both  as  a  means  of  self-examination  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  as  a  basis  of  conference  between  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

Whether  the  other  criticisms  directed  against   rating  schemes  are 
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true  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  more  dissatis- 
faction results  when  they  are  used  than  when  they  are  not  used.  They 
have  made  a  bad  matter  worse,  and  because  of  this  they  stand  con- 
demned. This  is  true  at  least  when  they  are  used  systematically  to 
rate  all  teachers.  Used  occasionally  in  reference  to  individual  in- 
stances, they  may  have  a  place,  and  until  we  evolve  a  scheme  whose 
objectivity  and  applicability  can  not  be  questioned  we  had  better  use 
them  sparingly.  The  ruination  of  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  corps  is 
too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

Another  questionable  policy  in  respect  to  salary  increases  is  that  of 
granting  certain  increases  on  the  basis  of  summer-school  attendance  or 
the  completion  of  other  scholastic  requirements,  such  as  reading-circle 
work.  This  amounts  to  using  the  salary  increase  as  a  whip.  To  call 
this  the  merit  system  of  promotion  is  to  confuse  the  issue.  Some 
teachers  increase  more  rapidly  in  merit  without  specified  doses  of  en- 
ticed study  than  others  do  with  them,  and  an  increase  in  salary  is  not  a 
promotion  anyway.  This  term  should  be  reserved  for  advancements  to 
posts  of  greater  responsibility,  and  for  this  merit,  including  specific 
preparation,  should  indeed  be  the  basis.  Opportunities  for  promotion 
very  properly  form  motives  for  furthey  study. 

The  practice  of  sending  a  certain  percentage  of  teachers  to  summer 
schools  instead  of  holding  an  institute,  which  is  allowed  in  Maryland, 
should  not  be  classed  with  granting  salary  increases  for  further  study. 
This  should  be  classed  as  educating  teachers  at  public  expense.  As 
long  as  salaries  are  conspicuously  low  this  may  be  justified,  and,  from 
the  standpoint  of  benefiting  the  schools,  a  limited  amount  of  this  and 
similar  practices  may  always  be  justified.  Yet  the  rewards  of  teaching 
should  be  great  enough  to  enable  teachers  to  finance  their  own  profes- 
sional activities  and  to  induce  young  people'to  prepare  for  the  calling 
without  extraneous  modes  of  stimulation.  Continually  to  be  advanc- 
ing money  to  teachers  for  doing  this  and  doing  that  is  to  pauperize 
their  spirit. 

Annual  teachers'  institutes,  as  you  well  know,  have  for  some  years 
been  under  suspicion  as  wise  means  of  investing  public  funds,  and  they 
are  often  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  older  and  better  prepared 
teachers.  As  "temporary  normal  schools,"  the  designation  given  to 
them  in  the  Maryland  law,  they  are  too  short,  even  when  two  or  three 
counties  combine,  and  as  teachers'  meetings  they  are  too  long  and  too 
general  in  character.  Better  results,  it  seems,  would  be  obtained  if 
the  institute  were  contracted  to  a  one-day  teachers'  meeting,  held  just 
before  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  fall,  and  if  the  money  thus  liber- 
ated were  used  to  increase  salaries  or  to  defray  expenses  of  teachers 
at  summer  schools.  A  general  teachers'  meeting  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  is  needed  for  administrative  purposes,  and  this  meeting  might 
well  contain  a  sprinkling  of  the  inspirational. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  means  of  marring  the  spirit  of  the  teaching 
corps  is  found  in  required  professional  study,  sometimes  called  the 
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after-training  of  teachers.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  anxious  to  keep  abreast,  and  that  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  superintendents  to  have  a  well-trained  and  progressive 
group  of  teachers  is  a  laudable  one.  We  must  therefore  suspect  the 
policies  pursued,  and  not  the  demand  for  study  itself,  as  being  to 
blame. 

Analysis  indicates  that  in  respect  to  this  matter  we  are  treating 
teachers  too  much  alike.  We  are  attempting  to  make  the  well  trained 
and  the  poorly  trained,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  efficient  and  the 
inefficient,  all  conform  to  the  same  pattern.  This  makes  of  profes- 
sional study  a  Procrustean  bed  that  is  proving  distinctly  uncomfort- 
able to  some. 

Fairness  in  this  matter  does  not  demand  that  we  treat  all  teachers 
alike,  but  that  we  treat  them  by  groups,  according  to  their  present 
status.  This  means  that  we  must  divide  the  problem  of  after-training 
into  at  least  three  subsidiary  problems.  These  are:  (1)  The  training 
of  the  teacher  in  the  period  of  apprenticeship;  (2)  the  admission  of  the 
teacher  to  professional  standing  and  to  full  membership  in  a  corps, 
and  (3)  the  professional  life  of  the  full-fledged  teacher.  Each  of  these 
is  a  distinct  and  different  problem,  and  not  until  we  deal  with  each 
separately,  with  the  principles  peculiar  to  each,  can  we  hope  to  come 
out  in  tbe  open  and  proceed  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

In  practice  these  three  problems  stand  so  near  together  that  they 
become  easily  entangled.  The  training  and  the  professional  life  of  the 
teacher  become  entangled  because  many  teachers  begin  their  work 
with  little  or  no  specific  preparation,  and  because  the  period  of  train- 
ing, even  when  adequately  undertaken  before  appointment,  is  not  com- 
pleted without  a  certain  amount  of  experience.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  teacher's  training  is  fundamentally  incomplete  without  a 
period  of  apprenticeship,  accompanied  by  study,  in  addition  to  normal- 
school  or  college  preparation,  including  practice  teaching. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  define  our  standards  of  professional 
preparation.  This  must  be  done  for  the  various  stages  of  teaching 
service,  such  as  the  rural  school,  the  graded  elementary  school,  the 
intermediate  school,  and  the  high  school,  and  the  definitions  must  cover 
specifically  the  academic,  the  pedagogical,  and  the  practical  aspects. 
This  would  draw  a  line  between  the  teachers  that  were  entitled  to  full 
professional  recognition  and  those  that  were  still  in  the  period  of 
training.  No  teacher  should  be  admitted  to  full  membership  in  hii 
calling  until  he  had  proved  both  his  knowledge  and  his  skill.  This 
achievement  might  well  be  recognized  by  a  specific  form  of  certificate 
or  the  training-school  diploma  might  be  withheld  until  this  point  had 
been  passed,  as  is  now  done  in  some  places. 

The  problem  of  admitting  a  teacher  to  professional  standing  in  a 
corps  is  still  far  from  having  received  the  recognition  that  it  deserves. 
It,  and  not  graduation  from  normal  school  or  college,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  commencement  time  for  the  teacher.     Until  thi«j 
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point  had  been  passed  the  teacher  should  be  looked  upon  as  still  be- 
longing to  the  amateur  class  and  the  requirements  demanded  should  be 
so  clearly  denned  that  no  complaint  of  hardship  could  in  fairness  be 
made. 

The  requirements  of  teaching  ability  and  professional  interest  should 
be  especially  insisted  upon.  If  this  were  done,  much  trouble  would  be 
avoided  for  the  future.  No  problem  is  more  perplexing  for  the  educa- 
tional administrator  and  does  more  to  cause  bad  feeling  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  experienced  and  yet  inefficient  teacher.  Such  a  teacher 
is  often  hopeless,  for  no  matter  how  many  books  he  may  read,  how 
many  summer  schools  he  may  attend,  or  how  much  personal  aid  he 
may  receive  from  the  supervisor,  he  hasn't  it  in  him  to  do  any  better. 
He  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  gain  standing  in  the  profession. 
The  weaknesses  that  he  is  displaying  at  forty  were  evident  nine  times 
out  of  ten  when  he  entered  the  calling,  and  that  was  the  time  when  he 
should  have  been  discouraged.  Had  he  chosen  some  other  calling  then, 
a  calling  more  suited  to  his  ability,  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  for 
him  as  well  as  for  the  pupils  that  might  have  passed  under  his  tuition. 
The  unsuccessful  teacher  is  unhappy  in  his  work  and  is  therefore  not 
getting  out  of  his  calling  the  joy  to  which  every  worker  is  entitled. 

A  trial  period  varying  from  one,  preferably  two,  to  five  years  in 
length  is  none  too  long.  It  should  be  variable  so  that  it  might  be 
adapted  to  individual  needs.  Some  persons  leave  no  doubt  of-  their 
success  or  failure  after  teaching  one  or  two  years,  while  others  may  re- 
quire four  or  five  years  to  prove  themselves  out.  But  five  years  should 
be  the  maximum  time  allowed,  for  inductive  studies  have  shown  that 
a  teacher  usually  reaches  his  maximum  efficiency  in  that  time. 

That  the  trial  period  should  be  insisted  upon  with  firmness  and  reso- 
lution and  that  every  case  of  doubt  should  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
school  system  can  not  be  overemphasized.  Even  when  a  shortage  of 
teachers  exists  we  should  still  refrain  from  admitting  any  except  those 
of  undoubted  success  to  full  professional  standing.  Semifailures  could 
at  such  times  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  calling  on  an  amateur 
basis  and  on  temporary  certificates. 

Our  present  method  of  rejecting  a  person  on  his  practice  teaching  or 
after  a  period  of  trial  involves  an  inexcusable  amount  of  educational 
waste.  What  is  needed  is  a  series  of  prognostic  tests,  by  means  of 
which  a  person's  fitness  for  teaching  could  to  some  extent  be  deter- 
mined when  entering  the  training  school.  Such  tests  are  being  de- 
veloped in  respect  to  other  employments  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
similar  tests  could  not  be  devised  for  the  selection  of  teachers.  The 
problem  might  well  be  attacked  by  a  number  of  training  schools  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact,  valuable  data  bearing  on  this  problem  should  even 
now  be  available  in  the  records  of  training  schools.  This  is  certainly 
true  in  respect  to  intellectual  matters,  but  for  the  selection  of  teachers 
tests  for  co-operativeness,  for  evenness  of  temper,  and  for  social  con- 
trol and  leadership  would  also  have  to  be  devised. 
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If  we  would  eliminate  the  training  of  the  teacher  and  the  trial  period 
of  teaching  from  the  problem  of  the  after-training  of  teachers,  it  is 
clear  that  our  problem  would  be  much  simplified.  We  would  then  have 
left  a  select  group  whose  members  had  both  by  education  and  experi- 
ence demonstrated  their  fitness  to  be  teachers.  The  treatment  of  this 
group  presents  a  problem  quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  ama- 
teur group.  The  members  of  this  group  are  quite  capable  of  standing 
on  their  own  feet  professionally,  and  to  subject  them  to  requirements 
suited  only  to  the  immature  student,  such  as  blanket  prescriptions  of 
required  reading,  compulsory  institute  and  summer-school  attendance, 
and  periodic  re-examinations,  is  to  humiliate  them  and  to  injure,  if  not 
to  destroy,  their  professional  attitude. 

As  applied  to  this  group  of  teachers,  the  term  "after-training"  is 
open  to  serious  objections  and  is  out  of  place.  It  mislabels,  and  so 
tends  to  misinterpret,  the  problems  from  the  start.  The  word  "train- 
ing" implies  subordination  to  a  master,  a  pupil-to-teacher  relationship, 
and  the  word  "after"  envelops  the  teacher  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
tinued professional  immaturity.  This  is  unwholesome.  It  runs  coun- 
ter to  self-respect  and  tends  to  produce  either  a  clerical  attitude  of 
unquestioning  dependence  or  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  discontent. 

The  term  "after-training"  should,  in  the  interest  of  a  wholesome 
spirit,  be  .restricted  to  those  teachers  who  are  still  in  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.  These  teachers  may  well  have  a  course  of  study  laid 
out  for  them,  but  this  should  have  reference  to  definite  fields  of  work. 
Within  these  fields  attendance  upon  summer  school  and  extension 
courses,  the  reading  of  specified  books,  and  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions may  properly  be  prescribed.  Such  prescriptions  have  the  same 
place  here  as  similar  prescriptions  have  in  normal  school  and  college. 
But,  as  in  normal  school  and  college,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  in  sight. 
A  time  ought  to  come  when  the  teacher,  all  prescriptions  having  been 
successfully  fulfilled,  reaches  his  professional  majority.  On  this  stage 
his  growth  ought  no  longer  to  be  motivated  by  general  requirements 
that  are  often  quite  beside  his  specific  needs,  but  by  problems  that 
grow  out  of  his  own  individual  and  group  professional  activities. 

No  teacher's  preparation  can  ever  go  so  far  as  to  absolve  him  from 
further  study.  Life  is  not  static,  but  progressive,  and  in  this  progres- 
sive feature  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  have  an  inherent  share. 
This  leaves  the  teacher  the  choice  of  only  one  alternative— he  must 
either  move  along  with  the  procession  or  be  left  discontented  and  un- 
happy in  the  rear.  Such  a  thing  as  standing  still  and  maintaining  full 
efficiency  is  impossible.  The  teacher  who  is  not  now  familiarizing 
himself  with  educational  scales  and  tests,  with  the  measurements  of 
intelligence,  with  the  principles  underlying  the  reorganization  of  the 
course  of  study,  and  with  the  meaning  tor  education  of  the  rejuvena- 
tion o!'  democratic  ideals  will  be  wondering  ten  years  from  now  why 
his  services  are  no  longer  being  appreciated. 

The  responsibilities  for  a  growing  professional  life  beyond  the  period 
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of  schooling  and  apprenticeship  are  partly  individual  and  partly  insti- 
tutional. The  individual  responsibilities  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
teachers  directly  and  can  not  without  detriment  be  shifted.  A  self- 
respecting  and  wholesome  independence  of  mind,  professional  confi- 
dence and  vigor,  and  the  enlargement  of  personality  accruing  from  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  one's  fellows  are  some  of  the  benefits  de- 
pending upon  it. 

As  a  minimum  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
teacher  be  actively  allied  with  at  least  one  voluntary  teachers'  organi- 
zation, that  he  read  regularly  one  or  two  educational  journals,  that  he 
assimilate  annually  the  contents  of  one  or  two  educational  books,  and 
that  he  strive  to  extend  his  knowledge  in  the  subjects  that  he  is 
teaching. 

But  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  not  all  the  responsibility  for  growth 
rests  with  the  individual  teacher.  Unlike  medicine,  law,  and  engineer- 
ing, which  are  practiced  on  an  individual  basis,  teaching  is  practiced 
on  a  group  basis.  The  enterprise  upon  which  teachers  are  engaged  is 
a  co-operative  one.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  a  build- 
ing, a  school,  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State  are  the  head  educational 
officer  multiplied  and  enriched.  The  many  are  called  upon  to  do  what 
the  ideal  individual  might  do.  But  as  no  individual  is  big  enough  to 
perform  the  task  alone,  the  co-operation  of  many  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  this  implies  reciprocal  and  delicate  interrelationships. 

Through  the  common  problems  confronting  it  every  natural  teaching 
group  becomes  a  unit  with  group  professional  obligations.  This  is  an- 
other point  that  is  often  but  scantily  realized  by  teachers,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  take  an  unsympathetic  attitude  toward  teachers'  meetings 
and  insist  upon  ordering  their  own  teaching  quite  regardless  of  what 
others  are  doing.  Teachers'  meetings  have  an  indispensable  adminis- 
trative function  and  it  is  the  professional  duty  of  all  teachers  to  co- 
operate through  them. 

The  primary  responsibility,  however,  for  making  teachers'  meetings 
significant  and  for  the  collective  professional  life  of  the  group  rests 
with  the  principal,  the  supervisor,  or  superintendent.  This  responsi- 
bility is  no  light  one,  for  upon  the  way  it  is  met  depends  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  the  group.  When  teachers  in  general  fail  to  co-operate, 
when  they  are  dying  professionally,  or  when  they  feel  themselves  re- 
stricted and  are  falling  into  ruts  of  mechanical  routine  there  is  usually 
something  wrong  higher  up. 

Granted  that  both  teachers  and  supervisors  are  alive  to  the  demands 
of  their  calling,  in  order  to  develop  and  maintain  a  wholesome  spirit 
two  further  conditions  are  necessary.  These  are  the  separation  of  pro- 
fessional from  administrative  and  supervisory  matters  and  the  active 
participation  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fessional matters.  In  administrative  and  supervisory  matters  teachers 
are,  and  are  willing  to  be,  subordinate  to  the  higher  educational  au- 
thorities, for  on  no  other  basis  can  unity  of  effort  be  maintained,  but  in 
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professional  matters  the  principle  of  democratic  co-operation  not  only 
should,  but  in  a  calling  like  teaching,  ought  to  prevail.  Anything  less 
than  this  injects  a  clerical  and  nonprofessional  attitude  into  the  group, 
and  for  this  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame.  Professional  attitude  can 
not  be  developed  by  merely  talking  about  it  and  by  pointing  out  what 
a  fine  thing  it  is.  This  attitude  needs  professional  responsibilities  to 
feed  upon  and  give  it  life. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  matters  are  those  that  have  to  do 
respectively  with  the  running  of  the  school  system  (not  the  teachers) 
on  the  basis  of  the  rules  and  principles  already  adopted  and  with  the 
perfection  and  unification  of  the  work  of  the  various  teachers.  The 
training  of  the  teachers  that  have  not  yet  been  fully  admitted  to  the 
calling  may  also  properly  fall  to  the  supervisors,  but  this  should  be 
rather  sharply  distinguished  from  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
full-fledged  teachers. 

On  the  professional  side  we  should  in  general  place  such  matters  as 
(1)  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  devices;  (2)  changes  in  the 
curriculum;  (3)  significant  modifications  in  administrative  regulations, 
and  (4)  the  concerted  study  of  such  contributions  to  educational  litera- 
ture as  are  of  group  interest. 

Final  authority  in  the  introduction  of  new  subject-matter  and  in  the 
modification  of  administrative  regulations  would,  of  course,  not  rest 
with  the  teachers,  but  with  the  board  of  education  representing  society. 
Yet,  even  so,  much  would  be  gained  if  topics  falling  under  these  heads 
could  before  adoption  be  discussed  and  approved  by  the  teachers.  This 
would  give  just  the  professional  responsibility  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  professional  attitude  and  would  furnish  a  direct  basis  for 
professional  thought  and  study.  Moreover,  teachers  are  citizens  first 
and  teachers  afterward,  and,  unless  they  should  prove  themsedves  su- 
perbly narrow  and  selfish,  the  capitalization  of  their  training  and  expe- 
rience in  this  way  ought  to  redound  to  the  social  good.  To  the  extent 
that  we  fail  to  do  this  we  are  restricting  the  teacher's  horizon  in 
respect  to  his  own  work,  and  this  in  turn  makes  for  narrow,  mechan- 
ical, and  lifeless  instruction. 

The  institution  that  is  evolving  as  a  forum  for  the  greater  participa- 
tion of  teachers  in  educational  affairs  is  the  teachers'  council.  This 
has  already  made  considerable  headway.  The  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  this  council  should,  of  course,  be  restricted  to  teachers  who  had 
attained  professional  status.  Indeed,  all  overt  professional  privileges 
should  be  restricted  to  this  group  of  teachers.  Our  failure  to  do  this 
is  the  cause  of  many  of.  our  difficulties.  The  treatment  of  any  group, 
be  this  a  corps  of  teachers  or  a  class  of  pupils,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
least  prepared  in  it.  As  the  least  prepared  among  teachers  are  still 
without  the  basic  preparation  for  teaching,  we  subject  all  teachers  to 
immature  methods  of  study,  and  as  the  least  prepared,  again,  are  not 
ready  to  shoulder  professional  responsibilities  and  to  respond  to  pro- 
fessional privileges,  we  deny  these  responsibilities  and  privileges  to  all. 
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In  doing  this  we  are  keeping  the  entire  corps  on  a  low  level  of  thought 
and  action  and  are  cramping  and  irritating  those  that  are  capable  of 
more. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  the  effect  must  be  of  subjecting  all 
teachers  to  annual  appointment  and  the  short-term  certificates.  This 
is  equivalent  to  sentencing  all  teachers  for  life  to  an  amateur  status. 
Even  a  liberal  administration  of  the  law  can  not  overcome  this  stigma. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  that  while  there  are  many  factors  upon 
which  a  wholesome  spirit  in  the  teaching  corps  depends,  the  funda- 
mental ones  are  few.  These  are,  first,  high  and  well-defined  standards 
for  professional  standing,  and,  second,  commensurate  professional 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  Adequate  salary  schedules  and  the 
appointment  of  superior  officers,  with  broad  vision  and  ample  capacity 
for  leadership,  come  next,  but  unless  provisions  are  made  by  which  the 
teachers  themselves  may  reach  professional  majority,  unless  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  allowed  a  share  in  the  broader  aspects  of  profes- 
sional responsibility,  the  capacity  of  intellect  and  the  elevation  of  char- 
acter with  which  teachers  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  endowed  will 
not  have  room  for  expression. 

Dr.  Ruediger's  address  was  followed  by  a  chorus  by  the  students  of 
the  Western  High  School,  after  which  Miss  Dorris  H.  Hough,  Girl 
Scout  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  delivered  the  following 
address: 

SCOUTING  FOR  GIRLS. 

Perhaps  the  thought  is  in  many  of  your  minds,  "What  can  scouting 
possibly  have  to  do  with  girls?"  In  that  case  you  do  not  know  what 
scouting  means.  You  think  of  scouting  in  a  strictly  military  sense, 
or  as  camping  pure  and  simple.  The  word  may  call  to  mind  Buffalo 
Bill,  or  perhaps  Daniel  Boone,  Or,  less  specifically,  all  who  have  formed 
the  advance  guard  of  civilization,  those  who  blazed  the  trail  into  new 
lands — the  pioneers  of  our  Western  frontier.  In  a  sense  the  Scouts  are 
the  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  better  citizens ;  they  are  opening  new 
paths  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  generation;  they  represent  a  return 
to  the  pioneer  virtues — self-reliance  and  resourcefulness— but  in  its 
modern  sense  scouting  is  more  than  all  these;  it  has  a  definite  spirit- 
ual significance. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  scouting  is  service.  This  is  taught  by  the 
device  of  the  good  deed — "do  a  good  turn  daily."  This  may,  it  is  true, 
degenerate  into  a  priggish  self-satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  iso- 
lated and  perfunctory  acts  of  courtesy,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
generally  in  practice  what  it  is  designed  to  be  in  theory — a  means  of 
developing  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  a  spontaneous  rendering  of  service  to  other  people. 

The  basis  of  the  Scout  movement  is  in  a  code  of  ten  laws,  which  is 
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less  a  set  of  prescribed  rules  of  conduct  than  a  formulation  of  ideals — 
of  honor,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  courtesy,  usefulness — which  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  character.  It  is  obvious  that  these  ideals  and  the 
corner-stone  service  apply  as  well  to  girls  as  to  boys. 

In  passing  I  may  mention  that  it  is  in  this  ethical  side  that  scouting 
makes  its  appeal.  It  is  what  gets  the  girls  and  what  holds  them. 
I  have  never  known  a  Scout  who  did  not  describe  a  Girl  Scout,  not  as  a 
girl  who  does  thus  and  so,  but  as  a  girl  who  is  honest,  cheerful,  truth- 
ful, and  useful. 

The  problem  then  becomes,  How  shall  we  apply  the  Scout  principles 
to  the  needs  of  girls?  What  constitutes  the  best  program?  Our  pro- 
gram today  is  undergoing  close  scrutiny  and  reorganization.  It  is  in 
some  details  imperfect,  but  in  the  main  it  is  wonderfully  good.  We  are 
not  trying  to  make  boys  of  our  girls.  In  the  few  particulars  where  our 
requirements  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Boy  Scouts  it  will  be  found 
that  either  that  activity  is  equally  appropriate  for  men  and  women  or 
that  we  emphasize  the  woman's  side  of  the  work.  We  lay  special 
stress  on  all  the  home-making  activities — cooking,  sewing,  home  nurs- 
ing, care  of  children.  The  Girl  Scouts'  food  conservation  work  this 
past  summer  has  won  special  commendation  from  men  viewing  it  from 
such  different  angles  as  Mr.  Hoover  and  Cardinal  Gibbons.  We  en- 
courage as  much  as  possible  all  outdoor  activities,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  sound  bodies  and  partly  to  get  away  from  the  artificialities  of  con- 
ventional city  life. 

Girl  Scouts  are  divided  into  three  ranks,  each  with  definite  require- 
ments, which  are  so  arranged  that  the  higher  are  both  an  amplification 
and  an  intensification  of  the  lower.  Besides  attaining  these  ranks  a 
girl  may  make  herself  proficient  in  subjects  which  especially  appeal  to 
her.  Rewards  in  all  cases  are  in  the  form  of  badges,  which  are  testi- 
monials of  the  work  accomplished,  making  the  achievement,  and  not 
the  reward,  the  end  of  the  work. 

Membership  in  the  Girl  Scouts  is  always  voluntary.  The  work,  then, 
is  a  self-appointed  task,  which  gives  it  a  special  value  in  their  eyes, 
and  there  is  never  any  difficulty  about  keeping  them  interested.  We 
have  plenty  of  time  for  our  work;  our  only  requirement  is  that  it  be 
well  done  and  thoroughly,  so  that  we  are  able  to  get  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency.  # 

The  troops  are  organized  with  the  patrol,  normally  eight  girls  as  the 
unit.  We  work  always  by  patrols  or  troops.  There  is  no  individual  girl; 
she  is  always  a  member  of  some  group.  She  gets  used  to  team  work.  She 
wins  honors  for  the  sake  of  her  patrol.  She  considers  the  good  of  her 
troop.  This  training  in  co-operation  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  features 
of  the  Girl  Scout  movement  which  will  mean  most  to  the  country  in  the 
next  generation. 

The  other  most  significant  feature  is  the  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Among  Scouts  no  social  barriers  exist.  The  people  who 
say  that  girls  will  not  do  away  with  class  distinctions,  that  they  do  not 
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recognize  worth  wherever  they  find  it,  that  they  will  not  work  together 
for  a  common  ideal  in  a  true  spirit  of  democracy,  do  not  know  girls — 
at  least  not  Girl  Scouts. 

If  I  seem  to  make  these  statements  too  dogmatically,  it  is  because 
my  time  is  short.     I  can  prove  them  every  one. 

The  Girl  Scout  movement  never  encroaches  in  any  tiny  particular  on 
the  work  of  the  school.  It  supplements  it.  Through  the  laws  the  girl 
gets  personal  ideals,  through  the  work  efficiency,  through  the  patrol 
organization  ideas  of  social  responsibility  and  of  co-operation  for  the 
common  good,  through  the  good  turn  a  spontaneous  spirit  of  service. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  address  by  Miss  Isabel  Bevier,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Food  Commission,  who,  in  her 
address  on  Home  Economics  and  the  War,  stated  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  now  passed  through  the  stages  of  ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  antagonism  as  to  the  conservation  of  food,  clothes,  and 
health,  and  were  now  willing  to  conserve  many  other  things  with 
cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority,  but  that  more  was 
needed  in  order  to  win  the  war. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  28. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Guth,  of  Goucher  College,  presided  at  the  meeting  held  at 
the  Western  High  School  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  program 
opened  with  music,  after  which  Dr.  Guth  presented  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

AMERICANISM. 

(Address  delivered  before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 

November  28,  1917,  in  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  -C.  Alphonso  Smith, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy.) 

As  I  came  to  the  Western  High  School  this  afternoon  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  pass  the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  honored  patriot 
who  wrote  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Its  bold  outlines  made  me 
feel  anew  the  privilege  and  also  the  responsibility  of  speaking  on 
Americanism  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  that  gave  Francis  Scott  Key 
to  the  nation.     One  line  of  his  immortal  song, 

"The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave," 

has  done  more  both  to  proclaim  and  to  energize  our  common  American- 
ism than  any  other  single  line  in  American  literature. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  Americanism,  but  I  shall  try  to  appraise 
it  from  three  angles — our  humor,  our  public-school  system,  and  our 
literature.     Each  of  these  is  distinctive  and  distinctively  American. 

I  notice  that  you  smile  at  my  mentioning  humor  and  mentioning  it 
first.     You  show  your  Americanism  by  doing  so.     Humor,  a  distinct 
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kind  of  humor,  is  not  only  a  peculiarly  American  product,  but  an  in- 
separably American  trait.  Foreigners  think  we  are  not  genuinely 
American  if  we  haven't  a  sense  of  humor.  We  were,  indeed,  the  first  to 
fire  the  laugh  heard  round  the  world.  From  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
0.  Henry  there  has  not  been  a  decade  in  our  history  when  some  great 
humorist  has  not  unified  us  by  entertaining  us  and  at  the  same  time 
made  us  known  in  other  lands  by  the  original  and  elemental  quality  of 
his  gift.  In  fact,  Ave  are  sometimes  humorous  without  knowing  it 
Turn  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  that  of  1889,  and 
open  at  the  word  "question."  After  more  than  a  column  of  definitions 
Dr.  Whitney  takes  up  some  of  the  more  idiomatic  uses  of  the  word 
Among  these  is  the  phrase  "popping  the  question,"  and  the  only  direc- 
tion given  is:   "See  pop." 

Most  writers  on  American  humor  find  its  central  characteristic  in 
exaggeration.  John  Fiske,  for  example,  in  his  address  on  "Manifest 
Destiny,"  delivered  before  a  British  audience  in  18S0,  began  with  the 
following  anecdote,  which  he  considered  typical:  Three  Americans 
were  dining  in  Paris  and  the  time  for  the  toasts  had  come.  "Here's  to 
the  United  States,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "bounded  on  the  north  by 
British  America,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean."  "But,"  said  the 
second  speaker,  "this  is  far  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject.  In  as- 
signing our  boundaries  we  must  look  to  the  great  and  glorious  future 
which  is  prescribed  for  us  by  the  Manifest  Destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Race.  Here's  to  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North 
Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  and  on 
the  west  by  the  setting  sun."  Emphatic  applause  greeted  this  aspiring 
prophecy.  But  here  arose  the  third  speaker — a  very  serious  gentleman 
from  the  Far  West.  "If  we  are  going,"  said  this  truly  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, "to  leave  the  historic  past  and  present,  and  take  our  manifest  des- 
tiny into  the  account,  why  restrict  ourselves  within  the  narrow  limits 
assigned  by  our  fellow-countryman  who  has  just  sat  down?  I  give  you 
the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the 
south  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  the  primeval 
chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day  of  Judgment!" 

Exaggeration  is  a  quality  of  American  humor,  even  a  distinctive 
quality,  and  Mark  Twain  is  perhaps  its  best  exponent.  But  exaggera- 
tion is  not  the  central  quality  of  our  humor.  If  we  say  that  a  nation's 
humor  is  marked  by  exaggeration,  wc  express  only  a  surface  quality. 
Exaggeration  is  a  matter  of  form,  not  of  function;  it  belongs  to  voice, 
not  to  message.  It  may  tell  us  how  a  man  speaks;  it  can  not  tell  us 
what  he  says.  The  larger  question,  then,  is:  What  cause  or  causes,  if 
any,  does  American  humor  champion?  Is  it  mere  fun-making  or  is  it  a 
national  force  mobilized  consistently  and  uniformly  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  defense  of  a  definite  aspect  of  truth? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  let  me  remind  you  of  a 
great  battle  that  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
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and  that  is  re-enacted  in  the  character  of  each  one  of  us.  Let  us  call  it 
individualism  vs.  institutionalism.  The  words  are  long,  but  so  is  the 
contest.  The  great  war  is  only  a  stage  in  its  evolution.  Each  of  us 
has  at  birth  a  certain  individuality,  but  this  is  increasingly  modified  as 
we  grow  older  by  the  impact  of  organized  institutional  forces.  "We  find 
that  we  belong  to  a  family,  that  we  are  compassed  by  the  customs  of  a 
community,  that  we  are  checked  by  the  laws  of  a  city,  a  county,  a  state, 
a  nation.  Even  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  sort  of  institution.  The 
schools  that  we  attend,  the  churches  that  we  join,  the  political  or  in- 
dustrial or  social  organizations  to  which  we  attach  ourselves,  the 
offices  that  we  hold,  all  these  are  institutional  forces  that  are  con- 
stantly at  work  on  our  hereditament  of  individuality.  At  one  extreme 
is  the  savage,  whose  individuality  has  never  known  either  the  good  or 
the  evil  of  encompassing  institutions;  at  the  other  extreme  is  Kipling's 
Tomlinson,  who  had  lost  all  the  individuality  that  he  once  had  and 
who,  at  death,  was  refused  admittance  both  to  heaven  and  to  hell. 
There  was  nothing  to  admit. 

It  is  in  terms  of  this  great  contest,  I  think,  that  American  humor 
may  best  be  appraised.  American  humor,  in  other  words,  is  the  con- 
sistent enemy  of  institutionalism  and  the  consistent  friend  of  individ- 
ualism. We  laugh  at  conventionalism,  formalism,  affectation,  pom- 
posity, assumption;  we  laugh  with  the  man  who,  whether  white  or 
black,  rich  or  poor,  literate  or  illiterate,  handsome  or  homely,  stands 
resolutely  and  wholeheartedly  by  his  own  native  individuality  and  even 
dares  to  pit  it  against  every  claim  or  threat  of  institutionalism. 
Thackeray  said  that  humor  is  a  mixture  of  wit  and  love.  American 
humor  is  a  blend  of  wit  at  the  expense  of  institutionalism  and  love 
that  would  seek  and  save  to  the  uttermost  the  virtues  of  individualism. 

The  best  illustration  that  occurs  to  me  is  a  story  of  the  late  John 
Allen,  of  Mississippi.  It  sent  him  to  Congress  and  kept  him  there. 
John  Allen  had  been  a  private  in  the  Civil  war,  while  his  rival  for 
Congressional  honor  had  been  a  high  officer.  They  were  campaigning 
together  and  Allen  found  it  hard  to  offset  his  opponent's  appeal,  which 
ran  about  as  follows:  "Fellow-citizens,  go  with  me  in  imagination  to 
the  night  preceding  the  awful  carnage  of  Gettysburg.  Can  I  ever 
forget  it?  Never.  Naught  was  heard  but  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the 
pitiless  rain,  and  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  lone  sentinel  that 
guarded  my  tent."  But  Allen's  time  came  at  last.  "I  was  that  lone 
sentinel,"  he  called  out,  and  the  tables  were  instantly  and  effectively 
turned.  That  reply  and  the  nation-wide  response  that  it  evoked  seem 
to  me  distinctively  characteristic  of  American  humor  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  far  more  characteristic  than  the  three  toasts  that  Mr.  Fiske 
has  cited.  It  is  not  that  we  sympathize  with  the  underdog,  though  we 
do;  it  is  rather  our  instinctive  belief  that  the  unofficered  individual  is 
more  genuine,  more  elemental,  more  American,  in  fact  more  demo- 
cratic and  deserving  than  the  man,  however  meritorious,  whom  fortune 
has  clothed  with  the  trappings  of  institutionalism.    > 
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II. 

But  no  survey  of  Americanism  would  be  even  approximately  com- 
plete that  did  not  include  our  public-school  system.  Our  humor  shows 
that  we  admire  individualism;  our  public-school  system  shows  that  we 
recognize  the  duty  of  training  it.  The  23,000,000  students  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  and  State  universities  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tute the  noblest  organized  effort  ever  made  by  any  people  to  carry  out 
God's  first  command,  "Let  there  be  light."  Our  school  system  is  our 
own.  We  borrowed  it  from  no  other  nation,  though  other  nations  are 
beginning  to  concede  that  it  is  more  democratic,  more  essentially  serv- 
iceable, more  free  from  the  fetters  of  caste  and  privilege  than  any 
other  system  yet  devised.  Nothing  better  has  been  said  of  the  system 
than  was  recently  said  by  the  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner 
of  Education:  "If  democracy  has  any  valuable  and  ultimate  meaning  it 
is  equality  of  opportunity.  But  there  can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity 
without  equality  of  opportunity  in  education." 

And  yet  the  ideal  underlying  it  was  of  very  slow  growth.  There  is 
no  reference  to  education  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  referred  to  in  the  Con- 
gressional discussions  of  the  time,  though  the  disputants  were  chiefly 
college  men.  Only  five  of  the  first  constitutions  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States  make  any  reference  at  all  to  education,  these  being  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Education  at  public  expense  was  not  the  fruit  of  a  theory;  it  grew  out 
of  the  practical  workings  of  democracy.  Each  State  had  to  find  out  for 
itself  and  did  find  out  for  itself  that  democracy  without  education  is  a 
building  without  a  foundation;  that,  in  a  form  of  government  where  the 
political  unit  is  the  individual,  education  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  life- 
preserver.     Education  has  thus  become  the  repair  shop  of  democracy. 

As  the  growing  needs  of  democracy  called  the  common-school  system 
into  being,  so  the  common-school  system  must  recognize  it  as  its  first 
duty  to  serve  democracy.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  far-reaching 
lesson  taught  by  the  origin  of  our  public-school  system  and  by  the 
nature  of  democracy.  It  is  a  lesson  that  America  was  slow  to  learn 
and  that  is  not  yet  completely  learned.  But  we  lose  nothing.  By 
making  citizenship  the  ideal  we  have  enriched  the  meaning  not  only  of 
citizenship  but  of  education.  The  old  threefold  aim  of  educational 
effort — body,  mind,  and  conscience — remains  intact.  Citizenship  does 
not  substitute  a  new  aim;  it  merely  vitalizes  the  old  aims  by  giving 
them  definite  direction  and  constructive  exercise.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life — it  is  life  itself.  The 
increasing  interest  in  civics  and  history,  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  common  schools,  the  library  movement,  the  quick  achiptntion  to  the 
demands  of  a  world  war,  the  new  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
remote  country  school,  the  emphasis  put  upon  community  service,  upon 
the  economic  and  industrial  phases  of  education — all  point  to  a  newly 
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awakened   consciousness  of  the  vital  relationship  between  education 
and  citizenship. 

The  pupil,  then,  who  leaves  the  public  school  without  the  ideal  of 
citizenship  as  service  has  not  only  misconstrued  the  purpose  of  the 
American  public-school  system  but  is  himself  an  indictment  of  the 
method  by  which  the  system,  in  his  own  case,  has  been  carried  out. 
Among  the  new  demands  laid  upon  the  teacher  is  that  of  vocational 
direction.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  vocational  guidance,  if  not 
vocational  training,  is  the  duty  of  every  school  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State.  The  time  is  coming — I  look  for  it  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  great  war — when  every  high-school  faculty  will  serve  as  a  commit- 
tee on  the  vocational  guidance  of  every  pupil  committed  to  their 
charge.  They  can  merely  suggest,  it  is  true,  but,  by  conference  with 
the  parents,  they  are  in  a  position  to  suggest  wisely  and  well.  There 
would  be  fewer  round  pegs  in  square  holes  and  square  pegs  in  round 
holes  if  every  teacher  set  himself  to  study  not  only  the  capabilities  of 
his  pupils  but  the  corresponding  needs  of  the  community,  so  that  a 
helpful  relationship  might  be  established.  The  new  ideal  of  citizenship 
is  after  all  an  ideal  not  merely  of  training  but  of  finding  the  thing  that 
fits  the  training.  It  is  an  ideal  of  preparedness  both  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

III. 

If  our  humor  shows  that  we  admire  individualism,  if  our  public- 
school  system  shows  that  we  believe  in  training  it,  our  literature  gives 
evidence  that  we  look  to  it  for  service  in  the  cause  of  national  idealism. 
If  an  American  is  not  a  constructive  idealist  in  little  things  as  well  as 
big,  he  is  not  a  real  American.  There  was  a  time  when  America  was 
thought  to  be  dominated  by  crude  materialistic  aims,  and,  without  in- 
vestigating American  literature,  foreign  critics  inferred  that  this,  too, 
must  necessarily  reflect  a  materialistic  purpose.  That  time  has  passed, 
and  passed  forever. 

In  1897  Edward  Engel,  the  author  of  an  excellent  little  book  on 
American  literature,  used  this  striking  language:  "The  most  distinct- 
ive note  in  American  literature  is  its  idealism.  All  great  American 
writers,  all  those  whom  the  Americans  consider  great,  have  been,  with- 
out exception,  idealists,  almost,  in  fact,  ultra-idealists.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent," he  adds,  "that  from  an  American  poet,  from  Longfellow,  the 
world  should  have  received  that  exquisite  poem  whose  refrain,  'Excel- 
sior,' has  become  the  watchword  of  idealists  in  all  lands."  That  is 
high  praise,  but  it  is  just.  Every  history  of  American  literature 
ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  contain  at  least  one  chapter  entitled  "Idealism 
in  American  Literature."  Such  a  chapter  might  show  the  idealism  in 
our  oratory,  our  fiction,  our  essays,  or  our  lyric  poetry.  In  them  all 
there  is  reflected  the  spirit  of  a  people  not  querulously  discontented 
but  not  smugly  satisfied,  a  people  proud  of  its  past  but  more  eager  to 
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interpret  its  present,  and  to  summon  both  past  and  present  to  the 
service"  of  a  wider  future. 

Nothing  has  thrilled  me  more,  or  given  me  a  more  abiding  satisfac- 
tion, than  the  tributes  to  American  idealism  that  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  since  we  took  our  stand  in  the  great  war.  "This 
American  people,"  said  Viviani,  "is,  in  its  perfect  balance,  both  prac- 
tical and  sentimental,  a  realizer  and  a  dreamer,  and  is  always  ready  to 
put  its  practical  qualities  at  the  disposal  of  its  puissant  thoughts." 
General  Joffre  declared  that  the  deepest  impression  made  upon  him 
during  his  memorable  visit  came  from  the  two  contrasting  qualities  in 
the  American  character.  "Although  the  American  people,"  he  con- 
tinued, "are  great  in  their  material  interests,  they  have  lofty  and  noble 
ideals.  America  came  into  this  war  without  a  shadow  of  direct  mate- 
rial interest  and  purely  to  secure  and  establish  the  independence  of 
nations."  The  Hindu  scholar,  Benoy  Kumar  Sarkar,  put  it  even  more 
strongly.  "I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "that  any  higher  ideal  has  been 
preached  at  any  time  anywhere  in  the  world  than  is  now  preached  in 
America." 

But  the  best  illustration  of  our  characteristic  idealism  is  not  the 
poem  that  Engel  cited.  "Excelsior"  pictures  the  search  for  the  ideal 
under  the  figure  of  a  young  mountain  climber,  who  moves  upward,  it  is 
true,  but  away  from  men.  He  has  no  word  of  cheer  for  the  old  man, 
the  maiden,  or  the  peasant  who  sought  to  warn  or  to  succor  him. 
Compare  the  poem  with  Sidney  Lanier's  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee." 
Both  are  treatments  of  idealism  in  action,  but  it  is  a  different  kind  of 
idealism  and  a  different  kind  of  action.  In  the  "Song  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee" we  have  the  type  of  the  idealist  who  hurries  down  from  the 
mountain  to  serve  in  the  plain.  The  last  stanza  will  illustrate.  The 
stream  is  talking: 

But,  oh,  not  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

And,  oh,  not  the  valleys  of  Hall 
Avail:   I  am  fain  for  to  water  the  plain. 
Downward  the  voices  of  Duty  call — 
Downward,  to  toil  and  be  mixed  with  the  main, 
The  dry  fields  burn,  and  the  mills  are  to  turn, 
And  a  myriad  flowers  mortally  yearn, 
And  the  lordly  main  from  beyond  the  plain 

Calls  o'er  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Calls  through  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

As  I  repeat  these  lines  I  can  not  help  recalling  those  kindred  and 
vibrant  words  spoken  by  President  Wilson:  "The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy,"  words  that  have  heartened  and  beaconed  and 
dedicated  a  battling  world.  Both  the  poem  and  the  message  express 
the  spirit  of  American  idealism.  And  as  the  little  stream  reached  at 
last  the  great  ocean,  so  with  confident  vision  I  see  in  the  not  distant 
future  a  mighty  host  marching  not  to  battle,  but  from  battle,  and  on 
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their  banners  I  read  not  "the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy," 
but  those  still  greater  words,  "the  world  has  been  made  safe  for 
democracy." 

The  next  speaker  was  Superintendent  John  F.  Bledsoe,  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  spoke  on  the  work  being  done  by  the  Government 
for  blinded  soldiers. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Heck,  fraternal 
Delegate  from  Virginia. 

FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MARYLAND   STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  general  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  on  Wednes- 
day, November  28,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Goodnow,  who  presided,  after  which 
President  Handy  made  the  following  remarks: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  our  last  evening  gathering,  and  I  desire  to  express  to  you 
our  great  appreciation  of  your  co-operation  in  helping  to  make  this 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  our  association  so  great  a  success.  Today, 
particularly,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  full  of  inspiration.  The  ad- 
dresses have  been  wonderfully  helpful  to  us  all.  I  feel,  too,  that  we 
have  not  assembled  in  vain,  for,  in  my  judgment,  the  salaries  will  be 
increased.     I  do  not  see  how  our  requests  can  be  ignored. 

I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that  we  would  have  matrimony  before 
we  finished.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  at  least  one  happy  wed- 
ding, though  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention  names.  I  am  sure  our 
blessings  go  with  the  happy  couple;  and  now  ladies,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  leave  you  with  the  most  profound 
regret. 

After  a  musical  selection  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Eastern  High 
School  Dr.  Goodnow  introduced  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

THE  AMERICAN  TEACHER  AND  THE  WAR. 
(Abstract.) 

The  question  I  wish  to  answer  before  this  great  gathering  of  patri- 
otic teachers  is  this:  How  can  we  all,  men  and  women,  with  hearts 
burning  to  serve  our  country,  yet  held  to  the  monotony  of  our  daily 
routine,  best  dedicate  our  talents,  our  services,  and  our  special  training 
to  the  cause  of  freedom? 

Our  specific  call  for  service  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  four  different 
directions.  You  ask,  "How  can  I  serve?"  and  this  is  my  rendering  of 
the  answer:    "First,  by  gaining  for  yourself  a  clear,  vivid,  accurate, 
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definite  mental  picture  of  the  present  crisis  and  its  tremendous  issues." 
The  teacher's  special  realm  of  activity  is  the  mind;  his  special  busi- 
ness is  to  investigate  and  discover  truth;  his  long  intellectual  training 
fits  him  for  the  great  task.  To  make  more  vivid  and  definite  this 
fundamental  praparation  for  all  patriotic  service,  let  all  of  us  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  others  learn  for  ourselves  the  origin,  the  signifi- 
cance, and  the  issues  of  the  gigantic  struggle  upon  which  our  nation 
has  entered. 

Let  us  trace  anew,  with  an  intensity  of  interest  never  felt  before,  the 
vast,  world-wide,  irresistible  growth  of  democracy,  which  for  four  hun- 
dred years  has  been  reconstructing  human  civilization.  See  human 
liberty  rising  like  a  star  out  of  the  narrowness  and  cruelty  and  tyranny 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  beginning,  as  all  such  upward  movements  should, 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  and  making  its  first  struggle  for  the  demo- 
cratization of  religion.  In  its  twin  principles,  the  first,  that  every 
human  being  has  the  inherent  right  of  access  to  God  and  is  justified  by 
its  own  faith,  and  the  second,  the  basis  of  all  modern  democracy,  that 
in  the  judgment  of  infinite  and  impartial  wisdom  the  souls  of  prince 
and  peasant  are  of  equal  value  and  have  equal  inalienable  rights, 
human  civilization  found  a  new  basis,  the  human  spirit  a  new  freedom, 
and  every  human  heart  a  new  hope. 

From  the  realm  of  religion  the  democratic  movement  invaded  the 
sphere  of  government,  and  for  four  centuries,  amid  incessant  conflict, 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  have  been  tearing  despotic  power  from  the 
hands  of  kings  and  nobles  and  all  privileged  classes,  and  diffusing  it 
more  and  more  widely  among  the  masses. 

Following  hard  on  the  struggle  for  political  liberty  began  the  effort 
to  democratize  wealth.  For  over  a  century  this  ever-widening  conflict 
for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  has  kept  our 
vast  and  complex  industrial  system  in  a  seething  ferment.  And  now, 
added  to  these  three  concurrent  revolutions,  the  twentieth  century  sees 
a  fourth  movement  gaining  rapid  headway.  We  are  coming  to  believe 
not  only  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  religious  privilege,  political 
power,  and  material  wealth,  but  in  the  inherent  right  of  every  human 
being  to  his  share  of  happiness,  which  includes  health,  comfort,  recrea- 
tion, and  knowledge. 

So,  through  these  four  troubled  centuries  the  democratic  movement 
has  grown  in  scope,  complexity,  and  force,  till  all  can  now  see  that  its 
ultimate  triumph  means  the  reorganization  of  human  society  on  the 
basis  of  individual  rights  and  voluntary  co-operation. 

Its  one  gigantic  failure  has  been  in  Central  Europe.  Here  the  move- 
ment toward  democracy  was  not  only  defeated,  but  reversed.  By  1848 
these  lands,  too,  were  ablaze  with  revolution,  and  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Poland,  and  Hungary  the  cause  of  human  liberty  seemed  about  to  win, 
as  in  France  and  England. 

Here,  however,  the  genius  of  Bismarck  and  the  Hohenzollerns  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  national  patriotism  to  the  aid  of  military  despotism, 
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crushed  every  vestige  of  popular  government,  and  inaugurated  and 
perpetuated  a  rule  of  blood  and  iron. 

For  seventy  years  they  and  their  successors  built  up  and  cemented 
a  military  state  which  denied  every  principle  of  democracy,  adopted 
aggressive  conquest  as  its  chosen  law  of  growth,  trained  its  people  from 
childhood  to  willing  obedience,  utilized  all  human  science  to  make  its 
armies  and  navies  irresistible,  and  openly  prepared  to  subjugate  Eu- 
rope and  dominate  the  world. 

When  its  preparation  was  complete  and  the  time  ripe,  it  struck  the 
long-meditated  blow. 

For  over  three  years  its  devilish  doctrines  translated  into  devilish 
deeds  have  filled  the  world  with  blood  and  tears  and  immeasurable 
desolation. 

Yet  I  call  you  to  witness  that  as  these  awful  months  of  carnage  and 
rapine  have  lengthened  into  years,  as  nation  after  nation  has  been 
dragged  into  the  furnace  of  affliction,  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the 
great  issue  of  the  struggle  have  become  clearer,  simpler,  more  lumi- 
nous, and  more  inspiring. 

At  first  it  may  have  seemed  to  many  simply  another  European  war, 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  national  jealousies  and  economic  rivalries. 
Slowly  to  our  eager  eyes  and  harassed  minds  the  curtain  has  been 
lifted  and  the  true  issue  revealed.  The  altar  fires  of  sacrifice  have 
purged  our  suffering  democracies  of  selfish  aims  and  consecrated  them 
to  a  higher  purpose,  till  with  the  revolution  in  Russia  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  struggle  the  war  has  been  lifted  to 
a  spiritual  plane. 

It  is  now  a  world-wide  conflict  between  liberty  and  despotism,  be- 
tween right  and  might,  between  applied  Christianity  and  brutal  pagan- 
ism, between  the  democracy  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  autocracy 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  - 

If  it  ends  in  the  complete  triumph  of  democracy,  it  should  be  the  last 
great  war.  Never  have  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  been  so  united, 
never  have  the  sacred  rights  of  the  weak  been  so  widely  proclaimed 
and  accepted,  never  has  so  fair  a  hope  illumined  the  world's  horizon; 
never  before,  in  such  entire  accord,  have  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  all  the 
world — statesmen  and  social  reformers,  financiers  and  day  laborers, 
Catholic  and  Jew  and  Protestant — so  dedicated  their  energies  to  a 
common  purpose.  Wherever  on  the  globe  are  found  human  hearts  that 
love  human  freedom — in  hoary  China  and  alert  Japan,  in  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa  and  Australia,  among  the  mighty  democracies  of 
North  and  South  America,  in  rock-ribbed  England  and  heroic  France 
and  bleeding  Italy — there  are  our  allies  battling  with  us  for  liberty  and 
justice  and  for  the  future  peace  of  our  storm-tossed  world. 

The  teacher's  first  duty,  therefore,  and  his  first  obligation  is  to  get 
his  mind  right.     What  is  the  second? 

Second.  Let  this  knowledge  so  affect  your  emotions,  so  kindle  your 
love  of  human  justice  and  liberty,  your  love  of  home  and  fireside  and 
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native  land,  and  your  moral  indignation  against  tyranny,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  oppression  that  your  whole  being  catches  fire  and  burns 
with  passionate  devotion  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  There  need 
be  no  cold  neutrality  or  indifference  when  great  moral  issues  are  at 
stake.  While  pitying  the  individual  German  sufferer  as  an  individual, 
recognize  moral  indignation  as  a  force  making  for  righteousness  in  the 
world,  and  make  no  effort  to  check  or  cool  your  passionate  indignation 
against  cruelty,  treachery,  tyranny,  and  rapine,  and  the  devilish  system 
that  has  turned  them  loose  on  the  world. 

The  second  element  of  your  preparation,  therefore,  is  to  get  your 
heart  right,  till  service  becomes  a  privilege,  self-denial  a  pleasure,  and 
your  resolution  hardens  into  steel.  The  third  is  to  transmute  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  into  fruitful  activity. 

Third.  With  mind  and  heart  prepared,  get  your  hands  to  work.  Enter 
at  once  upon  one  or  more  definite  lines  of  patriotic  service — Food  Con- 
servation, Red  Cross  and  Relief  Work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work,  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  Bonds,  mailing  literature  to  soldiers,  assisting  regis- 
tration boards,  aiding  drafted  men  and  their  families,  loyally  backing 
all  Government  agents  and  all  Government  agencies,  and  cheerfully 
submitting  to  inconvenience  and  hardship.  Translate  thus  the  vivid- 
ness of  your  knowledge  and  the  devotion  of  your  heart  into  every  pos- 
sible form  of  active  service. 

Fourth.  These  three  are  the  duties  and  privileges  of  every  patriotic 
citizen.  Now,  as  a  teacher,  dedicate  your  special  professional  training 
and  its  opportunities  to  the  service  of  the  nation.  At  least  two  lines 
of  professional  service  are  open  to  all  of  us:  First,  in  your  teaching 
spread  everywhere  the  knowledge  that  has  given  you  your  clearness  of 
vision;  kindle  everywhere  the  flame  of  patriotism  that  has  translated 
itself  unto  your  service;  and  set  the  hearts  of  all  the  young  Americans 
under  your  influence  on  fire  with  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  their 
native  land.  Second,  your  second  service  as  a  teacher  may  rightly  be 
called  emergency  work,  and  demands  just  now  your  time,  your  zeal, 
and  your  tireless  energy.  It  consists  in  combating  everywhere  the 
temptations  now  appealing  to  all  boys  to  drop  routine  service,  throw 
over  their  education,  and  make  easy  money  during  this  time  of  high 
wages  and  abundant  openings.  With  such  a  decision  they  are  sacrific- 
ing for  temporary  money-making  their  own  future  leadership  and  op- 
portunity for  greater  service.  Teach  them  to  weigh  well  the  long  fu- 
ture, to  prepare  for  the  era  of  ferment  and  reconstruction  which  will 
follow  the  war,  to  see  their  country,  when  peace  is  concluded,  turning 
in  sorrow  from  the  graves  of  a  hundred  thousand  college-trained  men 
and  seeking  among  the  ranks  of  those  now  in  our  high  schools  for  the 
leadership  she  has  lost.  Thus  can  you  render  a  service  peculiarly 
yours  and  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  land  we  love. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  lecture-recital  by  Seumas  McManus,  the 
Irish  poet. 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28—3.30  P.  M. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation convened  in  the  Western  High  School  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 28,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

Some  announcements  were  made  by  the  Secretary,  after  which  the 
following  telegram  was  read: 

"President  Sydney  S.  Handy,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

"The  Virginia  Educational  Convention  sends  fraternal  greetings  to 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

"(Signed)  J.  L.  JARMAN,  President." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was  first  called  for,  of 
which  Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem  was  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  nothing  to  report,  except  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  an  appropriation  for  increased  salary  at  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature.  Those  in  authority  refused  to  act 
on  anything  except  those  matters  relating  to  the  war,  and  the  matter 
has  gone  over  to  the  next  Legislature. 

Mr.  Caldwell  moved  that  this  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  be  received  and  printed  in  the  minutes. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress,  Miss  Margaret 
A.  Pfeiffer,  chairman,  was  next  read  to  the  association. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  standard  of  any  nation  is  raised  by  its  educational  progress,  and 
that  only  is  progress  which  meets  the  ever-increasing  and  ever- 
changing  demands  of  the  people. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  with  its  complex  social,  civil,  and  industrial 
life,  with  its  never-ending  reforms  and  changes,  no  system  can  ever  be 
complete  or  universal.  That  which  marks  strength  and  success  in  one 
community  may  easily  be  weakness  and  failure  in  another. 

The  following  facts  taken  from  various  reports  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  not  have  the  same  degree  of  importance  everywhere, 
but  in  a  general  survey  they  all  count  for  progress.  This  report,  un- 
less otherwise  stated,  extends  only  to  June,  1916. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  educational  institutions  has  in- 
creased about  half  a  million  annually.  At  this  rate  of  increase  about 
24  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  attended  school  in 
the  year  1916-17.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary  enroll- 
ment attend  public  schools  and  89  per  cent  of  the  high-school  students 
attend  public  secondary  schools.     The  number  of  students  in  colleges. 
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professional  schools,  and  normal  schools  shows  a  steady  increase  of 
about  8  per  cent. 

In  public  elementary  schools  the  number  of  men  teachers  decreased 
from  116,416  in  1900  to  89,615  in  1914.  In  1900  in  the  high  schools  the 
positions  were  evenly  divided  between  men  and  women,  while  in  1914 
the  number  of  men  teachers  had  increased  50  per  cent  and  the  number 
of  women  about  75  per  cent. 

The  amount  expended  for  education  in  the  United  States  in  1914  was 
$800,000,000;  making  due  allowances  for  the  intervening  two  years,  the 
expenditure  for  the  nation's  education  will  easily  reach  $1,000,000,000. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  of  New  York  was  $66,000,000  in 
1914,  nearly  twice  that  spent  by  the  entire  group  of  nine  States  in  the 
South  Atlantic  division,  one-fourth  more  than  the  entire  South  Central 
division,  and  slightly  less  than  eleven  States  in  the  Western  division 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  other  State  that  expended  more  than 
$50,000,000  annually  for  schools.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  Utah  ranked 
highest  with  $10.07,  while  South  Carolina  had  a  per  capita  of  $1.83. 

There  have  been  but  few  new  developments  during  the  year  1916. 
Theory  seems  to  come  nearer  real  practical  illustration  than  ever  be- 
fore. Educational  surveys  have  been  made  far  and  wide  covering 
every  phase  of  educational  work — physical,  mental,  and  moral.  These 
broadcast  surveys  show  interest  and  advancement  along  all  lines. 

The  increased  interest  in  vocational  training  brought  forth  the 
Smith-Hughes  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  and  House  in  July,  1916, 
providing  for  Federal  aid.  The  child-labor  law  also  represents  a  na- 
tional system. 

The  advancement  in  rural  supervision  and  consolidation  has  been 
most  marked;  especially  is  this  true  in  Maryland  and  Louisiana.  The 
standard  of  supervisors  and  superintendents  has  been  raised.  Mary- 
land now  has  a  rural  supervisor,  the  first  in  her  history.  Sixty-four 
normal  schools  have  a  special  department  for  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers.  The  course  of  study,  in  many  cases,  has  been  revised  and 
formulated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community  so  that  every 
activity  is  reflected  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  demand  for  military  training  has  given  a  stimulus  to  educational 
hygiene.  The  integration  of  athletics  and  the  teaching  of  hygiene, 
with  physical  training  is  now  complete  in  many  schools.  Eye  hygiene 
and  ventilation  are  also  claiming  considerable  attention  of  the  school 
authorities. 

The  two  movements  that  are  probably  creating  the  greatest  discus- 
sion are  the  Gary  system  and  the  junior  high  school.  The  former  has 
been  most  widely  advertised  and  criticised.  Mr.  F.  H.  Swift,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  his  discussion  of  the  system  says  it  has 
eleven  characteristics  which  deserve  commendation.  It  has  brought 
together  a  multitude  of  excellent  features  never  before  so  ingeniously 
unified,  but  its  greatest  defect  is  absence  of  supervision.  Mr.  Swift 
says:    "The  Gary  system  is  a  monument  to  the  need  of  supervision, 
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the  evils  arising  from  the  lack  of  the  same  and  the  folly  of  economy- 
sought  through  the  channels  Gary  utilizes."  The  greatest  service  it  has 
performed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  provoked  discussion  and 
stimulated  thought.  The  late  criticism  of  New  York  exemplifies  this. 
The  idea  of  the  junior  high  school  seems  to  be  so  firmly  established 
that  it  will  inevitably  affect  the  school  system  of  all  the  States  in  the 
near  future.  Hall  Quest  in  "Supervised  Study"  gives  many  illustra- 
tions of  "the  practicability  of  the  idea  of  the  junior  high  school. 

The  publications  along  educational  lines  during  the  year  1915-'16  are 
numerous  and  seem  to  cover  every  field  of  educational  work.  Among 
general  writings  are  "Democracy  and  Education,"  by  John  Dewey; 
"Experimental  Education,"  by  Freeman. 

On  play  subjects— "The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,"  by  Henry  S. 
Curtis,  and  "Play  in  Education,"  by  Joseph  Lee.  Of  special  interest  is 
"Supervised  Study,"  by  Hall  Quest. 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  eleven  States  that  held  a  meeting  of  its  leg- 
islature in  1916.  The  new  school  law  made  for  Maryland  at  that  time 
is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  places  Maryland  in  the  foreground  in  educa- 
tional legislation.  It  provides  for  an  increased  amount  of  supervision 
in  both  State  and  county,  thus  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gary 
system.  Mississippi  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  without  any  com- 
pulsory attendance  law,  and  there  are  four  States  where  the  law  is 
applied  partially. 

While  Maryland's  new  law  is  comprehensive  and  far-reaching,  there 
are  several  phases  of  the  school  system  not  affected  by  it.  There  are 
no  changes  in  the  college  and  high  schools  except  in  the  requirements 
for  teachers.  There  is  no  change  in  the  minimum  salaries  required  to 
be  paid  to  teachers  nor  in  the  total  amount  of  the  State  appropriation 
for  schools. 

Although  no  outward  demonstration  has  been  made  about  the  salary 
question,  yet  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  quietly  left  the  ranks  and 
many  are  preparing  to  leave  for  more  lucrative  employment.  The  only 
hope  is  in  the  State,  as  but  few  county  boards  offer  any  financial  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  still  faithful.  Unless  something  is  done, 
and  done  soon,  there  will  surely  be  a  famine  of  teachers.  The  result 
will  easily  be  foreseen,  retrogression  instead  of  progression. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  A.  PFEIFFER,  Chairman. 

It  was  moved  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  incorporated  in  the 
printed  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three  on  Resolutions,  Supt.  James  B. 
Noble,  chairman,  was  next  called  for. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Whereas  this  association  has  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  three  of  its  former  members,  Prof.  F.  A.  Soper,  former  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Baltimore  city  and  ex-president  of  this  association; 
Prof.  John  E.  McCahan,  of  Baltimore,  who  for  ten  years  served  as 
treasurer  of  our  association,  and  Prof.  N.  Price  Turner,  of  Salisbury, 
for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  State;  and  whereas  their  lives  were  spent  in  the  cause  which  we 
represent:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  appreciation  of  their  faithful  services 
in  the  interest  of  public  education  and  our  deep  feeling  of  loss  in  their 
demise. 

2.  "V^hereas  ^  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  State  legisla- 
ture passed  at  its  last  session  what  is  generally  conceded  by  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  this  country  to  be  one  of  the  best  public-school  laws 
in  the  Union;  and  whereas  the  seventeen  months  of  its  operation 
under  the  wise  direction  of  our  State  superintendent  has  proven  it  to 
be  not  only  workable  but  most  beneficial  in  raising  the  standard  of  our 
schools:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association,  composed  of  the  teachers  and  school 
officials  of  Maryland,  herein  register  our  most  hearty  commendation  of 
this  law  in  its  every  provision. 

3.  We  desire  to  urge  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  The  war,  with  its  demands  for  educated  people,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  living,  forces  immediate  action. 

4.  We  believe  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  plan  of  physical  train- 
ing should  be  provided  and  made  compulsory  upon  all  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages  attending  the  schools.  We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
military  training  and  military  drill  or  any  form  of  instruction  which  is 
distinctly  or  specifically  military  into  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 

5.  We  are  sure  that  medical  inspection  is  necessary  to  school  prog- 
ress, as  the  recent  draft  showed  even  the  rural  citizen  was  not  as 
physically  fit  as  his  urban  neighbor. 

6.  We  approve  most  heartily  State-wide  athletics,  as  conducted  by 
the  Public  Athletic  League.  We  thank  it  for  its  services  in  making 
school  athletics  popular  with  our  people  as  well  as  pupils,  not  alone 
for  its  own  merits,  but  also  as  holding  pupils  in  school,  more  especially 
in  high-school  grades. 

7.  We  are  glad  the  Government  has  recognized  the  schools  by  calling 
upon  them  for  help  in  the  national  crisis  in  the  selling  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  in  the  conservation  of  foods. 

8.  We  urge  that  the  schools  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the 
pupils  to  help  in  this  work,  realizing  that  in  so  doing  they  are  not  only 
teaching  a  lesson  of  patriotism  but  also  inculcating  in  our  rising  gene- 
ration the  much-needed  spirit  of  thrift. 
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8  (a).  A  vote  of  thanks  is  extended  to  the  municipality  of  Baltimore 
for  the  gift  of  1,000  copies  of  the  "Baltimore  Book,"  which  have  been 
distributed  among  the  teachers  of  Maryland. 

9.  Whereas  this  meeting  has  been  by  far  the  most  largely  attended 
of  any  in  the  history  of  our  association;  and  whereas  our  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  varied  and  fruitful  ever  presented  to  us.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
all  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  both  in  its  making  and  execu- 
tion. 

Especially  would  we  mention  in  this  particular  the  organizations  of 
Baltimore  that  furnished  the  luncheon,  those  who  furnished  music,  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  and  city  schools  for  the 
pageant,  gymnastics,  and  folk  dances;  for  the  use  of  the  Lyric,  high 
schools,  and  churches;  and  the  Baltimore  city  school  officials  for  their 
courtesies  and  hospitality.  Finally,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  our 
obligation  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  our  retiring  President, 
Prof.  Sydney  S.  Handy,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  making  this  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  our  association. 

JAMES  B.  NOBLE,  Chairman. 
A.    C.   HUMPHREYS. 
WILLIAM  BURDICK,  M.  D. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried  that  this  report  be 
adopted  and  placed  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  resolution  of  Dr.  Apple,  chairman  of  the  Library  Con- 
ference of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary: 

"It  having  come  to  the  attention  of  this  Library  Conference  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  that  the  Maryland  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  is  requesting  of  the  State  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $5,000  fori  the  avowed  purpose  of  enlarging  and  strengthening  its 
work  by  establishing  separate  headquarters  and  maintaining  a  field 
secretary  constantly  at  work:   Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  respectfully  join  in  petitioning  his  excel- 
lency Governor  Emerson  C.  Harrington  to  insert  such  recommendation 
in  his  forthcoming  budget  to  the  legislature. 

(Signed)  "DR.  APPLE,  Chairman." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  association  on  this  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Reading  Circle,  Miss  Mary  Taylor, 
chairman,  was  next  called  for. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reading 
Circle  be  incorporated  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Caldwell:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  association,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
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in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  Maryland  to  say  to  you  that  the  member- 
ship this  year  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  en- 
rollment is  nearly  3,500. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  was  read  by  the 
Secretary: 

26th  November,  1917. 
Mr.  Sydney  S.  Handy,  President  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association, 

Rennert  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Handy: 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  out  the  following  notices  at  a  general 
meeting  during  the  sessions  of  the  association  this  week: 

1.  Through  a  campaign  conducted  last  spring  in  the  schools  of  the 
State,  made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  the  county  grade  supervisors,  $400  was  raised  by  the 
school  children  of  the  State  to  present  to  the  State  the  Florence  Mac- 
kubin  portrait  of  Cecilius  Calvert. 

Only  a  photograph  of  Cecilius  Calvert  now  hangs  in  the  State  House 
at  Annapolis.  We  need  Miss  Mackubin's  painting  there.  If  another 
$200  can  be  secured  in  any  way  between  now  and  March,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  portrait  can  be  made  on  "Maryland  Day,"  as  an  evidence  of 
the  interest  of  the  schools  of  the  State  in  Maryland  history. 

2.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  State  of  Maryland  to  enter  into  a  prize 
essay  contest  among  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  on  "Why  the 
United  States  is  at  War." 

The  National  Board  for  Historical  Service  in  Washington  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  contest  with  the  teachers  of  Maryland 
if  someone  in  the  State  will  place  $300  at  the  disposal  of  this  national 
board.  Negotiations  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  1133 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  other  States  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

Group  A:  For  teachers  in  public  high  schools,  five  prizes,  ranging 
from  $75  down  to  $10. 

Group  B:  For  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools,  seven  prizes, 
ranging  from  $75  to  $10. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  to  let  me  come   before  the  association  to 
present  both  these  matters,  but  I  much  prefer  that  you  should  bring 
them  up  yourself  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LIDA  LEE  TALL. 

It  was  moved  that  the  association  attempt  to  raise  the  $200  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  this  task. 

This  motion  was  seconded  but  not  voted  upon. 

Miss  Mary  Logue  moved  that  the  private  schools  be  given  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  this  very  worthy  cause. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
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The  President  appointed  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall  and  Miss  Mary  Logue  to 
act  as  a  committee  to  reach  the  private  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Music  was  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

The  Department  of  Music  offered  a  resolution  signed  by  19  members 
of  the  Music  Conference,  asking  that  a  department  of  music  be  author- 
ized by  the  association. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  question  was  asked  what  the  constitution  says  with  reference  to 
this  matter,  and  the  Secretary  read  article  4,  section  3. 

"There  shall  be  organized  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  as 
adjuncts  to  this  association  and  subordinate  thereto,  three  depart- 
ments, namely: 

"1.  The  Department  of  Primary  Education. 

"2.  The  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

"3.  The  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

"The  association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time  such  other 
departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall  elect  its 
own  officers  and  subdivide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be  deemed 
practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  during 
each  annual  session  of  this  association,  and  such  other  meetings  as 
may  be  thought  necessary.  The  secretary  of  each  department  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department,  forward  to 
the  Secretary  of  this  association  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
department  during  the  preceding  year." 

There  was  some  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  this  Department 
of  Music,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Holloway  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take 
under  advisement  the  article  in  the  constitution  with  reference  to 
adding  new  departments  and  to  report  back  to  the  association  next 
year. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  appointed  Supt.  William  J.  Holloway  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  with  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  other  four  members, 
the  names  to  be  announced  later. 

Dr.  Buchner  moved  that  in  view  of  the  extensive  program  this  year 
and  the  high  cost  of  printing  at  the  present  time,  that  the  association 
instruct  the  Executive  Committee  to  edit  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Connick:  At  a  mass  meeting  of  teachers  held  yesterday  after- 
noon the  ways  and  means  of  securing  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
teachers  were  discussed,  and  I  desire  to  lay  the  action  of  this  meeting 
before  this  association. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  from 
Baltimore  city  and  from  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  this  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  teachers  and  of  representative  business  men, 
who  were  to  go  before  the  governor  before  the  making  of  the  budget 
for  this  legislature  and  try  to  induce  him  to  make  the  appropriation  for 
public  schools  as  liberal  as  possible. 

This  committee  was  empowered  to  prepare  the  necessary  legislation 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power,  after  the  bill  has  been  drafted,  to  get  it 
through  the  legislature,  and  to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to 
bring  about  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for 
school  purposes;  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Furst,  of  Baltimore  city,  was 
named  as  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

We  want  the  action  of  this  mass  meeting  ratified  by  the  teachers  of 
the  association  at  this  business  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  relating  thereto  was  read: 

Whereas  the  pay  of  teachers  is  proverbially,  historically,  and  humili- 
atingly  inadequate;  and  whereas  the  present  cost  of  living  makes  it 
impossible  for  self-respecting  teachers  to  secure  more  than  the  bare 
necessities  of  life;  whereas  laboring  under  a  keen  sense  of  injustice 
done  them  by  the  public  in  not  remunerating  them  properly  for  the 
services  rendered  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  their  best  serv- 
ices in  return;  whereas  the  schools  of  the  State  are  face  to  face  with  a 
great  crisis,  caused  by  the  resignations  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  teachers,  who  have  been  given  positions  in  other 
lines  of  work  that  pay  them  a  living  wage:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  in  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  that  the 
one  great  and  all-important  question  affecting  the  schools  of  the  State 
is  that  of  increased  pay  for  teachers. 

Second.  That  the  teachers  in  every  county  of  the  State  organize 
themselves  thoroughly  in  order  to  wage  a  publicity  campaign,  to  use 
every  legitimate  means  to  compel  county  commissioners  to  make 
largely  increased  levies  for  schools,  and  to  secure  relief  through  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State 
relative  to  teachers'  salaries. 

Third.  That  we,  as  a  body  of  citizens  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  train- 
ing of  the  future  citizens  of  this  State,  do  urgently  but  respectfully 
request  that  the  Hon.  Emerson  C.  Harrington,  governor  of  our  State, 
include  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Assembly  a  recommendation  that 
the  teachers  be  granted  both  immediate  and  permanent  increase  in 
salaries. 

Fourth.  That  the  newspapers  of  the  State  are  invited  and  urgently 
requested  to  give  us  their  powerful  influence  for  the  sake  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  the  teachers. 

It  was  moved  that  the  association  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  mass 
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meeting  as  its  action,  and  launch  its  energies  towards  a  campaign  for 
the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 

This  move  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Superintendent  Holloway  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  Mr.  Furst  and  secure  his  consent  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  this  State-wide  committee. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Connick  moved  that  $100  of  the  funds  of  the  association  be  set 
aside  for  incidental  expenses  of  this  joint  committee,  which  is  to  be 
appointed  for  the  State,  or  as  much  less  as  may  be  needed. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President  of  the  association  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee 
Superintendent  McMaster,  Supt.  S.  W.  Joy,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  and  Miss 
Mary  Logue,  and  this  committee  to  report  back  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  be  empowered  to  appoint  and  employ  an  attor- 
ney if  they  deem  it  necessary. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  this  motion  that  this  matter  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  either  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Smith  or  the 
amendment. 

President:  If  there  are  no  other  resolutions  or  any  other  business  to 
be  presented,  we  now  come  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.     Nominations  for  President  are  now  in  order. 

■Mr.  Oscar  Fogle,  of  Brunswick,  nominated  Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  of 
Frederick  County. 

Mr.  Oscar  Fogle:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  I  present  to  you  this  afternoon  greetings  and  best  wishes 
from  the  educational  friends  of  Frederick  County. 

We  would  remind  you  that  in  Frederick  County's  soil  lie  the  remains 
of  Francis  Scott  Key;  that  from  Frederick  County  came  the  hero  of 
Santiago;  and  even  in  this  present  conflict  among  the  first  to  have 
fallen  is  a  son  of  Frederick  County,  young  Claggett,  who  recently  went 
down  with  his  ship.  Not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  in  times  of  peace, 
we  have  striven  to  stand  at  the  forefront  of  progress  in  educational  as 
well  as  in  other  matters.  We  teachers  of  Frederick  County  feel  that 
inasmuch  as  we  understand  it  is  either  the  written  or  the  unwritten 
law  of  this  State  Teachers'  Association  that  in  alternate  years  a 
teacher  and  in  alternate  years  a  superintendent  be  elected  as  President 
of  the  association,  we  desire,  therefore,  to  present  for  your  considera- 
tion the  superintendent  of  our  county,  Mr.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer. 

This  nomination  was  seconded. 

Supt.  C.  Milton  Wright,  of  Harford  County,  was  also  nominated,  and 
the  nomination  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Phillips:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
present  to  you  this  afternoon  a  gentleman  from  the  old  historic  East- 
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era  Shore  of  Maryland,  a  place  which  has  produced  so  many  worth- 
while sons  and  where  so  many  prominent  men  have  risen  to  distinc- 
tion, not  only  in  the  nation  but  in  the  educational  world  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  mind  at  this  time  and, 
with  your  permission,  whom  I  desire  to  present  at  this  time,  is  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  county  of  Talbot,  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  for  several  years  to  associate  with  that  young  man  in 
committee  work — -working  for  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
State — and  no  one  knows  his  ability  more  than  I.  He  is  ever  faithful, 
he  is  competent,  he  is  courageous  in  his  convictions,  and  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

This  young  man  had  aspirations  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the  presi- 
dency of  this  association  a  few  years  back,  but  in  the  interest  of  har- 
mony and  the  best  interests  of  this  association  he  stepped  aside  ana 
withdrew  in  favor  of  one  whom  he  thought  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
presidency,  and  it  is  now  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  the  name 
of  the  young  superintendent  of  Talbot  County,  Mr.  Nicholas  Orem,  for 
the  presidency. 

This  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Calvert  County. 

Miss  Mary  Logue  moved  that  the  nomination  should  not  only  be 
seconded,  but  that  the  nominations  should  be  closed. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Miss  Mary  G.  Logue  be  nominated  as 
President  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Miss  Logue  asked  that  their  names  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  nominations,  as  they  desired  to  retire  in 
-favor  of  Mr.  Orem. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the 
next  President,  Mr.  Nicholas  Orem. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Orem  was  elected  by  viva  voce  vote  as  President  of  the 
association. 

President:  The  constitution  provides  that  the  retiring  President 
shall  become  Vice-President.  The  nominations  for  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  now  in  order. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Logue,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  nominated  as  Second 
Vice-President,  and  this  nomination  was  seconded. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Second  Vice-President. 

Miss  Mary  G.  Logue  was  elected  Second  Vice-President  by  viva  voce 
vote. 

President:   The  nominations  for  Treasurer  are  now  in  order. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  R.  Berryman  be  nominated  as 
Treasurer. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  be  closed,  and  Dr. 
R.  Berryman  was  elected  by  viva  voce  vote  as  Treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

President:   The  nominations  for  Secretary  are  now  in  order. 

Miss  Richmond:  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  annual  duty  to  nominate 
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Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  of  Cecil  County,  as  Secretary  of  the  association 

This  nomination  was  seconded. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  nominations  for  Secretary  be 
closed,  and  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the  association. 

President:  It  is  now  necessary  to  elect  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

Miss  Richmond  nominated  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein  for  re-election  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  this  nomination  was  sec- 
onded and  unanimously  carried. 

President:  The  by-laws  provide  that  when  the  business  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  shall  be  concluded  the  retiring  President  shall  introduce 
the  President-elect  to  the  association,  and  he  shall  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  appointing  Superin- 
tendent Koch  and  Superintendent  McMaster  to  escort  our  newly 
elected  President  to  the  platform. 

Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem  was  escorted  to  the  platform  and  the 
President  introduced  him  to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Superintendent  Orem:  My  friends  and  fellow-teachers,  I  am  over- 
come with  two  conflicting  emotions — one  a  very  great  appreciation  for 
the  distinguished  honor  you  have  given  me,  the  other  the  fear  of 
timidity  that  I  may  not,  as  your  President  for  the  coming  year,  be  able 
to  equal  this  very  great  meeting  we  have  had  in  Baltimore  this  week, 
the  greatest  educational  gathering  that  Maryland  has  ever  known — a 
gathering  that  I  am  sure  will  be  a  benefit  to  you,  not  only  in  your 
schoolroom,  but  to  you  as  individuals  and  to  the  great  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Maryland;  a  meeting  that  I  believe  will  result  in  increased 
salaries;  a  meeting  that  will  result  in  a  better  feeling  between  the 
counties  and  the  city  in  school  work;  and  the  timidity  I  feel  is  one  of 
fear  that  I  may  not  as  your  President,  even  though  backed  by  an  excel- 
lent Executive  Committee,  be  able  to  equal  it. 

Dr.  Buchner:  In  view  of  the  universal  satisfaction  that  has  attended 
this  meeting,  I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
arrange  to  hold  its  meeting  two  years  hence,  during  this  corresponding 
week,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Superintendent  Koch,  of  Baltimore  city,  seconded  this  motion. 

Superintendent  McMaster  spoke  in  opposition  to  Baltimore  as  the 
proposed  place  of  meeting. 

Superintendent  Holloway  spoke  in  favor  of  the  meeting  two  years 
hence  in  Baltimore  city,  as  did  also  Superintendent  Unger,  of  Carroll 
County,  Superintendent  Dryden,  of  Washington  County,  and  Superin- 
tendent Bennett,  of  Calvert  County. 

Superintendent  Koch  raised  the  question  whether  it  is  legal  to  vote 
on  a  meeting  two  years  hence,  and  the  Constitution  was  read  by  the 
Secretary — section  1,  article  5 — and  it  was  decided  that  to  vote  on  the 
meeting  two  years  hence  was  constitutional. 
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This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  association. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Buchner  the  association  voted  to  hold  the  1918 
meeting  in  Ocean  City  at  such  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
determine. 

The  meeting  was  declared  adjourned  sine  die  by  the  new  President, 
Supt.  Nicholas  Orem. 

The  following  list  of  committees,  appointed  by  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  general  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  27,  1917: 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION  FOR  1918. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  West State  Normal  School,  Towson 

Supt.  E.  W.  McMaster Pocomoke  City 

Miss  Mary  G.  Logue 4005  Edmondson  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Commissioner  Frank  Monroe Annapolis 

Dr.  A.  H.  Krug Baltimore  City  College 

COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  FOR  1918 

Supt.  Byron  J.  Grimes Centreville 

Prof.  Samuel  M.  North McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore 

Miss  Margaret  Pfeiffer Ellicott  City 

COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  ON  AUDITING  FOR  1917. 

Mr.  William  J.  Holloway McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore 

Mr.  John  T.  Hershner Towson 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Huffington McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore 

COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  FOR  1918. 

Prof.  Arthur  C.  Crommer Towson 

Supt.  Charles  E.  Dryden Hagerstown 

Prof.  Edward  Reisler Polytechnic  Institute 

COMMITTEE  OF  THREE  ON  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  THREE 

YEARS. 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Superintendent McCoy  Hall,  Baltimora 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  Dean  of  Women.  . .  .Md.  State  Normal  School 
Prof.  Samuel  M.  North,  H.  S.  Supervisor McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore 

MEMBERSHIP   MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  records  for  1917  show  an  enrollment  of  3,418,  the  membership 
being  distributed  as  follows: 
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Allegany  County 190 

Anne  Arundel  County 81 

Baltimore  City  (enrolled  through  Secretary  Caldwell) 24 

Baltimore  City  (enrolled  through  Treasurer  Berryman) 1,13.5 

Baltimore  County 539 

Calvert  County 23 

Caroline   County 38 

Carroll  County 123 

Cecil  County 85 

Charles  County , 35 

Dorchester  County 63 

Frederick  County. 183 

Garrett  County 9 

Harford    County 90 

Howard  County 60 

Kent  County 54 

Maryland  State  Normal  School 21 

Montgomery   County 172 

Prince  George's  County 69 

Queen  Anne's  County 56 

Somerset  County 30 

State  Board  of  Education 14 

St.   Mary's   County 22 

Talbot  County. 78 

Washington  County 23 

Wicomico  County 151 

Worcester  County 44 

Miscellaneous   > 6 

Total 3,418 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  28,  1917. 
DR.  R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 
1916.  Dr. 

July    1.  To  balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce $289.81 

Nov.  14.     "  check   Hugh   W.    Caldwell,    1,089    member- 
ship fees 544.50 

1917. 

Mar.  25.     "  check  M.  Bates  Stephens,  proceedings 160.00 

Oct.  11.     "■      "      Thomas  M.  Carpenter,  Charles  Co...      25.00 
Edgar  M.  McMaster,  Worcester  Co...      20.00 

12.     "       "      M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Board 25.00 

E.  M.  Noble,  Caroline  Co 25.00 

"      "      Jefferson  L.  Smith,  Kent  Co 15.00 
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Oct.         To  check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Cecil  Co $30.00 

16.     "       "       Charles  E.  Dryden,  Washington  Co. .  25.00 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Calvert  Co 15.00 

William  H.  Dashiell,  Somerset  Co...  15.00 

18.  "       "       W.  C.  Phillips,  Howard  Co 25.00 

Edward  F.  Webb,  Allegany  Co 15.00 

25.  "       "       James  B.  Noble,  Dorchester  Co 20.00 

27.     "       "       H.  E.  Buckholz,  Md.  Educ.  Pub.  Co..  12.00 

29.     "      "      E.  W.  Broome,  Montgomery  Co 30.00 

Nov.    9.     "       "      M.  S.  Unger,  Carroll  Co 30.00 

"       "       C.  Milton  Wright,  Harford  Co 25.00 

"      "       James  M.  Bennett,  Wicomico  Co 25.00 

10.     "       "       Nicholas  Orem,  Talbot  Co 25.00 

12.     "       "       G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick  Co 25.00 

19.  "       "       F.  E.  Rathbun,  Garrett  Co 15.00 

20.  "       "      E.  S.  Burroughs,  Prince  George's  Co.      15.00 

21.  "       "       B.  J.  Grimes,  Queen  Anne's  Co 25.00 

21.     "       "       George  Fox,  Anne  Arundel  Co 30.00 

23.  "       "       John  H.  Roche,  Baltimore  city 50.00 

24.  "       "       George  W.  Joy,  St.  Mary's  Co 15.00 

26.  "       "       Albert  S.  Cook,  Baltimore  Co ,.      50.00 

24.     "       "       Donation  Balto.  City  Teachers'  Asso.  300.00 

"     28.     "       "       1.135  membership,  Baltimore  city. ..  .  567.50 


$2,488.81 

1916.  Cr. 

July  18.  Check  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer $11.25 

31.       "      Emma  F.  Faulkner,  for  Miss  Elliott 3.00 

Margt.  J.  Holloway 3.20 

1917. 

Jan.    8.       "      Win.  J.  Holloway,  delegate  to  Va.  S.  T.  A.  15.90 

10.        "       John  M.  Reed 14.40 

Apr.  25.       "      Hotel  Rennert,  Meeting  Executive  Com.  10.60 

May  21.       "       Sydney  S.  Handy,  President 10.90 

"      Advertiser-Republican,  proceedings 37S.30 

30.        "       The  Cecil  Democrat 10.75 

July  16.        "       The  Cecil  Whig  Publishing  Co 32.50 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary 83.44 

Nov.  26.        "       Lyric  Theater,  aft.  and  night  of  26th. . .  400.00 

George  W.  King.  5,000  programs S4.28 

"       Sydney  S.  Handy,  President,  expenses..  35.51 

"       Win.  J.  Holloway,  Executive  Committee.  20.02 

"       Seumas  McManus,  Irish  poet 60.00 

Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Sec'y,  sal.  and  exp. .  90.91 

Jno.  L.  Sigmund,  Secretary  Sec.  Dep. . . .  6.30 

"       Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Columbia  University.  75.00 
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1918. 


Check  Chas.  G.  Myers,  President  Sec.  Dep $3.50 

W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Agricultural  Dept 14.40 

"       David  Snedden,  Columbia  University. . .  75.00 

"       H.  L.  Smith,  Washington  and  Lee  Univ. .  50.00 

"       Wm.  C.  Ruediger,  Geo.  Washington  Univ.  30.00 

C.  Alphonso  Smith,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad...  40.00 

"      R.  Berryman,  Treasurer,  sal.  and  exp. . .  40.99 

Chas.  M.  Stieff,  two  pianos  to  Lyric 10.00 

"       Dr.  E.  A.  Peterson,  Cleveland 45.15 

P.  J.  Bernstein,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Temple 6.00 

"       David  E.  Weglein,  exp.  W.  H.  S 7.00 

David  E.  Weglein,  library  exhibit 4.68 

"       Henry  S.  West,  Pageant,  M.  S.  N.  S 7.00 

"       Cecil  Whig  Publishing  Co.,  programs. . .  31.50 

Hotel   Rennert 35.00 

"       Ivan  Morton,  M.  T.  Dept 1.02 

"      James  W.  Cain,  Secretary 3.00 

"       Edith   M.    Thomas 14.00 

Edna  M.  Marshall,  Gram.  Dept 18.80 

Grace  I.  Gill,  stenographer 15.00 

"      Alice  E.  Miller,  Primary  Department...  3.24 

"       Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  salary  com 50.00 


Jan  10.  Balance  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


-$1,851.54 
637.27 

$2,488.81 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 


McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  12,  1918. 
The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  have  been  audited 
and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  J.  WALTER  HUFFINGTON, 

J.  T.  HERSHNER, 
WILLIAM  J.  HOLLOWAY, 

Committee. 

RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE. 


Auditorium  Baltimore  City  Callege, 
Tuesday,  November  27 — 9.30  a.m. 
One  of  the  most  largely  attended  meetings  of  the  association  was  the 
conference  on  rural  education.  The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  extension  department  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, looking  to  a  larger  recognition  of  the  dominant  industry  of  Mary- 
land in  public-school  instruction  by  bringing  the  work  of  agricultural 
extension  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  and  of  vocational  training 
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under  the  supervision  of  the  latter,  into  closer  union.  Mr.  William  J. 
Holloway,  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  presided. 

The  topic  "Importance  of  Articulating  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
with  the  Rural  Schools"  was  presented  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  president  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Attention  was  briefly  called  to  tho 
history  of  the  development  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  agricultural  colleges,  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  the  extension  work  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  colleges. 

The  importance  of  articulating  extension  work  with  the  educational 
work  of  the  community  and  of  recognizing  the  community  to.  do  for 
itself  the  things  which  needed  to  be  done  in  that  community  to  make  it 
efficient  was  emphasized.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  industrial  educational  work  in  agriculture  was  started  through 
the  extension  service  that  little  or  no  effective  work  had  been  done  in 
this  direction  in  the  rural  schools.  , 

The  importance  of  developing  and  improving  the  rural  school  along 
the  line  of  consolidation,  making  it  the  real  educational  center  of  the 
community,  was  stressed.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  this  condition  and 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in  the  rural  schools  for  properly 
carrying  on  work  of  this  kind  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  had  been 
developed  more  as  an  independent  movement.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
continue  it  as  such  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  best  educational  poli- 
cies and  the  need  of  articulating  the  work  at  once  with  the  rural 
schools  through  the  co-operation  of  the  county  superintendents  and  the 
organization  of  the  rural  teachers  was  insisted  upon.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  this  might  not  work  smoothly  in  some  cases  at  first, 
the  difficulties  could  be  taken  care  of  as  they  developed,  or,  as  far  a.s 
possible  to  foresee  them,  might  be  avoided  through  proper  organiza- 
tion. The  hearty  co-operation  of  the  college  and  extension  service  wao 
assured  in  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  these  co-operative 
plans. 

Dr.  O.  B.  Martin,  assistant  chief  of  the  States  Relation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  next  on  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  National  Government." 
He  showed  how  necessary  it  is  that  all  forces,  State  and  county  de- 
partments, State  colleges,  United  States  Department,  etc.,  center  their 
work  around  the  home.  He  explained  that  the  function  of  the  National 
Government  was  to  help  local  authorities,  and  not  to  take  the  lead 
except  where  local  initiative  was  lacking.  He  told  how  the  impression 
had  gotten  abroad  that  the  United  States  Department  did  not  wish  to 
co-operate  with  the  schools.  In  the  inception  of  club  work  it  was 
taken  up  through  the  school  authorities  and  clubs  were  started  by 
teachers.  Club  activities  were  continued  independently  of  the  public 
schools  only  when  the  schools  abandoned  the  work  and  in  places  where 
the  api  thy  of  school  people  endangered  the  success  of  the  club  move- 
ment.    He  saw  no  obstacle,  so  far  as  the  National  Government  was 
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concerned,  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  the  closest  articulation  be- 
tween the  agricultural  extension  service  and  local  public  schools. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  College,  was  then  introduced,  and 
gave  a  vigorous  and  well-received  explanation  of  what  should  be  the 
main  features  of  what,  he  termed  an  "optimum,"  rather  than  a  minimum 
or  a  maximum  curriculum,  for  rural  schools.  The  first  function  of  the 
rural  school  is  to  teach  to  read,  spell,  write,  and  cipher.  Arithmetic 
should  be  cut  down,  and  there  should  be  a  definite  production  of  spell- 
ing, of  which  there  is  too  much  now.  There  is  also  too  much  oral  read- 
ing; the  schools  should  procure  more  effective  rapid  silent  reading. 

He  doubted  the  advisability  of  teaching  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 
the  one-teacher  school.  He  would  advise  superintendents  to  send  chil- 
dren over  twelve  to  attend  center  schools. 

The  speaker  would  have  general  reading  taught  more,  and  then  more, 
and  then  more,  from  all  good  sources,  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  which 
means  that  every  rural  school  should  be  a  little  library.  General 
reading  will  include  as  much  of  miscellaneous  reading — history,  Geog- 
raphy, agriculture,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc.,  as  it  is  possible  to  get  in. 

For  ages  15-18  there  will  be  in  a  well-organized  system  agricultural 
vocational  schools  to  train  definitely  for  better  farming.  Ages  12-15  is 
a  hard  area  to  provide  for.  Club  activities  could  be  worked  up  here, 
mainly  at  center  schools. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Bomberger,  assistant  director  of  Extension  Service  of  tha 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  opened  a  general  discussion.  He'  showed 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  kind  of  club  work  it  must  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  administrators 
to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  this  can  be  accomplished.  Then  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rural  teacher  should  be  attacked.  Better  schools  should  be 
secured  and  the  people  should  be  willing  to  meet  the  expense.  There 
are  needed  better  buildings,  better  equipped  and  more  highly  trained 
teachers. 

Mr.  R.  F.'  McHenry,  acting  State  boys'  club  agent,  stated  that  the 
attitude  of  the  extension  service  is  that  extension  work  is  educational, 
although  of  a  different  type.  If  club  work  can  be  tied  up  with  a  school 
that  has  already  made  good,  is  serving  its  purpose,  then  the  extension 
service  has  accomplished  its  aim.  The  only  way  to  make  a  systematic 
organization  of  club  work  is  through  the  rural  schools,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  public  schools  and  the  extension  service  to  get  to- 
gether. During  the  past  year  a  real  effort  has  been  made  to  work  with 
the  schools  through  the  county  superintendent  with  marked  success. 

Miss  Venie  M.  Kellar,  State  agent  for  girls'  club  work,  said  that  ex- 
tension work  for  girls  is  done  largely  through  the  rural  schools  with 
excellent  results.  Many  of  the  county  boards  of  education  are  paying 
a  part  of  the  demonstrator's  salary.  Largely  from  patriotic  motives, 
girls  are  working  better  this  year  than  ever  before. 

To  voice  the  sense  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  and,  after  discussion,  were  unanimously  adopted: 
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Resolved,  That  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  conducted  by  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  should  be  planned  and  carried  out  in  each  county  of  the 
State,  with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  work  should  be  so  organized  and  developed  that 
it  shall  not  impose  additional  burdens  upon  the  teachers,  but  shall  be 
closely  co-ordinated  with  the  regular  school  work. 

MINUTES  OF  SECTION  ON  "HEALTH,  PLAY,  AND  RECREATION." 
Presided  Over  By  William  Burdick,  M.  D. 

Miss  Florence  D.  Alden,  field  leader  for  girls  of  the  Public  Athletic 
League,  addressed  the  audience,  composed  of  over  three  hundred,  upon 
the  topic  of  "Athletics  for  Girls,"  discussing  the  possibilities  of  happy 
results  even  under  trying  conditions  of  equipment  and  land.  She 
showed  the  needs  of  athletics  for  girls  in  these  times  of  stress. 

Mr.  John  E.  Edwards,  assistant  headmaster  of  Tome  Institute,  spoke 
upon  "Discipline  and  Athletics,"  and  showed  that  where  discipline 
could  not  be  secured  by  fear,  or  love,  or  by  some  deep  interest  sug- 
gested by  the  personality  of  the  principal,  athletics  was  one  of  the 
better  methods  of  solving  the  question  of  school  discipline. 

E.  A.  Peterson,  M.  D.,  assistant  superintendent  of  education  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  head  of  the  department  of  phys- 
ical education  and  medical  inspection,  discussed  "Informal  Education," 
showing  how  large  a  part  in  education  are  physical  activities  and 
urging  their  direction  and  supervision. 

J.  A.  Nydegger,  M.  D.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  presented 
the  following  paper:   "Rural  Schools  vs.  National  Health." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  BURDICK, 

Presiding  Officer. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  VS.  NATIONAL  HEALTH. 
Address  by  J.  A.  Nydegger,  M.  D.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

This  subject  has  been  selected  for  presentation  this  morning  because 
it  is  one  in  which  you  as  teachers  are  taking  a  daily  part  and  will  bear 
me  witness  in  much  that  I  shall  say.  The  subject  is  in  no  sense  a  new 
one,  but  our  entrance  into  the  great  war,  with  the  drafting  of  large 
bodies  of  men  for  service  and  the  rejection  of  great  numbers  of  our 
young  men  because  of  their  unfitness  for  duty  by  reason  of  existing 
physical  defects,  has  brought  the  matter  home  to  us  in  a  more  appalling 
manner  than  at  any  lime  heretofore. 

I  would  not  wish  anyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  feel  that  what 
I  shall  say  this  morning  is  in  any  sense  a  criticism  of  our  country 
schools,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  represent — for  I  am  proud  of  the 
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fact  that  I  was  a  country  schoolboy,  and  taught  in  country  schools,  and 
all  in  the  State  of  Maryland — but  my  criticism  will  be  a  statement  of 
some  conditions — sanitary,  health,  and  otherwise — that  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  our  rural  schools  today,  and  to  suggest  some  remedies 
fOr  these  conditions. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  short  time  the  relation  in  which  our  public 
schools  stand  to  the  nation  and  their  connection  in  reference  to  na- 
tional health.  According  to  the  last  census  there  were  10,529,871 
pupils  in  attendance  at  rural  and  city  schools.  Of  these  there  were 
794,000  more  pupils  from  6  to  9  years  of  age  and  276,000  more  from  10 
to  14  years  of  age  in  rural  school  attendance  than  in  the  cities.  No 
reference  is  made  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  schools 
from  15  to  17  years  of  age,  but  this  number  is  undoubtedly  greater  for 
rural  schools  than  for  city  schools.  This  makes  65  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  school  population  of  the  United  States  today  belong  to  the  rural 
schools.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  the  country  district 
schools  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  bulwark  of  the  nation,  and  not 
that  the  country-bred  youth  is  stronger  and  healthier  than  the  young 
man  from  the  cities,  as  statistics  will  show. 

To  convince  people  of  the  fact,  so  surprising  to  many,  that  the  city  is 
more  healthy  than  the  country,  which  has  been  so  long  exploited,  is  no 
easy  task.  The  sanitarians  tell  us,  however,  that  the  death  rate  in 
cities  is  falling  more  rapidly  than  in  the  country,  and  we  can  not  deny 
their  facts  and  figures.  On  what  ground  are  we  able  to  explain  this 
change?  On  the  ground  of  sanitation.  In  a  word,  while  extensive 
provisions  have  been  made  for  promoting  health  conditions  in  the 
cities,  the  country  districts  have  been  neglected. 

A  no  more  striking  example  of  this  neglect  can  be  shown  than  to 
compare  the  average  rural  school  with  the  city  school  of  today.  In  the 
cities  the  schools  are  as  a  rule  well  administered,  and  the  buildings 
are  well  constructed  and  equipped  in  accordance  with  approved  meas- 
ures; the  children  are  subjected  to  medical  inspection;  they  are  ac- 
cessible to,  and  provided  with,  the  necessary  attention  of  specialists, 
have  gymnasiums,  and  physical  training  is  undertaken;  but  how  about 
the  neglected  rural  schools?  Certainly  the  children  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  to  just  as  well-lighted  and  heated  buildings;  to  just 
as  habitable,  modern,  and  sanitary  schools;  to  just  as  pure  water;  to 
just  as  good  medical  attention,  and  deserve  as  much  health  and  happi- 
ness as  the  children  in  city  schools. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  unhygienic  environment  of  the 
average  rural  school  and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  city  school  is 
striking.  How  frequently  do  we  see  the  district  school  located  at  one 
of  the  extremes  of  the  school  district,  rather  than  being  centrally  lo- 
cated to  afford  the  greatest  convenience  and  comfort  to  the  school 
children.  Again,  too  often  do  we  see  the  rural  school  placed  at  some 
unhygienic  spot.  We  often  find  the  school  built  on  low  ground,  where 
there  is  inadequate  drainage,  or  it  is  overhung  by  trees  and  shaded, 
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causing  moisture  and  insufficient  light,  or  it  is  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  hill,  thereby  depriving  the  building  of  the  requisite  amount  of  sun- 
light and  affording  an  unpleasing  view  from  the  windows.  The  school 
yard  is  often  too  small  to  afford  ample  space  for  exercise  for  the  chil- 
dren, or  if  sufficiently  large  many  times  it  is  found  to  be  too  steep  or 
the  surface  too  rough  from  lack  jDf  grading  to  make  it  desirable  for 
use.  The  open  and  unsanitary  outhouse  of  the  average  rural  school,  if 
present  at  all,  is  most  frequently  a  source  of  abomination,  if  not  of 
great  danger.  The  customary  unscreened  and  unprotected  privy  of  the 
rural  school  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  any  com- 
munity. 

The  water  supply  of  the  rural  school  comes  usually  from  surface 
springs  or  shallow  wells.  The  former,  if  free  from  pollution,  are  fre- 
quently made  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  long  distance  necessary  to 
carry  the  water,  thus  resulting  in  a  minimum  amount  supplied  for 
drink  and  for  maintaining  the  cleanliness  of  the  school  children  and 
the  building  itself.  In  rural  schools  where  the  water  supply  is  scanty 
it  has  been  frequently  noted,  too,  that  the  same  wash  water  is  used  by 
a  number  of  different  school  children  in  the  same  dirty,  common  basin. 
The  shallow  wells  at  schools  as  a  rule  furnish  water  more  dangerous 
than  springs,  because  of  their  nearness  to  the  school  and  their  greater 
liability  to  surface  drainage  from  the  building  and  the  outhouses  fre- 
quently located  near  by. 

When  we  consider  the  rural  school  itself,  the  lack  of  cleanliness  is 
one  of  the  most  glaring  defects,  practically  always  being  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the  city  school,  while  it  is  generally  found  to  be  poorly 
constructed  and  improperly  heated  and  lighted.  The  average  country 
school  is  a  one-room  affair,  with  thin  walls  and  thin  floors,  with  school- 
room, cloakroom,  and  washroom  all  combined  in  one,  with  emanations 
from  bodies  and  soiled  clothing  and  collected  gases  polluting  the  at- 
mosphere. Often  no  vestibule  is  provided,  and  the  single  door  opening 
from  without  assists  in  making  the  heating  of  the  country  school  a 
serious  question.  The  floors  in  rural  schools  are  usually  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  and  are  customarily  scrubbed  but  a  minimum  number  of 
times  in  the  year.  The  cold  floors,  poor  ventilation  and  lighting,  and 
the  absence  of,  or  unsanitary  toilet  conveniences,  make  them  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  often  unsanitary.  The  ventilation  of  country 
schools  is  practically  always  bad.  To  supply  ventilation  defects  in 
construction  windows  must  frequently  be  raised  or  lowered  and  doors 
thrown  open  when  the  air  becomes  overcharged  with  accumulated 
gases  or  the  room  overheated,  as  frequently  happens,  resulting  in  ex- 
posure of  the  scholars  to  cold  drafts,  with  consequent  detrimental 
effects  on  health.  Many  rural  schools  are  seen  where  the  lighting  is 
totally  inadequate  or  improperly  admitted.  Either  the  building  is  not 
properly  oriented  so  as  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  sunlight 
throughout  the  day  or  the  windows  are  insufficient  in  number  and  size 
or  improperly  placed,  producing  crossed  lights  with  resultant  detri- 
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mental  effects  on  the  eyes  of  the  scholars,  leading  to  eye  strain,  head- 
aches, and  other  discomforts,  and  eventually  to  permanent  impairment 
of  visual  acuity. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  rural  communities  the  schools  are  still  noto- 
rious for  their  antiquated  equipment.  Chief  among  these  will  he  found 
the  old  type  nonadjustable  seats,  being  the  same  size  for  the  school 
children  of  all  ages,  causing  spinal  deformities  and  detrimental  effects 
on  the  lungs  and  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  old  type  of  blackboard, 
badly  placed  and  badly  lighted,  with  shadows  and  cross  lights,  causing 
eye  strain  and  fatigue,  is  another  heritage  which  is  very  frequently 
seen  in  the  country  schoolrooms  of  today.  The  use  of  the  common 
drinking  cup,  the  common  wash  basin,  the  common  towel,  all  so  con- 
ducive to  the  transmission  of  diseases  among  the  children,  are  still 
very  frequently  seen  in  use  in  whole  or  in  part  in  our  rural  schools; 
and  I  regret  to  add  that  teachers  are  still  found  in  rural  schools  who 
see  no  harm  in  the  continuation  of  their  use. 

A  part,  and  not  all,  of  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  average  rural 
school  have  been  cited,  and  I  may  venture  to  add  these  conditions  as 
they  exist  today  in  the  country  schools  have  not  been  overdrawn. 

Knowing  these  conditions,  it  is  then  a  matter  of  no  great  wonder  to 
us  that  the  country  school  child  who  spends  from  six  to  seven  hours  a 
day,  from  eight  to  eleven  years,  during  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  his  life,  in  a  school  as  has  been  described,  is  not  blessed  with  as  good 
health  as  the  city-bred  child. 

The  recent  examinations  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  other  agencies  of  a  large  number  of  rural  schools  and 
rural  school  children  in  many  States  have  given  us  very  valuable  data 
in  this  respect.  The  data  collected  by  these  surveys  show  that  an 
amazing  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  are  defective 
and  in  need  of  medical  attention.  These  investigations  further  show 
that  the  health  of  the  country  school  child  is  from  5  to  20  per  cent 
more  defective  than  the  city  school  child.  Take,  for  instance,  tubercu- 
losis. One  would  fancy  that  here,  at  least,  the  country  child,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  fresh  air,  would  suffer  less  from  this  great  plague, 
but  the  number  of  city  children  with  lung  troubles  make  up  only  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  while  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  country 
children  have  an  affection  of  the  lungs.  Another  defective  condition 
which  is  supposed  to  be  more  prevalent  among  city  children  is  malnu- 
trition. We  realize  its  gravity  when  we  hear  that  in  the  cities  the 
proportion  of  children  with  poorly  nourished  bodies  is  23  per  cent; 
but  should  we  not  be  still  more  alarmed  to  know  that  31  per  cent  of 
the  country  school  children  are  listed  under  malnutrition?  Another 
charge  laid  against  the  big  cities  is  that  they  produce  mental  defectives. 
The  investigations  showed  a  proportion  of  mental  defectives  in  rural 
districts  of  8  per  cent,  while  that  for  cities  was  2  per  cent,  showing 
that  there  are  four  times  as  many  mental  defectives  among  country 
school   children  than   city  school   children.     It  was   also   found   that 
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heart  troubles  were  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  in  the  country 
schools  than  in  city  schools.  The  percentage  of  curvatures  of  the 
spine  for  city  children  was  found  to  be  0.13  per  cent,  while  that  for 
children  in  the  rural  districts  was  3.5  per  cent,  or  occurring  fourteen 
times  more  frequently.  This  great  increase  is  due  in  part,  doubtless, 
to  the  use  of  improper  seats  in  rural  schools.  Ear  troubles  were  found 
to  be  prevalent  among  city  school  children  to  the  extent  of  about  1  per 
cent,  but  among  country  school  children,  however,  they  were  nearly  5 
per  cent,  or  five  times  more  prevalent.  City  children  suffering  from 
defects  of  the  eyes  number  only  5  per  cent,  while  those  in  the  rural 
districts  reach  the  enormous  total  of  21  per  cent,  or  over  four  times 
more.  The  figures  for  enlarged  tonsils  are  from  8  to  10  per  cent  in 
city  school  children,  as  contrasted  with  30  per  cent,  or  three  times 
more,  in  country  school  children.  In  some  rural  sections  50  per  cent 
of  the  children  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils.  The 
incidence  of  adenoids  in  city  children  amounted  to  about  8  to  9  per 
cent,  but  in  the  country  children  the  percentage  is  increased  to  nearly 
22  per  cent,  a  proportion  of  almost  three  to  one.  Caries  of  teeth, 
markedly  affecting  the  general  health,  while  found  to  exist  in  city 
school  children  in  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  were  found  to  exist  in  rural 
school  children  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  A  number  of  acute  diseases, 
such  as  malaria,  trachoma,  and  hookworm,  while  found  in  city  school 
children,  have  been  found  more  frequently  to  affect  rural  school  chil- 
dren. In  some  rural  schools  45  per  cent  of  the  children  have  been 
found  afflicted  with  trachoma,  a  contagious  disease  of  the  eyes,  while 
hookworm  and  other  intestinal  parasites  were  found  to  afflict  from'  SO 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  children  of  some  southern  schools.  These  find- 
ings are  merely  illustrations  and  could  be  greatly  extended  if  time 
permitted. 

When  we  enumerate  the  disadvantages  of  country  life  compared  with 
city  life  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  not  that  the  average  country  child 
is  less  healthy,  but  that  his  condition  is  not  worse  than  it  is.  He  has 
the  great  benefit  of  the  pure  air  and  the  outdoor  life,  but  he  is  apt  to 
live  in  houses  which  are  draughty  and  unheated,  to  walk  long  distances 
in  extreme  heat,  cold,  or  wet,  and  to  sit  in  school  with  damp  clothes 
and  wet  feet.  His  people  are  also  less  inclined  to  seek  aid  from  physi- 
cians, dentists,  or  oculists,  because  they  have  not  been  educated  to  do 
so  except  in  extreme  case's. 

A  short  period  elapses  from  the  time  when  the  country  boy  finishes 
school,  at  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  until  he  reaches  the  military  age 
of  21  years.  This  is  all  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  develop  many  of 
the  defects  in  his  physical  make-up,  for  which  he  is  rejected.  Many  of 
the  defects  developed  in  him  in  school  age  remain  with  him  when  he 
reaches  military  age.  In  fact  we  find  the  defective  conditions  which 
are  most  prevalent  in  school  age  are  the  chief  ones  for  which  he  is 
debarred  from  military  service.  It  has  been  noted  by  observers  in 
other  countries  that  in  the  case  of  volunteers  for  military  service  rejec- 
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tions  because  of  physical  unfitness  were  in  direct  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  spent  at  school.  Although  it  is  not  claimed  that  these 
observations  hold  true  for  all  sections  of  the  country,  they  do  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  individuals  in  the 
country  have  not  obtained  the  highest  individual  efficiency,  and  that  the 
schools  are  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  such  lack  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  all  the  more  evident  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  great- 
est number  of  rejections  for  enlistment  on  account  of  physical  defects 
were  due  to  abnormalities  of  physical  development — defective  vision 
and  hearing,  heart  disease,  defective  teeth,  underweight  and  under- 
height,  and  postural  defects.  These  defects  are  in  a  large  measure 
preventable,  or  at  least  controllable,  depending  upon  their  prompt  rec- 
ognition during  childhood,  the  period  in  which  so  many  of  these  have 
their  origin. 

The  present  war  has  opened  our  eyes  to  a  great  many  defects  in  our 
national  life,  but  to  none  more  amazing,  perhaps,  than  the  fact  of  the 
physical  unfitness  of  our  young  manhood  for  military  service.  It  is 
staggering  information  to  learn  that  but  one  young  man  out  of  every 
four  is  fit  to  fight  for  his  country.  That  this  is  no  fad  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  the  physical  examinations  made  at  the  recruiting  stations  of 
the  Army.  Seventy-seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  278,537  appli- 
cants for  enlistment  during  part  of  the  period  from  1914  to  1917  were 
rejected  because  of  physical  defects.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants for  the  Navy  were  rejected  in  1916  and  66  per  cent  of  the  1,300,000 
volunteers  for  the  Army  and  Navy  since  the  war  began  were  rejected 
for  the  same  reason.  A  recruiting  officer  reported  from  one  locality 
alone  that  only  316  out  of  11,012  men  examined  were  up  to  the  required 
physical  standard — that  is,  but  one  man  in  every  twenty-five  examined 
was  found  fit  for  service.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  5,000,000  of  our 
young  men  between  the  age  of  21  and  31  are  unfit  for  military  service. 
Failure  of  seven  out  of  every  ten-  young  Americans  to  measure  up  to 
the  physical  standard  required  for  entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy 
indicates  that  the  nation  should  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  health  and  physique  of  American  school  children 
and  youths. 

To  obtain  the  very  best  results  in  improving  the  physique  of  our 
children  when  and  where  should  we  begin?  We  must  begin  at  the  very 
beginning  of  life  itself.  We  must  teach  our  children,  our  youths,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  our  adult  population,  how  to  live  right,  how  to  keep 
the  body  and  its  organs  in  healthy  condition.  We  must  teach  them 
sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  the  need  of  observing  the  common 
laws  of  health.  The  safety  of  the  State  and  Nation  demands  that  we 
actually  stimulate  them  to  apply  this  knowledge. 

National  welfare  depends  upon  the  health  of  the  people.  The  future 
welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  no  factor  more  vital  than  the 
health  of  our  rural  life.  Our  finest  crop  is  our  children.  The  rural 
school  is  the  strategic  point  from  which  rural  life  can  be  improved. 
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The  State  should  see  to  it  that  the  rural  school  is  used  to  the  limit  of 
its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  improving  the  health  of  rural  school 
children. 

All  studies  of  rural  school  conditions  have  revealed  a  special  need 
of  health  supervision  of  rural  school  children:  (1)  Because  they  con- 
stitute nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the  country; 
(2)  they  are  largely  denied  the  medical  attention  of  specialists,  such 
as  may  be  had  in  hospitals  and  clinics  in  cities;  (3)  they  can  not  be 
protected  in  mass  by  health  laws,  as  is  the  case  in  urban  communities, 
and  (4)  they  are  more  readily  affected  by  epidemic  diseases  which 
diminish  vital  resistance  and  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  phys- 
ical and  mental  development. 

The  introduction  of  any  single  innovation  or  procedure  is  not  going 
to  correct  all  the  physical  defects  existing  in  our  young  men  today. 
The  process  of  raising  the  health  standard  of  our  nation  must  be  a 
gradual  one,  beginning  primarily  with  an  efficient  universal  medical 
inspection  in  our  public  schools  from  the  entrance  age  of  six  years 
onward,  with  the  teaching  of  more  and  more  thorough  personal  hy- 
giene, the  introduction  of  modern  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  in 
the  construction,  equipment,  and  administration  of '  schools,  coupled 
with  a  well-devised  system  of  compulsory  physical  training  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  school  children.  One  of  the  first  demands 
would  be  trained  medical  inspection  more  or  less  uniform  for  all  the 
States.  Even  the  trained  medical  inspector  of  schools  can  not  be  per- 
fect without  the  co-operation  of  a  competent  teacher.  To  that  end  it 
should  be  made  mandatory  for  all  teachers  to  have  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  diseases  and  hygiene  to  be  able  at  least  to  properly  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  children  given  to  their  care.  It  would  appear  that  in 
this  great  health  problem  the  teachers  can  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  co-operation. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  part  a  great  nation;1. 1  problem,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  handle  it  like  is  done  in  European  coun- 
tries, or  it  should  co-operate  with  the  States  in  seeing  that  the  defects 
in  our  school  children  are  corrected,  with  the  view  of  remedying  th.3 
existing  mediaeval  conditions  in  our  rural  schools  today. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  its  children  must  not  only  be  endowed  with  strong,  healthy 
bodies,  but  during  the  growing  period  their  bodies  must  be  supervised 
and  trained  so  as  to  escape  the  diseases  and  deformities  which  are  all 
too  common  among  our  people.  In  other  words,  our  educational  system 
must  include,  as  well  as  mental  training,  an  efficient  medical  inspection 
and  a  rational  physical  training,  which  shall  go  beyond  a  few  exercises 
indifferently  done  and  any  medical  supervision  yet  undertaken. 
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THE  SUPERVISORS'  MEETING. 

The  supervisors'  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  28,  in 
McCoy  Hall,  Miss  Alice  E.  Miller,  of  Cecil  County,  presiding. 

Mr.  William  J.  Holloway,  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  read  to 
the  supervisors  the  proposed  by-law,  Number  IX,  which  the  superin- 
tendents, then  in  conference,  had  under  consideration,  and  on  which 
they  wished  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Supervisors. 
Mr.  Holloway  stated,  after  reading,  that  this  by-law  differed  from  the 
old  form  only  in  providing  for  mid-year  promotions.  The  matter  was 
then  discussed  informally,  and  the  supervisors  gave  their  unanimous 
approval  of  the  new  by-law. 

Roll  call  followed,  each  supervisor  responding  by  a  statement  of  his 
or  her  most  vital  problem  for  the  current  year. 

The  chairman  then  suggested  that,  should  there  be  sufficient  time  for 
it,  a  discussion  of  patriotic  education  would  be  very  profitable.  She 
mentioned  that  a  report  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  Baltimore 
County  schools  was  available  for  those  who  might  be  interested  in  it. 
At  the  request  of  the  chairman  Miss  M.  Annie  Grace  gave  a  brief  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Junior  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Baltimore  County  with  directors  of  the  Potomac  Division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  held  in  McCoy  Hall  on  November  20.  This 
meeting  was  called  especially  to  meet  Dr.  Henry  McCracken,  president 
of  Vassar  College  and  director  of  the  National  Junior  Red  Cross.  Miss 
Grace  stated  that  the  object  of  the  organization  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
Societies  in  the  public  schools  is  really  threefold: 

(1)  That  the  children  may  be  instructed  in  the  workings  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  so  act  as  carriers  of  information  about  the  Red 
Cross  proceedings  to  the  homes.     This  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

(2)  The  products  that  the  children  may  make  to  aid  in  war  relief. 
The   chairmen  were  urged  not  to   push  this   idea  until  a  bulletin 

(which  is  now  under  compilation  and  will  be  published  in  January, 
1918)  is  in  hand.  This  bulletin  contains  definite  information  concern- 
ing the  work  that  children  can  do. 

(3)  The  money  that  is  collected  as  dues:  Each  school  that  can  se- 
cure enough  members  to  forward  an  amount  equal  to  a  quarter  for 
each  child  will  be  considered  "Red  Cross  Schools,"  and  each  child  will 
receive  a  button  signifying  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  society. 

The  chairmen  were  advised  not  to  disorganize  any  societies  now  in 
working  order  in  the  schools,  but  to  secure  Red  Cross  members  under 
the  working  organizations. 


Mr.  Holloway  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  the  supervisors  organizing 
sectional  groups  or  associations  to  meet  regularly,  probably  once  a 
month,  to  discuss  problems  arising  in  the  several  sections.    He  ap- 
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pointed  the  following  committees  to  consider  such  organizations  and  to 
formulate  plans  for  making  them  effective: 

Western  Shore — Miss  Marion  S.  Hanckel,  Allegany  County;  Miss 
Wil  Lou  Gray,  Montgomery  County;  Miss  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  Carroll 
County. 

Eastern  Shore — Miss  Alice  E.  Miller,  Cecil  County;  Miss  Frances  H. 
Clark,  Talbot  County;   Miss  Mary  B.  Pusey,  Worcester  County. 

Miss  Hanckel  then  discussed  briefly  the  National  Council  of  Primary 
Education,  of  which  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  of  Baltimore  County,  is  chair- 
man for  Maryland.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  bring  ex- 
periments of  primary  education  before  all  those  interested,  and  Miss 
Hanckel  suggested  that  the  supervisors  might  like  to  present  the 
matter  to  their  teachers  and  influence  them  to  join  this  movement. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Williamson,  of  Dorchester  County,  read  a  most  helpful 
paper  on  "The  Supervisor's  Part  in  the  Professional  Growth  of 
Teachers." 


THE  SUPERVISOR'S  PART  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  OF 

TEACHERS. 

(Effie  M.  Williamson.) 

A  year  ago,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Maryland  supervisors  held 
here  in  Baltimore,  there  were  a  number  in  the  groap  who  were  newly 
launched  in  the  work  of  supervision;  there  were  others  who  had  al- 
ready faced  many  of  the  problems  in  supervision  and  solved  them. 
From  the  latter  group  we  novices  at  that  meeting  gained  the  initial 
grip  of  encouragement  which  made  the  theories  of  college  and  profes- 
sors have  the  necessary  "carry-over"  properties.  I  am  still  one  of 
those  novices.  Therefore  my  discussion  of  the  subject  given  me  will 
be  based  upon  history  in  the  making,  my  own  experiences,  not  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  is  being  done. 

What  is  the  function  of  supervision?  This  is  a  question  ever  new 
because  of  the  ever-varying  interpretations  and  interpreters.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  at  the  beginning  that  supervision  is  the  reply  to 
the  "S.  0.  S."  call  of  the  teacher.  It  is  training  teachers  in  service.  It 
means  increased  efficiency  for  all  who  participate  in  the  work. 

The  question  which  should  come  to  us  again  and  again  is  this:  What 
is  the  worth  of  supervision  to  this  teacher  or  that  teacher?  With  the 
solution  of  the  question  comes  a  true  interpretation  of  supervision  and 
the  professional  growth  of  teachers. 

I  dare  to  paraphrase  Dr.  Strayer's  statement  at  the  beginning  of  his 
book  "A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process";  "Education  is  worth 
just  the  difference  it  makes  in  the  activities  of  the  individual  who  has 
been  educated."  Supervision  is  worth  just  the  difference  it  makes  in 
the  activities  of  the  individual  who  is  being  supervised — differences  in 
methods,  in  standards,  in  activities.     Often  a  very  little  thing  changes 
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a  person's  whole  career,  changes  him  from  failure  to  success,  or  the 
reverse.  So  in  establishing  a  basis  for  effective  supervision  a  super- 
visor must  deal  with  teachers  not  only  on  the  basis  of  structural  differ- 
ences, but  on  the  basis  of  functional  activities.  One  can  not  say  Miss  J. 
has  natural  teaching  ability  and  Miss  K.  has  not,  therefore  I  can  not 
help  it  if  Miss  J.  succeeds  and  Miss  K.  does  not;  Miss  M.  has  a  better 
mind  than  Miss  L.,  therefore  I  can  make  points  clear  to  Miss  M.  and  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything  with  Miss  L. 

Functional  activity  is  what  makes  a  person  a  success  or  a  failure. 
This  means  that  each  teacher  in  the  corps  must  some  way  or  other  be 
led  to  utilize  her  powers  to  the  best  of  her  ability  or  to  her  best  advan- 
tage. In  order  to  secure  functional  activity  it  is  necessary  for  the  su- 
pervisor to  make  the  relations  between  herself — the  help  she  has  to 
offer,  the  changes  she  hopes  to  bring  about — and  the  teacher  one  of 
confidence,  of  faith,  of  interest,  and  of  co-operation. 

There  are  qualities  in  the  character  of  the  supervisor  which  I  think 
are  most  essentially  necessary  for  establishing  a  working  basis.  They 
are  kindnes's,  appreciation  of  teachers  (whether  they  are  good  or  poor), 
sympathy,  tact,  and  good  judgment.  Kindness,  because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary quality  when  dealing  with  human  beings;  appreciation,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  find  a  strong  lever  in  each  teacher  by  which  to  lift  her 
up  professionally;  sympathy,  because  a  supervisor  must  get  the  teach- 
ers viewpoint;  tact,  because  there  are  times  when  situations  which  re- 
quire delicate  handling,  and  the  result  must  always  be  one  of  encour- 
agement and  responsiveness ;  judgment,  because  there  must  be  a  possi- 
bility for  a  teacher  to  attain,  and  character-analysis  is  a  difficult 
matter. 

A  big  problem  in  supervision,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  get  the  other  person 
to  do.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  helping  a  teacher  to  help  herself.  It 
is  doubly  necessary  that  the  conditions  be  right  for  a  teacher's  accept- 
ance of  what  a  supervisor  has  to  offer. 

I  have  found  that  it  takes  thought  and  steady  patience  to  learn  the 
real  needs  of  a  teacher,  and  that  my -theories  must  be  adjusted  on  the 
common-sense  basis,  so  that  whatever  I  lead  a  teacher  to  attempt  must 
be  possible  of  attainment.  So  in  order  that  a  teacher  may  be  an  effect- 
ive means  of  promoting  the  professional  growth  of  teachers  it  is  essen- 
tial that  she  keep  before  her  the  thoughts  already  presented.  First, 
What  is  supervision  worth  to  this  teacher  or  that  one?  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  in  the  activities  of  individual  teachers?  Secondly, 
Is  the  work  of  a  teacher  one  of  functional  activity  because  she  is  led  to 
utilize  her  powers  to  her  best  advantage?  Thirdly,  Is  there  the  right 
spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  between  teacher  and  supervisor? 

With  these  points  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  possible  means  which 
a  supervisor  has  at  her  disposal  for  promoting  teachers'  growth.  If 
the  question  were  asked  a  body  of  superintendents  as  to  what  was  most 
necessary  for  a  supervisor  to  do  in  order  to  improve  the  work  of  teach- 
ers, I  am  sure  they  would  all  say  that  she  should  stick  close  to  the 
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instructional  side  of  the  work.  This  means,  of  course,  first,  constant 
and  steady  schoolroom  visitation;  secondly,  conferences.  A  confer- 
ence means  to  me  a  meeting  for  discussion  either  with  one  teacher  or 
with  a  number  of  teachers. 

In  the  schoolroom  one  gets  into  the  heart  of  a  teacher's  work.  It  is 
there  that  individual  professional  growth  must  begin.  If  a  supervisor 
holds  up  to  a  teacher  the  ideal  that  there  must  be  a  purpose  in  the 
work  of  each  day,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  supervisor  have  the 
same  principle  applied  to  her  own  work.  There  should  be  a  purpose, 
then,  in  each  schoolroom  visit. 

When  a  supervisor  gradually  learns  the  conditions  of  work  in  each 
school  or  schoolroom,  both  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  the  pur- 
poses of  her  visits  to  each  show  in  the  problems  raised  in  each  par- 
ticular situation. 

I  call  to  mind  two  visits  made  on  the  same  day  to  two  defferent 
schools.  The  first  was  to  Mrs.  C.  She  had  been  in  the  school  one  week 
as  the  teacher  of  Grades  I  and  II.  She  was  once  a  teacher  of  fair 
ability,  but  years  of  married  life  have  intervened  and  she  has  now 
taken  up  the  work  again.  In  the  schoolroom  I  found  a  state  of  great 
disorder  and  disorganization;  ventilation  bad,  children  restless  and 
with  nothing  to  do;  teacher's  attention  divided  between  trying  to  con- 
duct a  class  without  any  previous  thought,  plan,  or  preparation,  and 
answering  the  questions  of  a  constant  stream  of  small  inquirers.  As  a 
supervisor  it  was  my  part  to  promote  the  professional  growth  of  this 
teacher.  I  had  to  have  confidence  in  her  and  make  her  feel  the  same 
in  me.  I  had  to  enter  into  her  state  of  feelings  and  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  outward  condition.  I  had  to  help  her  by  getting  her  to  help  her- 
self. I  had  to  start  her  on  the  path  of  functional  activity  while  point- 
ing out  to  her  the  principles  underlying  good  teaching.  What  we  did 
were  those  things,  plus  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  We  reseated  the 
(•hisses,  because  work  is  most  effectively  carried  out,  as  well  as  most 
economically  done,  when  the  class  group  is  compact  and  not  scattered, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  socialized  side  of  it.  A  new  schedule  was  made, 
because  organization  is  necessary,  habits  are  necessary,  and  time  econ- 
omy is  a  most  necessary  consideration.  We  planned  out  a  day's  work, 
because  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  teacher  to  know  what  she  is 
going  to  do  and  how  she  is  going  to  do  it.  Recitation  work  and  chil- 
dren's study  work  depend  upon  the  teacher's  own  provisions  for  the 
day's  teaching.  Lastly,  by  demonstration  1  sot  up  now  standards  and 
methods  for  teaching  reading  in  the  primer  class. 

Thus  professional  growth  comes  to  each  teacher  as  she  has  learned  it 
and  earned  it.  This  might  ho  an  extreme  case  for  some  supervisors. 
but  not  an  impossible  one.  However,  my  point  is  this:  Schoolroom 
visitation  must  be  definite  in  the  help  it  gives,  in  the  problems  it  leaves 
behind,  and  it  must  be  the  starting  point  tor  each  teacher's  professional 
growth. 

The  visit  made  to  the  next  teacher  was  for  a   different  purpose.     I 
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knew  I  would  find  this  teacher  prepared  for  the  day's  work,  the  chil- 
dren self-controlled,  and  the  right  spirit  and  type  of  work  going  on. 
My  purpose  was  to  find  out  if  the  discussion  at  the  last  group  meeting 
had  any  carry-over  properties  for  this  teacher.  I  found  that  it  had,  as 
there  were  new  class  combinations,  new  seat  work,  new  phases  in  her 
teaching  of  penmanship,  etc.  Our  conference  then  was  upon  a  broader 
field  of  method,  principles  and  their  application.  My  help  was  in 
strengthening  the  weak  points  in  what  the  teacher  was  already  doing 
for  herself  as  we  analyzed  the  work.  Here  was  also  an  individual 
moved  farther  along  the  professional  path  of  growth. 

All  supervisors  find  that  some  opportunity  for  discussing  subject- 
matter,  methods,  or  large  problems  must  be  provided  for.  A  super- 
visor's yearly  program  will  always  include  a  series  of  meetings.  There 
are  reasons  why  group  conferences,  critiques,  or  meetings  are  a£ 
essential  as  the  individual  ones. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Report  gives  the  following  points  as  resultant 
from  teacher's  meetings: 

I.  Co-ordination  of  effort  in  the  teaching  force. 
II.  An  effective  means  of  getting  new  things  started  in  the  most 
economical  way. 

III.  A  means  of  vitalizing  the  teaching  and  the  teaching  force. 

IV.  To  keep  teachers  out  of  a  rut. 

Isolation  from  the  activities  of  others  makes  for  professional 
inertia. 
V.  A  clearing  house  for  ideas. 
VI.  They  help  to  make  teachers  professional. 
VII.  To  encourage  and  develop  leadership. 
VIII.  Teachers  feel  that  they  are  part  of  the  whole. 

No  matter  how  these  meetings  are  planned,  whether  by  grades,  loca- 
tion, or  subject-matter,  it  is  essential  that  a  supervisor  make  them 
mean  something  definite  to  teachers  in  terms  of  schoolroom  efficiency 
and  professional  growth.  This  necessitates  planning  the  year's  pro- 
gram. 

My  meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays.  I  have  laid  out  for 
myself  and  teachers  definite  problems  for  study  work  at  these  meetings. 
At  the  first  series  of  Saturday  meetings  in  the  different  meeting  places 
our  principal  topic  was  handwriting.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  was 
mostly  lecture  work  on  my  part,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  work 
brought  in  by  various  teachers.  My  lecture  was  outlined  and  copies 
given  to  each  teacher  present.  Out  of  the  lecture  and  discussion  grew 
specific  problems  which  will  require  class-room  solution.  At  the  next 
series  of  Monday  meetings  the  teachers  will  contribute  entirely  to  the 
program. 

The  study  of  reading  is  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  indi- 
vidual problems  are  taken  up  before  they  are  developed  at  the  meeting. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  individual  teachers  are  work- 
ing on: 

Handwriting: 

How  I  made  the  first  steps  in  teaching  writing  to  beginners  in 
the  Palmer  method. 

Use  of  the  copy  slips. 

Progress  in  beginning  work  when  done  entirely  under  the  teacher's 
supervision. 

Substitutes  for  copying  the  reading  lesson. 

Seat  work  that  is  written  work. 

Use  of  the  scale. 

Specimens  of  children's  work  brought  in. 

Faults  in  children's  writing  which  I  have  overcome. 
Reading: 

Word  drills. 

Reading  assignments  in  Grade  IV. 

My  reading  problem,  and  what  I  have  accomplished  through  it. 

Types  of  reading  lessons. 

The  oral  lesson. 

The  silent  lesson. 

The  dramatic  lesson. 

Reading  lesson  procedures. 

Poem  study. 

Lesson  plans. 

Seat  work  and  the  reading  lesson. 
Other  Problems: 

Spelling  lists. 

Seat  work. 

How  to  teach  certain  lessons  in  arithmetic. 

Habits — what  ones  should  be  formed  in  Grade  I,  in  Grade  IV,  etc. 

Drill  work  in  arithmetic. 

Games  for  securing  skill. 

Home  geography  plans. 

Composition  papers. 

Reports  on  school  visits. 

Reports  on  summer  school  work. 
And  so  the  list  goes  on. 

Therefore  I  think  there  should  be  a  definite  purpose  in  the  group 
meetings  for  teachers  aud  supervisor.  They  should  be  definitely 
planned  and  outlined,  and  the  principles  brought  out  should  be  worked 
out  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  basis  of  individual  teacher  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  this  must  be  a  way  of  getting  functional  activity  while 
the  teacher  through  her  own  activity  is  growing  professionally. 

It  remains  for  the  supervisor  to  bring  teachers  in  touch  with  the 
scientific  developments  in  educational  work.  Experimentation  and  the 
use  of  objective  means  of  measurement,  such  as  scales  and  tests,  often 
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reveal  to  a  teacher  weaknesses  which  a  personal  criticism  fails  to 
impress.  An  experiment,  though  ever  so  simple  in  form,  makes  a 
teacher  a  scientific  explorer.  She  needs  a  supervisor's  help  in  reacting 
to  the  results. 

All  supervisors  find  that  while  focusing  on  certain  large  problems 
one  year  others  must  be  started  that  they  may  be  the  pivotal  points 
next  year.  In  Dorchester  County  arithmetic  has  not  yet  become  the 
big  problem  for  study,  but  it  is  not  far  distant. 

In  Grades  IV  of  the  town  schools  and  largest  rural  schools  the 
Courtis  Tests  in  the  four  fundamentals  were  given  in  October  and  will 
be  given  again  in  January  and  May.  The  intervening  periods  are  given 
over  to  practice  work.     In  December  handwriting  will  be  scaled. 

There  is  another  valuable  means  left  to  supervision  for  promoting 
teacher  growth.  In  a  system  where  supervision  is  new  and  where 
teachers  in  one  part  of  the  county  know  nothing  about  the  work  in 
another  part  it  is  essential  that  some  means  other  than  the  supervisor 
be  found  for  disseminating  ideas  and  bringing  teachers  in  contact  with 
the  work  of  others.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  a 
weak  teacher  than  to  send  her  to  visit  a  strong  one.  As  soon  as  teach- 
ers are  found  who  are  leaders  in  using  good  methods  they  should  be 
used  as  helpful  aids  in  the  work  of  supervision. 

It  should  be  understood  by  teachers  that  schoolroom  visiting  is  a 
means  for  professional  growth,  therefore  some  follow-up  work  is 
necessary.  In  Dorchester  County  teachers  may  have  visiting  privileges 
upon  request  only,  but  in  some  cases  I  have  sent  out  teachers  without 
waiting  for  them  to  make  a  request.  All  teachers  are  told  where  to  go, 
and  report  after  the  visit  on  the  following  points  and  questions: 

School  visited. 
Teacher's  name. 
Date  of  visit. 
Length,  of  visit. 

(1)  What  was  the  purpose  in  your  visit? 

(2)  What  questions  did  you  ask  the  teacher  relative  to  the  work 
you  saw? 

(3)  Describe  one  lesson  which  you  thought  was  especially  well 
taught. 

(4)  What  did  you  get  from  the  visit  that  will  help  you  in  your  own 
work? 

(5)  How  do  you  expect  to  use  this  help? 

These  reports  are  very  enlightening  to  a  supervisor.  They  reveal  a 
teacher's  professional  strength  as  well  as  showing  her  needs.  They 
show  what  she  is  capable  of  acquiring  for  herself. 

We  have  in  our  county  a  Pomona  Grange  exhibit  in  November.  Until 
this  year  the  educational  exhibit  was  left  entirely  to  the  teachers. 
They  selected  their  own  subject-matter  for  papers,  and  the  papers  were 
prepared  by  pupils  whose  handwork  was  creditable.     This  year  a  dif- 
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ferent  plan  was  tried  in  order  to  make  exhibit  work  a  means  of  im- 
proving class-room  work. 

The  following  problems  were  given  the  various  grades  to  work  out: 

Grade  I — Eight  writing  papers.  A  short  Thanksgiving  poem  to  be' 
copied  and  illustrated. 

Grade  II — Eight  composition  papers.  Each  child  to  select  his  own 
picture  and  write  an  original  story  about  it. 

Grade  III — Eight  home  geography  papers.  Manor  life  in  Dorchester 
County. 

Grade  IV — Eight  history  papers.  Scenario^.  The  story  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Grade  V — Eight  arithmetic  papers.     A  study  in  fractions. 

Grade  VI — Eight  composition  papers.     Subject:   Food  Conservation. 

Grade  VII — Eight  compositions.  The  Second  Liberty  Bond.  Why 
we  need  this  money  to  win  the  war. 

All  the  papers  were  to  be  the  result  of  class  work,  and  in  addition  to 
the  usual  individual  prizes  grade  prizes  were  given. 

This  exhibit  was  a  means  of  motivating  some  of  the  school  work. 
It  has  shown  a  variability  in  the  way  teachers  handle  a  certain  prob- 
lem. It  has  shown  that  the  fifth  grade  teachers  need  a  new  perspec- 
tus  in  developing  and  teaching  fractions,  although  this  property  was  a 
fourth  grade  problem.  The  exhibit  showed  also  that  the  study  of  hand- 
writing was  a  timely  one,  and  also  that  the  eight  best  class  papers 
were  not  necessarily  the  eight  best  in  penmanship.  So  an  exhibit, 
though  ever  so  small,  can  be  made  a  most  useful  means  of  promoting 
the  professional  growth  of  teachers. 

The  war  has  given  us  one  more  means  of  starting  some  industrial 
work  which  makes  a  new  demand  upon  our  teachers.  Our  children  are 
learning  some  of  their  arithmetic,  language,  geography,  and  history 
through  the  boxes  they  are  preparing  for  the  destitute  French  and  Bel- 
gium children.  Each  school  is  earning  the  money  by  means  of  school 
entertainments  for  the  purchase  of  wool  and  outing  flannel,  as  well 
as  for  underwear  and  stockings.  Teachers  are  teaching  even  the 
littlest  ones  to  knit  out  of  scraps  of  yarn  the  little  sleeveless  sweaters. 
Girls  are  cutting  out  and  making  outing-flannel  dresses,  petticoats,  and 
waists.  The  children  are  happy  over  the  work,  and  in  several  of  the 
schools  knitting  societies  are  formed  with  elected  officers.  The  society 
meets  for  an  hour  on  Friday  afternoons  from  three  to  four,  when  all 
knit  or  sew.  Children  have  contributed  individual  sums  or  earned 
their  share  in  some  way. 

Teachers  are  making  use  of  the  work  to  motivate  many  lessons. 

A  supervisor's  part,  then,  in  professional  growth  of  teachers  is  to 
e  supervision  worth  while  from  the  individual  standpoint;  to  keep 
teachers  actively  engaged  in  working  out  specific  problems;  to  pro- 
vide means  for  explanation  of  principles  and  methods  followed  by  ap- 
plication in  the  schoolroom. 
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"Teachings  are  good,  warnings  are  good,  examples  are  good,  but 
each  must  make  the  Truth  his  own  before  he  may  profit  by  it." 


The  discussion  of  Miss  Williamson's  paper  was  led  by  Miss  A.  Annie 
Grace. 

THE  SUPERVISOR'S  PART  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH  OF 

TEACHERS. 

The  supervisor's  chief  function  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  under  her  charge.  In  order  to  do  this  continued 
progressive  growth  is  necessary.  This  will  be  slow,  but  effective,  if  hand- 
led in  the  right  way.  The  main  training  of  a  group  of  teachers  comes 
after  they  get  into  service,  because  the  young  teacher  is  apt  to  revert 
to  type  after  her  enthusiasm  wanes.  It  is  then  that  the  supervisor  is 
most  needed.  She  should  go  as  a  helper,  as  assistant,  not  as  a  critic. 
Her  task  is  not  to  record  the  teacher  as  inefficient,  but  to  help  her  to 
become  more  efficient. 

The  supervisor  should  have  the  ability  to  put  herself  in  the  teacher's 
place;  should  have  an  appreciation  of  effort  put  forth;  should  have 
tact,  sympathy,  and  a  sense  of  humor;  should  be  able  to  encourage, 
suggest,  instruct,  because  encouragement  keeps  hope  alive;  sugges- 
tion stimulates  the  mind  to  new  investigation,  instruction  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  preparation. 

In  order  to  give  timely  suggestions,  the  supervisor  must  know  the 
teacher  as  the  teacher  must  know  the  child.  The  principles  insisted 
upon  in  the  training  of  children  apply  equally  well  in  the  training  of 
teachers. 

The  supervisor  must  study  teacher-nature  as  well  as  child-nature. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  as  you  know,  when  you  think  of  the  many  factors 
entering  in  and  the  diversities  of  natures  to  be  considered. 

For  instance,  think  of  the  differences  in  preparation  for  teaching: 
(2)  A  normal  graduate,  (h)  high  school  graduate,  (e)  eighth  grade 
graduate;  also  in  the  variation  of  experience,  some  beginning,  some  of 
a  little  experience,  and  some  with  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Then, 
too,  one  must  consider  the  personality  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  give 
her  the  help  she  needs.  One  might  say  that  teachers  are  individual  in 
personality.  If  one  can  make  the  teacher  feel  that  the  supervisor  is  a 
helper,  that  both  are  aiming  toward  the  same  goal,  then  will  she  be 
willing  to  confide  her  difficulties  and  to  discuss  pro  and  con  the  meth- 
ods of  conducting  class-room  exercises,  of  teaching  different  subjects, 
of  improving  herself  professionally. 

Just  as  we  aim  to  develop  the  initiative  of  the  child,  so  should  we 
aim  to  help  the  teacher  to  gain  in  leadership,  to  show  the  initiative. 

The  character  groups  into  which  a  supervisor  may  think  of  any  body 
of  teachers: 
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1.  Superior  teachers,  needing  no  stimulation  but  their  own  ideals 
(appreciation). 

2.  Teachers  of  good  executive  ability  and  splendid  scholarship,  re- 
sisting change  because  they  are  honestly  conservative. 

3.  Inexperienced  teachers,  who  are  timid  because  of  professional 
ignorance. 

4.  Teachers  who  are  inexperienced,  but  professionally  trained. 

5.  Teachers  who  can  not  grow  to  even  fair  or  good  teachers. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may  be  led  on  professionally, 
when  once  she  has  confidence  in,  and  feels  the  hearty  co-operation  of, 
the  supervisor,  are: 

1.  Through  the  use  of  a  suggestive  course  of  study,  one  perhaps  that 
she  has  helped  to  compile. 

2.  Group  meetings  at  stated  intervals  where  discussion  of  work  of 
group,  of  phases  of  course  of  study,  of  procedure  in  teaching  is  car- 
ried on. 

3.  Demonstration  meetings,  where  lessons  are  observed,  then  dis- 
cussed in  a  critique  period  which  follows. 

4.  Specifically  called  meetings,  where  a  few  teachers  who  are  having 
the  same  difficulties  meet  for  round-table  discussion. 

5.  Lending  of  books  from  office  or  from  one's  personal  library  with 
chapters  marked  which  deal  with  information  helpful  along  certain 
lines  of  difficulty. 

6.  Formation  of  small  groups  with  experienced  +eachers  as  leaders 
to  discuss  certain  phases  of  work. 

7.  Office  hours  for  conferences. 

8.  Meeting  a  small  group  to  discuss  psychology  or  some  professional 
book. 

9.  Report  of  summer-school  work  by  teachers  who  have  attended 
the  recent  sessions  of  some  school. 

10.  Planning  of  visiting  days  for  teachers  to  some  strong  teacher  in 
school  group,  to  another  school  system  in  a  neighboring  city. 

11.  Discussion  of  professional  book  at  grade  meetings  or  at  specially 
called  meetings. 

12.  Specially  called  meeting  to  confer  with  someone  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  a  certain  subject,  as  Mrs.  Low  (music),  Miss  Keech 
(drawing). 

13.  Attendance  at  a  County  Institute  (two  weeks),  for  which  super- 
intendent and  supervisors  secure  instructors. 

14.  Formation  of  committees  to  work  upon  certain  phases  of  work, 
as  standards  for  the  different  grades  in  composition,  etc.;  to  plan  cer- 
tain procedures  in  reading,  etc.;  to  discuss  elimination  of  certain 
phases  of  any  subject  in  curriculum. 

15.  Compilation,  by  strong  teachers,  of  lesson  plans,  to  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  sent  out  to  teaching  force. 

16.  Sending  of  suggestions  from  office  as  references,  subject-matter. 

17.  Visiting  of  class  rooms. 
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a.  Prearranged  visit. 

b.  Unannounced  visit. 

18.  Encouragement  of  attendance  of  teacher  at  summer  school. 

19.  Posting  of  pupils'  work  at  office. 

20.  Use  of  standard  tests  which  will  show  weakness  of  method  used 
and  progress  of  class. 


A  paper  on  "The  Uses  of  Standard  Tests  as  a  Means  of  Supervision" 
was  read  by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Kieffer,  of  Queen  Anne's  County. 

Miss  Kieffer  mentioned  the  best  known  standard  tests  and  told  how  a 
supervisor  might  use  these  tests. 

Miss  Kate  Kelly,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  led  the  discussion  which 
followed  Miss  Kieffer's  paper.  Miss  Kelly  told  of  the  work  being  done 
in  Anne  Arundel  County  in  utilizing  standard  tests  as  a  means  of 
showing  teachers  that  results  from  their  methods  of  teaching  some 
subjects — arithmetic  and  spelling,  as  examples — have  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  they  have  expended.  She  suggested  that  the 
standard  tests,  and  what  corrective  work  can  be  done  or  should  result, 
would  be  a  profitable  subject  for  discussion  at  meetings  of  the  proposed 
Eastern  and  Western  Shore  Supervisory  Groups. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper*  of  Bal- 
timore County,  Mr.  George  F.  Fox,  superintendent  of  the  Anne  Arundel 
County  schools,  was  asked  to  discuss  the  matter  of  tests  and  graphs, 
showing  how  these  may  be  made  practical  helps  to  the  supervisor. 
Mr.  Fox  showed  a  number  of  graphs  illustrating  what  he  considers 
the  two  chief  functions  of  the  standard  tests:  (1)  To  show  the  teacher, 
or  others  interested,  that  something  is  lacking  in  the  children's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  (2)  to  show  comparative  progress  of  a  class. 

A  talk  on  the  Supervisor's  Part  in  the  Making  of  a  Course  of  Study 
was  given  by  Miss  Marion  S.  Hanckel,  of  Allegany  County.  The  outline 
of  Miss  Hanckel's  talk  is  as  follows: 

"The  Supervisor's  Responsibility  in  Making  the  Course  of  Study." 

I.  Quality — versus  quantity. 
II.  Quality — must  provide  for  specific  aims: 

1.  Social  and  moral,  which  will  react  in  the  child's  life. 

2.  Provide   for   judgment   and   initiative   both   of   child   and 

teacher. 

3.  Certain  fundamental  principles  necessary  to  secure  these 

aims. 

4.  The  curriculum  must  provide  for  the  child's  instinctive 

tendencies  and  needs. 

5.  Character-building  for  life  through  right  discipline  in  ac- 

curacy and  in  the  socializing  the  studies  needed. 

6.  Methods  suggested  for: 

a.  Habit  formation. 
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b.  Socializing  subject-matter. 

c.  Using  fundamental  principles  as  a  basis  and  not 

purely  logical  devices,  etc. 
III.  Quantity: 

1.  Kind  of  subject-matter  to  select  because  of  handicaps. 

2.  Amount  of  subject-matter,  for  promotion,  needed. 

3.  Provision  of  sufficient  equipment  in  materials  for  mind, 

and  body-hygienic  considerations,  etc. 

4.  Provision  of  enough  drill. 

5.  The  writing  of  one  subject  at  a  time,  and  not  all  the  sub- 

jects at  once  for  each  grade. 

6.  Reference  books  and  suggested  materials  for  teachers  and 

children. 


An  informal  discussion  of  Miss  Hanckel's  talk  was  led  by  Mr.  Louis 
C.  Robinson,  of  Kent  County. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  so  that  the  supervisors  might  attend 
the  business  meeting  of  the  association  at  2  o'clock. 

AMY   C.   CREWE. 

Secretary  (pro  tem.). 

ENGLISH  CONFERENCE. 

The  subject  of  high-school  English  was  in  charge  of  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  which  met  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoons, November  26  and  27,  2  p.  m.,  in  the  music  room  of  the  Western 
High  School.  The  president,  Prof.  Willis  H.  Wilcox,  Maryland  State 
Normal  School,  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Monday  meeting  by 
an  automobile  accident.  The  program  for  the  two  days  was  centered 
on  a  discussion  of  the  recent  very  important  report,  "Reorganization 
of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,"  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  recommendations  of  this  report  on  the  se- 
lection of  texts  and  the  teaching  of  literature  were  reviewed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  council.  As  the  report  covers  every  phase  of  the  teaching 
of  the  subject,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  secondary 
English.  As  for  literature,  pupils  must  enjoy,  not  merely  tolerate.  A 
true  pedagogy  of  English  will  require  the  teacher  to  know  the  general 
and  relative  values  of  literary  texts  for  junior  and  senior  high-school 
pupils,  as  well  as  how  to  develop  genuine.  Interpretative  reading. 

Miss  Helen  Coulter,  Towson  High  School,  outlined  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  treated  in  this  report,  snch  as  separation  of  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  the  teaching  of  composition;  distribution  of 
pupils;  extra  class-room  activities,  as  debating  and  dramatics;  voca- 
tional guidance  through  composition;  class-room  equipment;  stand- 
ards and  measures  of  attainment. 
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On  Tuesday  afternoon  Professor  Wilcox  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
plea  for  more  attention  to  the  essentials  of  composition  in  order  to  ob- 
tain "decent"  English,  and  for  more  practice  in  the  art  of  composition 
rather  than  expenditure  of  time  in  studying  the  theory  of  rhetoric. 
Prof.  S.  M.  North,  State  supervisor  of  high  schools,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  on  reorganization,  with 
particular  reference  to  composition.  He  showed  the  necessity  of  se- 
lecting subjects  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  interests  and  activities, 
topics  related  to  their  school  and  home  work,  personal  tastes,  and  com- 
munity life. 

Mr.  Oscar  Fogle,  principal  of  the  Brunswick  High  School,  read  a 
paper  embodying  the  results  of  his  experience  with  a  commercial  class 
which  conducted  its  own  questionnaire  to  teachers,  alumni,  business 
men,  and  public-service  corporations,  to  discover  what  are  the  essen- 
tial, differentiating  elements  of  business  English.  The  value  of  clear- 
ness in  all  commercial  forms  and  of  personality  in  business  transac- 
tions was  thereby  made  evident.  There  was  also  much  generous  co- 
operation in  furnishing  speakers  to  emphasize  the  value  of  good  English 
in  business  life.  The  majority  of  those  questioned  did  not  favor  aban- 
doning the  study  of  the  classics,  but  the  time  devoted  to  them  by  the 
class  was  reduced  in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  special  business 
forms. 

A  brief  business  meeting  of  the  council  was  held,  at  which  the  offi- 
cers now  serving  were  re-elected. 

ANDREW  H.  KRUG, 
Secretary  Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

SOME  REAL  PROJECT  TEACHING. 
Paper  read  by  Oscar  M.  Fogle  at  English  Section. 

As  I  stand  ,here  I  can  appreciate  very  deeply  the  feeling  of  a  fellow- 
worker  who  occupied  a  place  on  the  program  at  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Ocean  City  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  attended  for  the 
first  time  the  annual  meeting.  The  person  I  have  in  mind  had  pre- 
pared an  article,  but  when  the  time  came  for  presenting  it  his  courage 
failed  him  and  someone  else  was  prevailed  upon  to  read  the  paper. 
That  same  gentleman  has  since  then  held  some  very  responsible  posi- 
tions in  school  work  and  is  at  the  present  time  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  progressive  counties  of  Maryland. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  some  quarters  and  in  certain 
schools  of  education  of  the  so-called  "problem-project"  method  of 
teaching.  These  educators  claim  that  the  only  real  teaching  in  any 
subject  is  that  which  touches  problems  that  are  vital  to  the  child  and 
which  helps  the  child  to  solve  these  problems.  In  other  words,  the 
real  problem  is  "find  the  problem." 

Following  this  suggestion,  we  find  teachers  of  chemistry  teaching 
classes  how  to  make  baking  powder;   classes  in  geography  make  imagi- 
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nary  journeys  to  certain  places  of  interest,  planning  the  route,  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  trip,  and  the  items  of  interest  to  be  noted.  In 
some  schools  the  whole  system  will  be  working  industriously  at  the 
solution  of  a  big  problem.  In  the  manual  arts  department  the  pupils 
will  make  the  plans  for  a  house;  in  arithmetic  the  cost  of  the  materials 
will  be  worked  out;  the  science  class  will  investigate  the  various 
methods  of  heating  and,  after  finding  the  cost  of  installing  various 
heating  plants  and  the  cost  of  operation,  will  decide  upon  the  kind  of 
furnace  to  install;  in  the  art  section  the  furnishings  for  the  various 
rooms  will  be  discussed  and  decided  upon;  the  domestic-science  class 
will  equip  the  modern  kitchen,  arranged  for  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
the  English  class  will  even  decide  upon  the  books  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  library. 

All  this  sounds  highly  practical  and  may  arouse  curiosity  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the  class.  But  the  question  arises,  "Is 
this  a  vital  question  to  the  high-school  student?"  Are  high-school  stu- 
dents, or  do  Ave  wish  high-school  students,  as  such,  to  be  home  makers? 

Several  years  ago  a  teacher  of  sixth-grade  geography  in  a  demon- 
stration school  proposed  the  problem  of  finding  the  most  suitable  coun- 
try of  South  America  in  which  to  spend  $5,000  in  advertising  a  new 
brand  of  soap.  The  motive,  of  course,  was  to  study  the  geography  of 
South  America. 

When  the  instructor  was  asked  why  he  selected  this  project  he  re- 
plied that  the  greater  portion  of  his  class  represented  a  race  who  were 
natural  traders  and  merchants.  Again  we  ask  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared at  this  age  to  enter  business  or  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  such. 

An  experiment  tried  last  year  with  a  section  of  high-school  commer- 
cial students  has  convinced  the  writer  that  there  are  vital  problems  in 
the  school,  and  that  perhaps  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  problem  as 
the  circumstances  which  suggest  it.  I  shall  give  the  report  of  this  ex- 
periment as  prepared  by  the  students  themselves,  and  published  at  the 
time  in  their  school  paper,  as  a  reply  to  this  question: 

What  English  for  Business? 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1916-17  our  principal  was 
somewhat  perplexed  about  the  kind  of  English  that  should  be  taught  to 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  commercial  students. 

"Heretofore  the  commercial  and  academic  students  had  been  taking 
the  same  English.  But  since  we  were  not  preparing  ourselves  for  the 
same  kind  of  work  it  was  thought  that  we  should  have  a  different 
course. 

"After  considering  the  matter  we  decided  to  get  some  information 
from  four  different  sources,  namely,  business  houses,  business  colleges, 
principals  of  Maryland  high  schools,  and  Brunswick  High  School 
graduates. 

"Four  committees  were  appointed  by  our  principal.  Each  committee 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  heads.     Each  was 
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to  send  out  fifteen  letters  with  the  expectation  of  getting  ten  replies. 
This  percentage  was  based  upon  the  results  of  a  similar  questionnaire 
previously  conducted  by  our  principal. 

"The  first  committee  wrote  a  letter  to  Brunswick  High  School  gradu- 
ates. The  letter  contained  the  following  questions:  'Has  the  English 
you  learned  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  been  of  any  value  to  you 
in  your  present  occupation?  Would  you  have  been  more  benefited  by 
business  English? 

"From  the  sixteen  letters  sent  out  eight  replies  were  received. 
Seven  of  these  favored  business  English  for  commercial  students,  while 
the  other  was  evasive  of  the  questions,  as  shown  by  the  following  quo- 
tation from  his  letter:  'I  would  advise  that  you  pursue  both  courses. 
Both  are  invaluable  and  the  extra  work  required  will  be  paid  for  in 
coin  which  will  ever  be  a  treasure  for  you  in  your  future  career,  what- 
ever it  may  be.' 

"The  second  committee  wrote  to  business  colleges.  The  letter  con- 
tained the  following: 

"Would  you  kindly  advise  what  English  is  taught  at  your  business 
college,  also  your  reasons  for  teaching  same?" 

"This  committee  sent  out  thirteen  letters  and  received  eight  replies. 
Of  these  seven  favored  business  English  and  one  said  that  the  word 
'business'  in  connection  with  English  was  frequently  misused — that 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  business  and  academic  English. 

"The  third  committee  wrote  to  principals  of  Maryland  high  schools. 
The  following  questions  were  asked:  'Do  you  teach  the  regular  aca- 
demic English  to  your  commercial  students,  or  do  you  have  a  special 
business  course  for  them?  Do  you  think  a  business  English  course 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  a  commercial  student  in  after  life  than  the 
regular  academic  English?' 

"This  committee  sent  out  fifteen  letters  and  received  nine  replies,  of 
which  six  were  favorable  to  the  teaching  of  business  English  and  three 
were  unfavorable. 

"One  principal  stated  that  if  such  a  text  which  would  be  approved  by 
our  State  Board  of  Education  could  be  secured,  he  believed  it  would  be 
the  proper  kind  of  English  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  for  com- 
mercial students. 

"The  fourth  committee  wrote  the  following  letter  to  business  houses : 

"We  are  writing  you  for  information  pertaining  to  the  kind  of  Eng- 
lish you  would  prefer  of  your  stenographers,  clerks,  and  other  em- 
ployees. Would  you  prefer  them  to  have  a  knowledge  of  business  or 
academic  English  as  it  is  now  taught  in  schools  ? 

"As  our  classes  are  to  vote  on  the  best  course  in  English  for  the  pros- 
pective business  man,  we  are  writing  because  you  have  had  experience 
in  this  line. 

"The  question  of  English  to  the  business  man  is  of  importance  to  you 
as  well  as  it  is  to  the  school.  We  are  to  be  your  future  employees  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject.     We  hope  this  will 
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appeal  to  you  and  that  you  will  please  answer  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience." 

"This  committee  sent  out  fourteen  letters  and  received  nine  replies. 
Of  these,  six  recommended  business  English  and  three  suggested  adher- 
ing to  the  present  course. 

"The  Morris  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  in  its  reply 
said:  'The  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  business  English  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  graduate  who  goes  out  into  the  commercial  world  to  take  his 
place.  At  the  same  time  he  has  less  opportunity  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  through  his  daily  associations  and  through  reading,  than  he 
has  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  academic  English.' 

"The  percentage  of  replies  received  from  Brunswick  High  School 
graduates  was  50;  business  colleges,  61;  principals  of  Maryland  high 
schools,  67;   business  houses,  64. 

"The  fact  that  the  high-school  graduates  did  not  answer  with  as 
large  a  percentage  as  the  other  classes,  is  due,  we  think,  to  their 
smaller  amount  of  business  experience. 

"A  majority  of  the  replies  were  favorable  to  teaching  business  Eng- 
lish, therefore  more  people  in  the  business  world  prefer  business 
English  to  academic.  With  the  letters  we  received  and  our  views  on 
the  subject,  we  have  decided  to  take  a  course  in  business  English,  with 
academic  English  or  classics  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

"Many  of  the  replies  suggested  text-books  which  carried  out  their 
ideas.  We  have  received  most  of  these  books  and  we  expect  to  use 
them  as  a  basis  of  our  English  course  this  year.  Several  lessons  were 
consumed  in  framing  letters  to  publishers  asking  for  copies  of  these 
text-books  for  examination. 

"The  books  suggested  for  our  use  were:  Cody's  'How  To  Do  Business 
By  Letter';  'Business  English  and  Correspondence,'  by  Davis  and  Ling- 
ham;  'Kimball's  Business  English';  'Belding's  Commercial  Course'; 
'Business  English,'  by  Hotchkiss  and  Drew;  'Modern  Business  Corre- 
spondence,' by  Erkstine;  'Correspondence  Library  System,'  and 
'Printer's  Ink.'  " 

After  the  pupils  had  finished  the  work  covered  by  this  report  they 
decided  that  they  had  met  another  big  problem:  "Which,  if  any,  of  the 
text-books  suggested  met  the  needs  of  the  class?"  Accordingly,  various 
publishers  were  applied  to  for  copies  of  texts  on  high-school  ami  com- 
mercial English.  Enough  different  texts  were  secured  to  furnish  one 
to  each  student.  They  made  a  close  study  of  these  and  each  student 
presented  to  the  class  an  oral  review  of  his  text,  naming  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  text,  and  even  venturing  criticisms  of  the  texts  as  to  what 
topics  were  really  valuable  and  which  might  he  omitted. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  this  they  had  made  a  list  of  topics 
which  they  wished  to  study  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Among 
the  most  important  were  telegrams,  use  of  telephone,  modern  filing 
systems,  form  letters,  follow-up  letters,  office  appliances,  etc. 

They  even  became  so  interested  that   they  secured  men  engaged  in 
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the  various  fields  covered  to  appear  before  their  class  and  present  the 
work  to  them.  The  local  representative  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  brought  before  the  class  copies  of  the  various  forms  of 
telegrams,  day  letters  and  night  letters,  gave  rates  and  explained  the 
general  increase  in  the  use  of  telegrams  to  facilitate  business,  and  even 
to  send  messages  of  congratulations  and  good  cheer. 

The  C.  and  P.  Telephone  Company  sent  a  corps  of  men  from  Balti- 
more to  give  a  lecture  with  slides  on  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone 
to  secure  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  service. 

The  local  postmaster  discussed  parcel-post  rates,  correct  filling  of 
money-order  blanks,  and  proper  addressing  of  letters  to  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

A  local  banker  was  called  in,  the  librarian  of  the  County  Free  Li- 
brary, and  representatives  of  several  lines  of  office  equipment. 

These  lectures  became  so  popular  before  the  end  of  the  course  that 
they  were  given  before  the  entire  high  school  at  stated  periods  weekly, 
and  even  the  teachers  admitted  that  they  gathered  many  facts  and 
ideas  new  to  them.  All  these  lecturers  were  secured  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever  to  the  class  or  to  the  school.  It  was  good  advertising 
for  the  companies  and  firms  represented.  Several  other  projects  were 
undertaken  by  the  class  during  the  year. 

The  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  of  whom  we  purchased  an  un- 
abridged dictionary,  sent  us  a  number  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Unlocks  the  Door."  We  made  a  critical  study  of  this  and  even  chal- 
lenged some  of  the  statements.  However,  our  letters  to  the  publishers 
asking  for  proofs  of  certain  claims  which  we  were  not  willing  to  accept, 
met  with  no  response. 

Western  Maryland  College  wrote  to  the  high  school  during  the  winter 
offering  a  photograph  of  their  buildings  and  grounds  if  we  would  give 
it  a  place  on  the  school  walls.  This  letter  was  read  before  the  class 
and  someone  suggested  that  other  colleges  might  be  induced  to  present 
like  pictures.'  This  project  was  taken  up  and  worked  so  successfully 
by  the  class  through  correspondence  that  now  a  dozen  or  more  framed 
pictures  decorate  our  walls  without  other  cost  than  the  expenditure  of 
a  very  small  amount  for  stationery  and  postage. 

As  this  class  had  gotten  a  reputation  for  doing  unusual  things,  they 
were  asked  during  the  winter  to  help  the  staff  of  the  high  school  paper 
get  on  its  feet  financially. 

They  undertook  this,  and  not  only  prepared  all  the  reading  matter 
and  solicited  the  advertising,  but  contracted  for  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  one  issue  and  then  laid  plans  for  continuing  the  publica- 
tion on  a  paying  basis.  In  other  words,  they  acted  as  promoters,  or 
rather  as  newspaper  doctors.* 

Throughout  the  course,  from  the  very  beginning  when  they  began 
their  correspondence,  the  students  studied  spelling,  punctuation,  capi- 
talization, paragraphing,  clearness,  and  brevity.  In  their  follow-up  let- 
ters and  filing,  committee  and  class  discussions,  and  their  book  reports 
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they  practiced  oral  English.     In  their  study  of  telegrams,  use  of  tele- 
phone, form  letters,  etc.,  they  had  illustrations  of  all  these. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  English,  the  activities  of  this  class  room  provided  for  actual 
communication.  They  spoke  and  wrote  "with  a  consciously  conceived 
purpose  to  inform  and  convince."  They  read  "with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  being  informed." 

MATHEMATICS  CONFERENCES. 

Eugene  Randolph  Smith,  The  Park  School,  Baltimore,  Presiding. 

Monday,  2  P.  M.     Subject:  What  Should  be  Included  in  the  Mathematics 
of  the  Grammar  Grades? 

Mr.  George  F.  Morelock,  Westminster,  opened  the  discussion  with  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  with  signs,  numerical  operations  and  princi- 
ples underlying  fractions,  and  suggested  that  special  stress  should  be 
given  such  processes. 

Roland  Watts,  Baltimore,  presented  a  table  from  the  National  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  showing  the  results  of  a  study  on 
omissions  from  the  course  in  arithmetic.  He  spoke  of  the  tendency  to 
test  everything  by  the  social  need  for  it  and  deprecated  too  much 
elimination. 

Mary  W.  Carroll,  Chestertown,  outlined  wha,t  she  believed  should  be 
included,  and  asked  for  emphasis  on  the  elements.  She  would  leave 
algebra  and  geometry  for  the  high  school. 

Martha  Stromberg,  Baltimore,  also  emphasized  the  need  of  thorough 
foundational  work  in  the  early  grades.  She  found  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  all  the  arithmetic,  but  would  omit  much  consideration  of  such 
subjects  as  bank  discount  and  longitude  and  time.  She  felt  that  the 
principal  need  was  for  more  interest  and  life  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

John  S.  Hill,  Stockton,"  favored  variation  in  emphasis'  on  different 
topics,  rather  than  entire  elimination  of  some.  He  would  stress  every- 
thing of  practical  value,  and  would  give  less  consideration  to  others, 
omitting  only  such  topics. as  cube  root.  He  does  not  believe  in  algebra 
in  the  seventh  year. 

Mary  E.  Holmes,  Baltimore,  spoke  of  the  changes  in  the  curriculum 
necessary  to  meet  modern  demands.  Manual  training  and  vocational 
subjects  will  influence  the  course.  Pupils  of  differing  intelligence  may 
require  a  minimum  and  maximum  course. 

Nan  Jeffries,  Frostburg,  spoke  of  the  important  place  of  mathem 
in  the  schedule,  and  believed  in  its  practical  and  cultural  values.     She 
emphasized  correction,  good  form,  and  interest,  and  felt  that  much  was 
lost  by  routine  work  and  dwelling  on  impractical  things. 

There  was  some  general  discussion  of  the  question,  after  which  the 
chairman  summed  up  the  points  brought  out. 
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Tuesday,  2  P.  M.     Subject:   The  Use  of  Problems  in  Algebra. 

Bertram  C.  Feig,  Baltimore,  discussed  "Starting  Problem  Work  in 
the  Grades."  Mr  Feig  took  up  the  question  of  preparation  for  the  high 
school  and  some  of  the  weaknesses  shown  in  algebra.  He  made  a 
great  point  of  giving  problems  to  develop  initiative  and  thinking  power 
and  outlined  his  methods  and  results. 

Edna  L.  Dixon,  Baltimore,  took  as  her  "subject  "Catching  up  the 
Threads"  in  the  beginning  of  first-year  high-school  work.  She  ana- 
lyzed very  carefully  the  possible  relations  between  the  unknowns  in 
problem  work,  and  showed  which  were  difficult  and  why.  She  also 
showed  the  great  increase  in  numbers  of  problems  in  recent  text-books 
and  pointed  out  the  danger  that  they  might  become  so  overused  as  to 
become  simply  type  forms. 

Raymond  E.  Staley,  Boonsboro,  spoke  on  "Applied  Problems."  He 
noted  several  interesting  articles  on  mathematics,  and  especially  rec- 
ommended The  Mathematics  Teacher  to  teachers  ambitious  to  improve. 
Mr.  Staley  outlined  different  kinds  of  applied  problems  and  advocated 
checking  results,  using  graphs,  and  becoming  familiar  with  formulas. 

Phineas  Morris,  Denton,  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  must  be  sat- 
isfaction in  learning,  and  therefore  interest  must  be  present  to  bring 
results.     He  would  try  to  give  the  pleasure  in  achievement. 

A.  C.  Humphreys,  Snow  Hill,'  considered  mathematics  the  hardest 
subject  to  make  live  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  because  it  was  difficult 
to  make  it  touch  their  experiences.  The  elective  course  has  helped  by 
eliminating  some  who  slftmld  not  take  it. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  some  of  the  weakness  in  problems  was 
really  weakness  in  interpreting  the  English  of  the  paragraph.  He  ap- 
pealed for  more  intelligence  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  problems,  in 
judging  the  best  number  of  unknowns  to  use,  the  elimination  of  non- 
essentials, and  more  direct  thinking. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26—2  TO  3.30  P.  M. 

The  round  table  on  commercial  subjects  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m., 
Miss  Grace  I.  Gill  presiding. 

The  topic  assigned  to  Miss  Houston,  of  the  Western  High  School,  was 
"To  What  Extent  the  Graduates  of  Our  Commercial  Departments  Meet 
the  Requirements  of  Business  Men,  and  in  What  Ways  They  Fail  to 
meet  Them." 

The  speaker  had  interviewed  a  selected  group,  including  both  busi- 
ness and  professional  men.  An  outline  of  the  requirements  which  we 
attempt  to  meet  was  laid  before  them,  and  they  were  asked  to  speak  of 
the  points  named  and  to  include  any  others  in  which  they  might  be 
interested.  The  outline  covered  specific  requirements  for  stenogra- 
phers, such  as  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  vocabulary,  drafting  of 
letters,  arrangement,  etc.;  for  bookkeepers,  preferred  methods  and 
arithmetical    calculations.     Then    a    few   general    requirements    were 
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noted,  such  as  personal  appearance,  telephoning,  filing,  dependability, 
initiative,  ability  to  follow  directions. 

The  thing  asked  for  by  those  looking  for  the  best  type  of  our  output 
is  background — background  in  the  sense  of  some  fund  of  general  infor- 
mation and  that  sort  of  confidence  which  comes  from  consciousness  of 
adequate  knowledge  and  lack  of  nerves. 

After  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  involved  in  Miss  Houston's 
address  Mr.  John  A.  Kratz,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  discussed 
"A  Few  Practical  Things  That  May  be  Done  by  the  Teacher  in  Giving 
the  Necessary  Training  to  Meet  These  Defects." 

Some  of  the  necessary  things  for  special  training  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows:  Ability  to  properly  and  expeditiously  use  the  tele- 
phone directory  and  the  city  directory;  careful  drills  in  spelling  and 
punctuation;  much  practice  in  filing  cards  that  embody  a  variety  of 
penmanship;  plenty  of  practice  in  following  directions  once  given; 
practice  on  the  adding  machine,  the  dictaphone,  the  stenotype,  and  all 
labor-saving  devices  now  on  the  market;  but  above  all  these,  the  pupil 
must  have  that  constant  training  in  the  schoolroom  that  develops 
initiative  and  which  begets  confidence  in  himself. 

After  a  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 21. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27—2  TO  3.30  P.  M. 

The  round  table  on  commercial  subjects  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  in., 
Miss  Grace  I.  Gill  presiding. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Wolfhope,  of  the  Allegany  County  High  School,  discussed 
the  subject  "How  Accuracy  Can  Be  Secured  and  Kept  in  Typewriting." 
Mr.  Wolfhope  occupied  a  portion  of  his  discussion  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  and  called  upon  the  teachers 
assembled  to  give  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Miss  Winona  Greiman,  of  the  Taneytown  High  School,  discussed 
"Shorthand  Speed." 

Miss  Greiman's  remarks  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

There  is  no  calling  for  which  there  is  a  greater  demand  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  that  of  stenographer.  This  is  due  to  the  Eact  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  asking  for  thousands  and  thousands.  It 
is  our  duty  to  fit  these  pupils  to  fill  these  responsible  positions.  The 
question  is  what  methods  will  best  accomplish  this  end. 

In  addressing  shorthand  pupils  different  authors  use  the  old  saying. 
"He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  I  prefer  quoting  to  my  pupils  "Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.'' 

Accuracy  is  being  sacrificed  lor  speed  with  the  result  that  the  gradu- 
ate, according  to  the  business  man's  statement,  can  not  read  his  notes. 

Some  great  teachers  of  shorthand  do  not  mention  speed  to  their  pu- 
pils. They  advocate  drilling  on  the  formation  of  characters,  writing 
them  again   and   again   until  the   pupils   are   thoroughly    familiar   with 
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theni;  also  studying  shorthand  principles  until  the  pupils  have  no 
trouble  in  recalling  or  applying  them. 

In  our  department  our  first  aim  is  to  have  correct  writing  position, 
using  such  a  movement  that  will  allow  the  hand  to  glide  easily  and 
rapidly  across  the  paper. 

Drills  on  phonics  are  given.  Twenty  minutes  each  day  is  devoted  tp 
shorthand  penmanship.  To  overcome  drawing  the  characters  pupils 
are  told  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  the  character  and  then  write  it 
rapidly.  To  help  pupils  who  have  trouble  remembering  dictated 
matter  a  long  sentence  is  dictated  while  the  pupils  listen.  Some  indi- 
vidual is  called  upon  to  repeat  this  verbatim. 

Phrase  writing,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in 
shorthand,  is  started  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  course. 

Encourage  pupils  in  dictation  to  take  the  first  word  as  it  falls  from 
the  lips. 

We  attempt  to  use  too  much  new  material.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  read  and  write  over  and  over  again  the  same  material. 

For  aimless  dictation  exercises  substitute  the  reading  of  shorthand 
plates.  Have  the  pupils  read  them  and  transcribe  them  on  the  ma- 
chine.    Here  is  where  the  great  trouble  lies — in  the  transcription. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  shorthand  characters  and  rules  i 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  place  pupils  in  groups  of  four,  this  grouping  to 
be  determined  by  the  mental  alertness  and  manual  dexterity  of  the 
pupil.  Using  shorthand  plates,  have  one  pupil  read  while  the  others 
write.  Next  have  another  pupil  read  from  his  own  notes,  and  so  on 
until  each  pupil  has  read  the  same  material. 

Ask  pupils  to  take  notes  of  all  sermons  and  lectures.  This  develops 
rapid  thinking,  and  rapid  thinking  is  essential  to  rapid  writing. 

When  we  remember  that  the  U.  S.  Government  is  willing  to  take 
shorthand  writers  who  can  write  but  eighty  correct  words  a  minute, 
and  pay  them  large  salaries,  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  drill 
more  on  accuracy  and  take  for  our  motto  "More  speed,  less  haste." 

"The  Correlation  of  English  and  Shorthand"  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Anna  Grace  Kennedy,  of  the  Eastern  High  School. 

Miss  Kennedy  confined  her  paper  to  a  discussion  of  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  in  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Baltimore  to  correlate 
the  work  of  the  English  and  shorthand  departments. 

Some  time  ago  the  English  and  stenography  teachers  of  that  school 
held  a  joint  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  of  their 
common  problems.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  uniformity  has  been 
secured  in  the  treatment  of  many  details  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a 
diversity  of  authority. 

An  inquiry  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  English  as  to  what  use  they 
found  it  possible  to  make  of  the  stenographic  and  typewriting  skill  of 
their  pupils,  disclosed  many  interesting  facts,  among  which  were  the 
following : 
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Pupils  take  notes  from  dictation. 

Minutes  of  class  recitations  are  taken  in  shorthand  and  afterwards 
transcribed  on  the  typewriter. 

A  certain  number  of  themes  are  required  to  be  typewritten  after 
correction. 

Occasionally  exercises  are  submitted  originally  in  typewritten  form. 

Two  second-year  commercial  classes  joined  last  year  in  publishing 
a  class  magazine,  all  of  the  contributions  being  submitted  in  type- 
written form. 

The  proceedings  of  the  classes  in  current  events  are  taken  down  in 
shorthand  by  student  reporters,  who  submit  their  reports  in  type- 
written form. 

The  teachers  of  shorthand  endeavor  at  all  times  to  secure  clear 
enunciation  and  correct  pronunciation. 

Opportunity  for  oral  expression  is  found  not  only  in  the  reading  of 
shorthand  notes,  but  also  in  the  reproduction  of  dictated  matter  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  situations  which  have  given  rise  to  particular 
business  letters. 

In  the  development  of  a  vocabulary,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
knowledge  of  a  word  includes  outline,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
definition. 

In  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes,  the  pupil  is  taught  syllabifi- 
cation, the  proper  use  of  words  versus  figures  in  the  expression  of 
quantities,  the  correct  use  of  Arabic  and  Roman  numerals — in  fact,  is 
given  considerable  knowledge  of  tbat  multitude  of  things  which  have 
been  so  aptly  designated  "The  Mechanics  of  English  Composition." 

Mr.  S.  Fenton  Harris,  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Frederick,  discussed 
"The  Value  or  Non- Value  of  Speed  Certificates  in  Emphasizing  Accu- 
racy on  the  Typewriter  and  Awakening  Interest." 

Mr.  Fenton  emphasized  the  value  of  these  certificates  and  highly  rec- 
ommended their  use  in  the  classes.  He  said  that  by  their  use  he  had 
obtained  greater  accuracy  without  any  sacrfice  of  speed.  "When  the 
teachers  were  asked  how  many  of  them  used  certificates  with  their 
classes  about  one-third  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Peters,  of  the  Wicomico  High  School,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "The  Influence  of  Good  Penmanship  in  the  Writing  of  Short- 
hand," and  asked  for  a  general  discussion  on  some  of  the  points  in- 
volved, but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  no  discussion  could  be 
allowed. 

Miss  Hannah  Scott,  of  the  Catonsville  High  School,  discussed  the 
subject  "Physical  and  Mental  Obstacles  to  tbe  Attainment  of  Speed  in 
Shorthand  with  Some  Plans  for  Overcoming  Them." 

Miss  Scott  emphasized  the  differences  in  training  of  a  stenographer 
and  a  mere  writer  of  shorthand.  Some  of  the  mental  obstacles  con- 
fronting the  stenographer  were  outlined  as  follows: 

A  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles. 
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Inability  to  concentrate. 

Inability  to  read  notes. 

Indecision. 

Lack  of  sympathy  between  mental  and  physical  unison. 

Nervousness. 

Inactive  mental  habits. 

Unfamiliar  words. 

Imperfect  execution. 

Miss  Scott  outlined  the  manual  obstacles  as  follows: 

The  position  of  the  body  and  hand. 

Lack  of  proper  gliding  and  smooth  movement. 

Inability  to  acquire  the  proper  lightness  of  touch. 

Difficulty  in  making  small  outlines  and  proper  spacing  between  the 
outlines. 

Inability  to  mentally  note  and  reduce  to  shorthand  the  phrases. 

But  after  observing  all  these  difficulties  and  overcoming  them  the 
dominant  power  back  of  all  speed  is  practice,  practice,  practice. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  there  was  no  discussion  of  this  paper  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

CONFERENCE  ON  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
SIMILAR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1917—2  TO  3.30  P.  M. 

Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Presiding. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  Maryland  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  other  agencies  to  create  and  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  the  public  schools,  a  conference  on  School  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations was  held  at  the  Western  High  School  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
State  Supt.  M.  Bates  Stephens  presided  and  briefly  outlined  the  devel- 
opment of  the  co-operation  in  this  work  between  the  Federation  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Stephens  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Federation,  who  outlined  the  general 
plan  of  the  work.  It  is  based  upon  the  twofold  principle  of  procuring 
better  school  facilities  and  community  conditions  for  the  children  of 
the  State  and  of  creating  strong  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
State  school  law. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Holloway,  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools,  spoke  next  on 
"How  School  Improvement  Associations  Can  Help  the  Schools." 
These  associations,  made  up  largely  of  taxpayers,  render  invaluable  aid 
in  securing  improvements  for  school  and  community.  Associations 
develop  a  spirit  of  self-help,  of  solidarity,  and  of  constructive  co- 
operation; they  stimulate  individual  initiative  and  leadership.  Recog- 
nizing the  great  value  of  the  school  improvement  work  done  thus  far, 
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the  State  department  proposes  to  make  it  official  hereafter  and  to 
incorporate  it  in  its  regular  program. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Otho  S.  Lee,  of  Belair,  the  representative 
for  Harford  County  on  the  State-wide  Education  Committee  of  the 
Federation.  Her  topic  was  "How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  School  Im- 
provement Associations."  As  in  other  relations  in  life,  the  personal 
touch  is  more  effective  than  printed  suggestions;  the  better  types  of 
teachers  are  eager  for  the  aid  which  an  association  gives;  lack  of  self- 
confidence  holds  many  back  from  organizing. 

Supt.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  of  Queen  Anne's  County,  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  school  improvement  associations,  and  then,  as  the  time  al- 
lotted for  the  conference  had  expired  and  other  attractive  programs 
were  in  prospect,  the  meeting  adjourned.  Although  the  program  had 
to  be  curtailed  the  interest  manifested  by  the  large  number  in  attend- 
ance was  very  significant  for  the  future  of  this  branch  of  public-school 
activity. 

HISTORY  CONFERENCE. 
Percy  Lewis  Kaye,  Baltimore  City  College,  Presiding. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  COURSE. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Ott,  Frederick,  Md. 

I  expect  to  bring  out  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the 
history  course  in  high  schools  as  the  result  of  present  course  outlined 
by  State  curriculum  and  to  suggest  a  three-year  course  (required)  as 
follows  (Second-Year  High) : 

First- Year  History: 

European  History  from  time  of  primitive  man  (taking  cognizance 
of  part  played  by  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Asia  Minor 
Nations)  through  American  colonization  to  1763. 

Second-Year  History: 

European  History  since  1763. 

Third-Year  History: 

American  History  since  opening  of  eighteenth  century. 

Civics: 

Will  suggest  for  first  year  in  high  school  a  course  in  Community 
Life. 
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TEACHING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AS   IT  BEARS   ON 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ENGLAND  IN  THE 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

Miss  Laura  J.  Cairner. 

I.  General  feeling  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 

less  friendly  to  England  than  to  France. 
II.  Reasons  for  this  lack  of  friendly  feeling  toward  England. 

III.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  history  teacher  to  influence  this  feeling? 

IV.  Practical  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  the  American  Revolu- 

tion as  it  bears  on  our  attitude  to  England. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORY  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Adams. 

General  features  of  the  relation  between  history  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  history  teaching  in  the  high  school. 
The  chief  aim  essentially  the  same  in  both  schools. 

To  promote  social  efficiency  by  explaining  the  social  and  po- 
litical world  in  which  we  live. 
The  secondary  aims  are,  also,  very  similar  for  both  schools. 
The  two  grades  of  schools  differ  in  their  work  in  the  following: 
The  elementary  school  tends  more  to — 
Particular,  individualized  facts. 
Study  Of  the  simpler  institutions  of  humanity. 
Concrete  details  about  individual  men. 
Training  of  the  memory  and  the  imagination. 
Description  and  narration. 
The  high  school  tends  more  to — ■ 
Generalized  ideas. 

The  more  complex  phases  of  civilized  life. 
Abstract  ideas  affecting  the  mass  of  humanity. 
Development  of  the  judgment. 
Analytical  study  of  causes  and  effects  in  history. 
Attempts  to  convert  these  indefinite  general  principles  into  clearly 

definied  areas  of  work  lead  to  opposing  opinions  and  practices. 
Practical  experience  must  define  the  sphere  of  work  that  each 
school  is  to  do. 
Conditions  in  history  teaching  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  today. 
Most  teachers  are  "book-teachers"  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  controlling  motive  is  to  cover  the  course. 
History  is  largely  of  subordinate  importance  to  most  teachers. 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  wasted. 
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Little  intelligent  appreciation  of  any  one  great  guiding  principle. 

Not  much  variety  in  the  kinds  of  lessons  given. 

Many  topics  taught  in  a  vague,  highly  generalized  manner. 

Such  conditions  owe  their  existence  largely  to  the  following  causes: 
Partly  to  mere  inertia,  or  scholastic  conservatism. 
The  lack  of  academic  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Lack  of  sufficient  time  in  the  course  of  study. 
Lack  of  material  equipment. 

Too  large  a  burden  of  work  for  the  elementary  teachers. 
The  lack  of  definite  standards  of  accomplishment. 

"What  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  elementary  school? 

A  greater  facility  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  independent  preparation 

of  lessons. 
A  higher  standard  of  geographical  training. 
A  better  knowledge  of  the  industrial  history  of  our  land. 
Some  teaching  of  the  idea  of  development  in  history. 
A  firmer  grasp  on  the  more  important  of  the  elementary  facts  of 

American  history. 

By  what  means  are  these  expectations  of  better  elementary  history 
teachings  to  be  realized? 

Through  systematic  training  in  how  to  study. 
Better  text-books. 

Cutting  our  unsuitable  topics  from  the  course  of  study. 
A  thorough  testing  of  results  in  all  phases  of  the  work. 
By  the  devotion  of  additional  time  to  the  study  of  history.     Close 
correlation  with  other  studies  will  gain  some  time. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  departmental  plan  of  organization  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  thereby  doing  much  toward — 
Lightening  the  work  of  upper  grade  teachers. 
Permitting  specialization  that  will  produce  a  higher  degree  of 

scholarship  in  teachers. 
Avoiding  the  narrowing  absorption  of  the  teacher  in  the  petty 
details  of  his  work. 

What  is  the  high-school  teacher's  present  duty  concerning  this  ques- 
tion? 
A  sympathetic  appreciation   of  the  difficulties   that   confront  the 

elementary  teachers. 
To  make  certain  that  we  so  vary  our  own  class  exercises  as  to 

Include  all  the  important  phases  of  history  study. 
To  see  that  those  pupils  who  need  it  are  given  careful  training  in 
how  to  study. 
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MINUTES    OF    CONFERENCE    OF    THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OF 

COLLEGES  AND   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  AND   THE 

PRINCIPALS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Arranged  by  Dr.   James  W.   Cain,  President  of  Washington  College, 

Chestertown,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Edwards,  of  the 

Tome  School,  Port  Deposit. 

The  above-named  conference  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  James  W. 
Cain,  who  set  forth  the  aim  of  the  conference  as  being  the  relation  of 
the  high  schools  to  the  State  colleges.  He  maintained  that  a  diploma 
from  an  accredited  high  school  should  be  sufficient  for  entrance  to  any 
college. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple  then  addressed  the  conference  on  "How  May  the 
Relation  Between  the  State  and  Its  Schools  and  Colleges  be  Raised  to  a 
Higher  plane?" 

Principal  Smith,  of  Lonaconing,  discussed  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  school  law  and  the  salary  question. 

Dr.  Buchner  then  moved  "That  a  committee  of  three  of  the  confer- 
ence be  appointed  to  confer  with  other  sections  and  conferences  on  the 
question  of  ways  and  means  of  securing  better  salaries  for  Maryland 
teachers,  and  to  report  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  on  Wednesday,  November  28."  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried  and  Dr.  Buchner,  Professor  Smith,  and  Professor 
Blair  appointed  on  the  proposed  committee. 

Professor  Maurice,  of  Denton,  made  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
think  this  a  very  propitious  time  to  ask  for  increased  salaries  for 
teachers,  while  Professor  Seitz,  of  Cambridge,  argued  that  teachers 
must  receive  more  compensation  in  order  to  rear  and  educate  their 
children. 

Prof.  Robert  Lee  Bates  heartily  agreed  with  this  assertion.  The 
question  was  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Young,  of  Mount  Airy,  Cum- 
berland; Professor  Daity,  of  Bloomsburg;  Professor  Otis,  of  Polytech- 
nic, and  others. 

Meeting  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  Tuesday,  Nocember  27. 

A.  F.  GALBREATH,  Secretary. 

Western  High  School,  Room  111,  Monday,  November  26,  1917. 


Western  High  School,  November  27,  1917. 

The  Conference  of  the  Representatives  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  Principals  of  High  Schools  was  again  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  James  W.  Cain. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Apple's  paper  on  "How  May  the  Relation  Between 
the  State  and  Its  Schools  and  Colleges  be  Raised  to  a  Higher  Plane?" 
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was  resumed  with  Chairman  Cain  reviewing  the  paper  and  bringing  out 
several  points  for  discussion. 

Professor  Kolb,  of  Westminster,  offered  the  following  resolution 
which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  pass  a 
by-law  whereby  a  list  of  graduates  of  our  State  colleges  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  education  as  set  forth  by  the  State  law  of  1916  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  that  county  su- 
perintendents be  required  to  consult  said  list  in  making  appointments 
of  high-school  teachers." 

Professor  Jordan,  of  St.  Mary's  College,  offered  the  following  ques- 
tion for  discussion: 

"How  are  we  to  Adjust  the  High  School  Course  to  Meet  the  Require- 
ments of  Our  Medical  School?" 

This  question  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Cain;  Mr.  Tinker,  principal  of 
Cumberland  High  School;  Mr.  Cooling,  principal  of  Barton  High 
School;  Mr.  Harley,  of  Aberdeen  High  School;  Miss  Pfeiffer,  of  Elli- 
cott  City,  and  others. 

Mr.  Tinker  then  moved  "That  the  president  of  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  high-school 
principals  at  the  next  meeting  of  said  association."  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Buchner,  chairman  of  Teachers'  Salary  Committee,  reported 
progress. 

Meeting  adjourned.  J.  E.  EDWARDS,  Secretary. 

"HOW    MAY    THE    RELATION    BETWEEN    THE    STATE    AND    ITS 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  BE  RAISED  TO  A  HIGHER  PLANE?" 

Address  by  Joseph  H.  Apple,  President  Hood  College. 

The  great  world  war  that  is  raging,  apparently  about  to  draw  us  into 
its  vortex,  and  even  threatening  to  submerge  us  as  a  nation,  is  going  to 
change  our  entire  scale  of  values  very  considerably,  and  test  individ- 
uals, institutions,  and  systems  in  ways  as  yet  little  understood.  The 
summons  to  service  that  is  calling  our  young  men  from  city,  village, 
hamlet,  or  countryside,  and  trying  them  out  as  to  physical  and  mental 
fitness,  is  by  the  same  token  passing  judgment  upon  our  systems  of 
education — primary,  secondary,  and  higher — for  "by  tbeir  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  The  selected  men  of  our  National  Army  today 
were  but  a  few  short  years  ago  the  children  entering  our  primary 
schools  and  passing  from  grade  to  grade  into  high  school  and  college; 
and  now  in  the  school  of  life  they  are  to  be  tried  by  a  test  of  which  we 
never  even  dreamed  in  our  most  troubled  moments.  Will  they  meas- 
ure up  to  the  required  standards  of  physical  fitness?  Are  they  equal 
to  the  demand  for  leadership,  for  initiative,  tact,  discretion,  courage? 
Are  they  proof  against  the  awful  temptations  to  moral  collapse  that 
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surround  them  in  this  new,  this  abnormal  life  into  which  they  are  so 
suddenly,  so  strangely  ushered?  By  the  results  we  may  indeed  judge 
of  our  systems  of  physical  training,  of  athletics  and  gymnastics;  of 
our  courses  of  study  as  they  may  fit  for  life,  not  merely  in  its  even 
tenor,  hut  in  this  unlooked-for  time  of  storm  and  stress;  and  of  the 
moral  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  our  schools  and  colleges  as  to  their 
power  to  make  for  character  that  shall  "withstand  in  the  evil  day  and, 
having  done  all,  be  able  to  stand."  Nor  am  I  thinking  alone  of  the 
young  men  upon  whom  the  hand  of  war  falls  heaviest,  but  of  that 
social  group  of  fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters  who  make  up  that  most 
important  reserve  who  forge  the  weapons  and  provide  the  supplies,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  implant  that  spirit  and  maintain  that  morale  with- 
out which  no  army,  however  numerous  and  well  equipped  and  trained, 
may  fight  aright  and  win.  For  this  group  has  also  been  trained,  be  it 
well  or  badly,  as  the  case  may  prove,  by  these  selfsame  methods  of 
education. 

The  State  (using  the  term  in  its  larger  sense)  possesses  the  right  to 
demand  of  the  individual  the  offering  up  of  life,  if  need  be,  in  her, 
service.  She  is  at  present  asserting  that  right,  and  none  may  object. 
But  while  she  has  the  legal  right,  her  moral  rigfht  to  do  so  can  be  main- 
tained only  when  she  has  done  her  utmost  to  give  life  to  the  individual 
and  to  give  it  more  abundantly  than  could  be  done  by  any  other 
agency;  and  a  legal  right  may  not  long  be  asserted  in  a  democracy 
unless  it  is  based  upon  strong  moral  grounds.  This  is  the  supreme 
triumph  of  democracy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  its  constant  peril.  In 
the  test  of  governments  that  is  going  forward  here  and  there  their  de- 
fects, when  carefully  studied,  are  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
demanding  beyond  what  they  have  given,  that  they  are  expecting  to 
receive  where  they  have  not  bestowed,  that  they  are  hoping  to  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown;  and  if  we  seek  to  understand  the  strength 
of  our  arch  enemy  we  shall  see  a  service  being  rendered  to  the  utter- 
most, and  that  as  yet  quite  willingly,  because  that  Government  extends 
a  sheltering  and  all-embracing  care  over  every  subject  throughout  his 
entire  life.  We  may  not  care  for  this  kind  of  paternalism,  but  it  makes 
at  present  for  an  unquestioning  service,  even  unto  death,  that  is  the 
wonder,  even  while  it  is  the  horror,  of  the  world.  It  is  not  popular 
just  now  to  say  that  we  must  covet  and  cultivate  the  virtues  of  our 
enemy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  State  may  expect  to  receive 
and  may  continue  to  demand  only  in  a  proportion  fairly  based  upon 
what  she  from  generation  to  generation  has  been  wont  to  give;  and 
nowhere  does  this  apply  more  truly  than  among  those  who  should  rep- 
resent the  idealism  of  a  State  by  standing  as  the  responsible  heads  of 
her  schools  and  colleges.  If  we  may  expect  from  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  an  idealism  that, '  derived  from  above,  can  not  but 
diffuse  itself  and  penetrate  to  the  remotest  bounds  and  through  diverse 
strata  to  her  lowest  depths,  that  shall  prove  so  contagious,  so  inspiring 
that  all  who  pass  by  or  through  scholastic  halls  shall  receive  an  uplift 
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and  a  magic  touch  that  shall  make  of  them  confirmed  idealists  ever 
afterward — if  such  influences  are  to  emanate  from  us,  the  reputed 
leaders  of  lofty  sentiment  and  public  endeavor,  then  is  the  case  of  the 
State  most  hopeful  and  democracy  shall  be  made  safe  for  humanity. 
Since  the  schools  and  colleges  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  such 
high  and  abundant  service  to  the  State,  it  is  but  an  intelligent  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible, 
to  secure  the  largest  and  freest  use  of  public  monies  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  to  see  that  the  administering  of  such  monies  is  always  upon 
a  basis  of  the  highest  good  to  all.  When  we  can  convince  those  who 
preside  over  the  practical  destinies  of  the  State  that  such  is  our  pur- 
pose and  such  our  united  aim,  then  may  we  hope  for  a  generous  and 
hearty  response.  The  events  of  the  ensuing  months  and  years  are 
going  to  bring  out  quite  clearly  many  things  that  may  have  seemed  ob- 
scure or  have  been  perhaps  hidden  before,  and  not  all  that  shall  thus 
be  revealed  may  redound  to  our  credit  or  even  to  our  immediate  advan- 
tage. Shall  we  then  have  the  courage  to  read  from  effects  to  antece- 
dent causes,  from  results  as  viewed  in  the  large  and  the  open,  back  to 
early  beginnings  and  obscure  or  latent  developments?  And  if  we 
mayhap  see  defects,  shortcomings,  weaknesses,  shall  we  be  willing  to 
apply  the  heroic  remedy,  even  though  it  may  require  the  surgeon's 
knife?  If  so,  our  national  life  may  emerge,  tried  as  by  fire,  purged  of 
its  dross,  and  our  educational  systems,  our  schools  and  colleges,  may 
climb  by  toilsome  steps  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  serving. 

While  this  generality  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  sincere  and 
earnest  educator,  it  is  not  of  generalities  that  I  would  speak.  When 
called  upon  with  what  was  too  short  notice,  in  view  of  many  already 
accepted  appointments,  to  read  a  paper,  I  agreed  rather  to  introduce  a 
discussion — perhaps  I  should  say  provoke  a  discussion,  by  speaking 
from  my  heart  what  lies  nearest  its  surface. 

We  have  had  a  survey  of  our  prii»iry  and  secondary  systems  of  edu- 
cation. So  thorough,  so  searching,  and  yet  so  eminently  fair  were  the 
findings  that  our  legislature  practically  accepted  every  suggestion  of 
reform  and  enacted  it  into  a  body  of  law  that  shall  progressively  place 
Maryland  from  among  the  laggards  into  one  of  the  foremost  places  in 
the  nation.  We  are  now  promised  a  similar  survey  of  higher  institu- 
tions. Will  it  be  equally  thorough,  searching,  fair,  and  withal  product- 
ive of  such  practical  results  that  not  merely  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure of  our  State  system,  but  the  capstone  as  well,  shall  be  sub- 
stantial and  beautiful  and  well  suited  to  make  of  the  various  parts  one 
harmonious  and  effective  whole?  A  most  stimulating  volume  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  hand,  styled  "The  Self-Survey  of  Schools  and 
Colleges." 

Have  we  the  courage,  each  of  us  for  his  own  institution,  to  make 
a  self-survey  first  and  then  to  carry  the  result  to  our  respective  rela- 
tions to  the  State  and  inquire,  in  the  light  of  such  test.  Am  I  getting  or 
giving,  securing  or  serving,  growing  strong  for  State  service  by  culti- 
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vating  self-reliance,  or  remaining  dependent  by  reclining  upon  the 
State  as  a  child  upon  its  mother?  Am  I  using  State  assistance  as  an 
'Alpen  stock"  with  which  to  climb  to  ever  greater  heights  of  attain- 
ment, or  am  I  leaning  upon  it  as  a  crutch  and  thus  never  quite  trusting 
myself  to  walk  unaided? 

In  the  acid  test  that  is  coming  to  us  as  school  and  college  men,  as 
representatives  of  the  higher  education  of  our  sovereign  State,  whether 
representing  distinctly  State  institutions,  or  State-aided  though  not 
State-owned  institutions,  or  merely  institutions  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  but  bearing  no  organic  relation  to  it,  I  maintain  that 
we  dare  not  evade  the  inevitable  findings  which  the  war  may  force  upon 
us,  nor,  insofar  as  it  may  apply  to  us  as  individual  institutions,  oppose 
the  survey  of  higher  education  proposed  by  the  State  or  the  legislation 
logically  growing  out  of  it.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  possible  bear- 
ings of  the  statement  just  made.  But  I  still  maintain  that  as  the  rec- 
ognized training  schools  for  leaders,  as  the  moulders  of  men  and  women, 
as  the  highest  and  best  agency  for  setting  standards  of  social  and  po- 
litical purity  as  well  as  individual  honor  and  justice  and  right,  we  must 
submit  ourselves  to  the  necessary  reorganizations  and  reforms  or  fall 
under  the  condemnation  not  perhaps  of  being  "blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,"  but  of  that  earlier  charge  of  being  corrupters  of  youth,  of 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  of  substituting  self-interest 
for  service  to  the  State,  and  trying  to  convince  ourselves  and  others 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  employed. 

If  these  things  be  so,  what  shall  we  say  if  the  most  sweeping  sugges- 
tion be  that  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  be  divorced  from  po- 
litical affiliations  and  complications  as  fully  as  was  proposed  for  those 
of  primary  and  secondary  grade?  The  task  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
easier  and  we  could  lend  ourselves  to  it  with  very  excellent  grace  both 
as  affecting  a  very  high  and  lasting  benefit  to  ourselves  and  of  setting 
a  valuable  example  to  the  school  system  below  us. 

To  be  more  concrete,  the  specific  service  to  the  State  assigned  to  the 
colleges  by  recent  legislation  is  that  of  training  teachers  for  our  high 
schools.  The  State  superintendent  (no  doubt  in  this  interpreting  the 
State  Board  of  Education)  refers  to  the  normal  schools  the  task  of 
preparing  primary  and  elementary  teachers — to  them  a  sort  of  "thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  But  to  the  colleges  he  turns,  under 
the  law,  for  his  complement  of  high-school  department  teachers,  and 
looks  higher  to  the  universities  for  trained  principals  and  supervisors. 
There  is  here  quite  a  specific  division  of  labor,  a  clear  demarcation  of 
fields  of  activity,  and  withal  an  understandable  statement  of  equipment 
and  teaching  force  and  courses  of  study  necessary  to  do  the  work  at 
the  standard  set  by  the  State.  This  seems  to  admit  of  no  reasonable 
complaint  or  quibbling.  The  State  imposes  no  demand  upon  any  insti- 
tution not  clearly  owned  and  controlled  by  it  to  do  this  work.  It  is 
entirely  optional  with  any  college  as  to  whether  it  shall  undertake  the 
training  of  teachers  or  not.     But  once  having  announced  its  determina- 
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tion  to  engage  in  such  undertaking,  the  college  is  then  required  by  the 
State  to  maintain  a  department  of  education  of  such  and  such  char- 
acter; it  must  demand  of  graduates  who  may  be  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  certificate  certain  courses  of  study  with  specific  relation  to 
education,  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  such  graduates  be  licensed  to 
teach  in  tbe  high  schools  of  the  State.     Such  work,  however,  being 
very  distinctly  a  State  service,  should,  it  would  seem,  be  a  State  func- 
tion, and  if  the  State  directs  and  authorizes,  should  not  the  State  sup- 
port?    Here  we  reach  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.     But  now  that  I 
have  perhaps   rashly  "rushed   in"  where   more   prudent   souls   might 
"fear  to  tread,"  hear  me  to  my  conclusion.     My  reply  to  the  foregoing 
would  be  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.     Where  a  college  after  a  critical 
survey  of  its  material  resources,  consisting  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment,  its  teaching  force  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  its  courses 
of  study  both  offered  and  actually  given,  its  academic  standards  as 
gauged  by  its  graduates,  and  its  means  of  subsistence,  whether  fixed 
endowment  or  its  equivalent,  other  than  State  aid,  can  prove  itself 
worthy  of  State  recognition,  then  may  the  State  quite  appropriately 
enter  into  a  compact  with  such  college  to  aid  it  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  department  of  education  and  appropriate  from  the  treasury  such 
minimum  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  upon  a  high 
standard,  but  grading  the  appropriation  above  the  minimum  upon  the 
demand  that  may  be  made  for  the  services  of  said  department  of  edu- 
cation in  an  entirely  free  and  fair  field  of  competition.     In  order  to 
accomplish  this  last  let  the  assistance  given  to  students  preparing  to 
teach  apply  to  whatsoever  State-recognized  college  they  may  select 
and  be  based  upon  the  regular  tuition  rates  of  the  institution  chosen. 
This  would  result  in  the  substitution  for  the  scholarships  no%v  pre- 
vailing  in   certain   selected   institutions    a   broad   application    of   the 
State-aid  principle  now  prevailing  among  the  normal  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    It  might  be  necessary  to  try  out  some  experiments  as  to 
the  extent  of  such  State  aid,  whether  it  should  apply  to  tuition  only 
or  include  room  rent,  or  even  board.     Under  the  present  and  immedi- 
ately prospective  dearth  of  teachers  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  such 
a  rush  through  these  newly  opened  gates  as  would  bankrupt  the  State, 
providing  always  there  be  proper  safeguards  as  to  the  intention  and 
ultimate  action  of  the  prospective  teacher.     There  remains  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  such  scholarships  as  may  have  no  relation  to 
teaching.     Unless  they  commit  their  holders  to  other  service  equally 
related  to  the  State  and  necessary  to  its  survival  I  see  no  just  cause 
for  their  continuance.     On  the   question   of   State   appropriation    for 
buildings  to  be  erected  beyond  State  ownership  and  control,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  officially  condemned,  I  shall  not  touch  upon 
it  here,  except  to  reiterate  that  I  can  not  see  how  we  can  hope  to  raise 
the  standard  of  public  policy  and  state-craft  if  we  simply  erect  sign- 
posts, or  how  we  can  effectually  protest  anywhere  if  we  continue  to 
benefit  by  practices  that  in  themselves  are  indefensible.     May  1  h>  re 
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interpolate  that  in  my  judgment  the  present  system  of  scholarships 
which  introduces  into  the  student  body  of  a  selected  institution  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  who  are  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  State 
and  who  pay  nothing  themselves  deprives  such  an  institution  of  two 
very  valuable  constructive  factors:  The  first  is  that  stimulus  that 
comes  from  competition  with  fair  rivals  in  an  open  field  with  no  favors. 
Should  State  aid  follow  the  student  to  such  recognized  institution  as 
he  may  select  there  would  be  a  higher  premium  placed  upon  actual 
efficiency  in  case  of  all  institutions  within  the  scope  fo  such  choice. 
The  emphasis  would  be  transferred  from  "pull"  and  placed  pre- 
eminently upon  "push."  The  second  is  the  attitude  of  constructive 
criticism  of  an  entire  student  body — an  attitude  that  is  intolerant  of 
weakness,  that  expects  that  catalogue  promises,  or  even  predictions, 
shall  be  fulfilled;  that  chafes  under  compromises,  that  is  sensitive  to 
the  good  name  of  "our  college"  and  expects  that  it  shall  rise  from  year 
to  year  in  the  educational  world,  an  American  spirit  that  is  essentially 
democratic  and  when  paying  for  a  thing  usually  demands  the  full 
value  of  the  thing  paid  for.  I  speak  as  one  who  knows  the  value  of 
these  two  spurs  to  right  effort  and  I  should  not  consent  to  surrender 
such  birthright  of  a  truly  democratic  institution  for  any  relation  to  the 
State  that  would  obliterate  or  greatly  weaken  them. 

The  method  suggested  of  State  support  of  departments  of  education 
and  aid  to  students  pursuing  such  courses  in  recognized  institutions 
would  furthermore  solve  the  complicated  question  of  denominational 
affiliations.  It  can  be  fairly  surmised  that  no  such  department  any- 
where would  have  in  itself  a  denominational  or  sectarian  bias.  The 
free  choice  of  an  institution  by  the  student  by  reason  of  preference  for 
the  work  of  other  departments  or  the  general  attitude  toward  moral  or 
religious  questions  is  a  privilege  that  should  be  freely  accorded  by  the 
State.  Let  me  cite  an  extreme  case:  Suppose  Christian  Scientists 
should  establish,  equip,  and  adequately  endow  a  college  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State  and  include  in  its  curriculum  a  department  of  edu- 
cation. The  question  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  determine 
would  turn  fi^st  upon  the  academic  standards  and  strength  of  the  insti- 
tution when  ready  for  inspection,  then  upon  the  demand  for  such  ad- 
vantages on  the  part  of  the  young  people  of  the  State  as  distinct  from 
institutions  already  established  and  offering  satisfactory  courses.  If 
the  academic  test  were  satisfactorily  passed  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  preferred  to  take  their  training  there,  I  can  not  see  why  the 
State  could  refuse  to  recognize  and  include  such  institution  within  the 
scope  of  its  general  plan  without  confessing  to  an  unbecoming  and 
indefensible  inconsistency. 

As  to  the  schools  within  the  State,  some  localities  may  require 
schools  other  than  the  public  high  schools  in  order  to  meet  special 
needs.  In  such  special  cases  local  authorities,  co-operating  with  State 
officials,  should  be  able  quite  properly  to  determine  a  relation  upon  a 
basis  at  once  honorable  and  helpful.     In  the  case  of  the  high  schools 
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themselves,  I  should  like  to  plead  for  a  fair  distribution  of  attention 
between  courses  that  complete  the  formal  education  of  the  pupil  and 
those  that  prepare  for  courses  in  higher  institutions.  If  the  war  has 
done  one  thing  conspicuously,  it  has  demonstrated  the  superlative 
value  of  the  college-trained  man  and  woman  for  highly  specialized 
service  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  nation.  From  the  college  president 
in  the  White  House,  through  his  Cabinet  and  special  advisers  down  to 
that  small  army  of  newly  commissioned  captains  and  lieutenants  who 
abandoned  college  classes  for  the  drill  of  the  training  camp,  the  col- 
lege man  is  no  longer  on  trial.  He  has  "made  good"  and  we  who 
knew  him  best  are  the  least  surprised.  May  we  not,  then,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  take  a  less  apologetic  attitude  toward  ourselves  and  our 
work;  assert  with  more  boldness  the  right  of  young  men  and  women 
to  find  in  their  own  high  schools  a  course  that  will  fit  them  without 
embarrassing  conditions  for  the  college  of  their  choice?  And  may  not 
high-school  teachers,  who  must  almost  inevitably  be  college  men  and 
women  themselves,  urge  with  greater  emphasis  the  value  of  college 
courses  for  the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care,  and  count  their  great- 
est success  to  lie  in  the  numbers  of  their  graduates  who  in  time  gradu- 
ate from  college  and  university.  In  some  such  co-operation  there  would 
come  to  exist  a  truly  harmonious  and  homogeneous  State  system,  in 
which  the  public  schools  would  not  merely  admit  to,  but  would  in  a 
positive  way  lead  into,  our  little  group  of  colleges,  and  they,  preserving 
their  independence  and  their  corporate  or  ecclesiastic  relations  and 
yet  co-operating  with  the  State  in  ways  entirely  fair  and  mutually 
advantageous,  would  in  turn  lead  and  direct  to  our  excellent  university 
or  our  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  condition  and  relation 
might  seem  Utopian,  but  it  exists  in  many  States  much  larger  than 
ours  and  its  accomplishment  might  seem  easier  with  us.  Two  closely 
related  results  would  follow  as  a  consequence:  Our  schools  would 
carry  a  larger  proportion  of  their  pupils  into  the  higher  grades  and  to 
graduation  and  our  teachers  would  come  to  be  recognized  more  highly 
as  State  officials.  We  have  been  told  that  of  every  100  children  in  the 
grades  less  than  5  enter  the  high  school;  that  of  every  100  who  enter 
high  school  less  than  8  graduate;  that  we  have  a  shorter  school  day.  a 
shorter  school  week,"  and  a  shorter  school  year  than  any  other  highly 
civilized  country  in  the  world;  that  we  expend  nearly  $500,000,00n 
nually  upon  our  public  schools,  having  more  than  doubled  that  amount 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  that  with  it  all  we  pay  our  teachers  an 
average  annual  wage  of  $485,  less  even  than  the  average  $513  paid  to 
an  ordinary  laborer. 

Here  would  seem  at  least  to  be  room  for  improvement. 

How,  then,   may   we  raise  the   relation   between   the   State   and    its 
schools  and  colleges  to  a  higher  plane?     By  freeing  it  from  the  charge 
of  favoritism  or  political  complication;   by  bringing  all   worthy  in  ti 
tutions  within  the  scope  of  such  relation  upon  the  simple  standard  of 
merit  as  judged  by  an  unbiased  official  inspection  and   examination. 
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and  by  repeating  such  inspection  annually,  thus  placing  at  a  premium 
increased  worthiness  from  year  to  year;  by  standing  unitedly  and 
with  solid  front  against  practices,  beneficial  to  the  few,  that  are  not 
equally  open  to  all;  by  condemning  with  all  necessary  courage  the 
continuance  of  policies  that  can  not  be  defended  in  the  open  court  of 
public  opinion,  and  by  laboring  unceasingly  for  the  substitution  there- 
for of  a  policy  of  openness,  fairness,  and  integrity  in  the  service  of  the 
State;  by  seeking  to  give  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  unre- 
stricted opportunity  for  training  for  such  service  as  may  summon 
them,  whether  in  the  humblest  home  or  the  wider  work  of  the  world, 
whether  within  the  bonds  of  the  State  or  as  our  contribution  toward  the 
ultimate  elevation  and  redemption  of  the  race. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

GRAMMAR  SECTION. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Chairman. 
Miss  Eva  Taylor,  Secretary. 

The  Grammar  School  Section  of  Elementary  Education  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  2 
o'clock  November  26  at  the  Teachers'  Training  School  by  the  chairman, 
Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  of  Frostburg,  Md.  At  least  900  teachers  were 
present.  A  secretary  for  the  meetings  of  this  section  was  appointed  by 
the  chairman,  Miss  Taylor,  of  Hurlock,  having  stopped  teaching  since 
the  last  meeting,  and,  not  being  present,  Miss  Margaret  Paidin,  of  Bal- 
timore County,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Miss  Amy  C.  Crewe,  assistant  super- 
visor, Department  of  Grammar  Grades  of  Baltimore  County,  who  led  a 
discussion  on  "Some  Essentials  of  a  Practical  English  Course." 

Probably  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  more  poorly  taught,  as  a 
rule,  than  English.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  have  attempted  to  teach  more  in  this  field  than  can  possibly 
be  accomplished  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  frequently  without  the 
child's  being  aware  of  his  vital  need  of  a  correct  use  of  language.  The 
result  of  our  teaching,  too,  often  has  been  that  English  has  been  the 
most  formal  and  artificial  of  all  school  studies,  and  consequently  the 
dullest  and  least  interesting.  Through  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
we  hope  to  arrive  at  some  definite  points  which  will  help  to  vitalize 
and  socialize  the  work  in  this  subject. 

Miss  Sarah  Williams  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "Standards  in  Ele- 
mentary Composition." 

By  a  composition  standard  is  meant  a  project  of  the  grade  to  be  used 
as  a  requirement  of  the  grade.  Many  pupils  in  the  grade  may  write 
better  than  the  standard  for  that  grade,  but  none  should  be  promoted 
to  the  next  grade  until  he  measures  up  to  the  standard.  We  are  defi- 
nite in  other  branches,  but  this  one  branch  has  been  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual tastes  of  the  teachers.  Promotion  depends  upon  measuring  up 
to  the  minimum  essentials  of  the  grade. 

The  measurements  for  the  standard  may  be  arranged  in  two  columns. 
One  column  is  headed  Content;  the  other.  Technique.  On  the  content 
side  we  find  interest,  sincerity,  unity,  and  variety;  on  the  other  we 
have  form,  spelling,  paragraphing,  margins,   p  .  punctuation, 

and  sentence  structure.  It  should  be  definitely  known  just  to  what 
degree  each  of  the  above  should  be  the  standard  for  the  grade.  The 
greatest  trouble  is  that  we  try  to  teach  too  much.     We  try  to  teach 
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everything  in  every  class.     The  first  draft  of  a  composition  should  be 
the  standard  for  judging  what  the  child  knows. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Miss  A.  Olivia  Hershner,  Baltimore 
County,  on  "Minimum  Essentials  in  Grammar  Grades." 

Teachers  in  English  have  been  requiring  more  in  quality  than  pupils 
can  give.  If  the  standard  of  perfection  can  not  be  realized,  they  be- 
come careless  and  indifferent.  To  set  the  standard  of  improvement 
and  emphasize  one  or  two  composition  qualities  at  a  time  in  the  writ- 
ten and  oral  exercises  will  make  it  possible  for  every  pupil  to  succeed, 
and  success  is  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  effort. 

Restrict  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  elementary  grades  to  that 
which  bears  directly  upon  the  intelligent  use  of  language.  Many  diffi- 
culties will  disappear.  Recent  investigations  of  a  few  Idaho  schools 
show  that  10  per  cent  of  the  mistakes  in  composition  come  in  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  verbs — do,  come,  see,  and  go.  By  attempting  to 
cover  so  many  points  at  once  we  find  that  none  of  the  essentials  is 
thoroughly  fixed.  The  essential  forms  should  be  so  established  that 
the  child  will  use  them  at  home,  in  the  street,  or  anywhere  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  or  write.  We  should  aim  at  100  per  cent  accomplishment 
of  a  few  things  rather  than  a  namby-pamby  achievement  of  about 
seventy-five. 

One  investigator  insists  that  not  above  three  to  six  specific  bad 
habits  of  grammar  can  be  eradicated  in  each  school  year.  Success  de- 
pends upon  the  teacher's  willingness  to  pass  by  hosts  of  errors  and  to 
concentrate  all  force  on  one  point  for  a  much  longer  time  than  we 
usually  do. 

Miss  Lula  Jane  Townsend,  of  Baltimore  County,  continued  the  topic 
by  telling  of  "The  Value  of  an  Inventory  to  the  Composition  Teacher." 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  INVENTORY. 

Before  we  can  understand  the  value  of  an  inventory  in  English  com- 
position we  must  know  clearly  how  to  make  the  inventory. 

The  plan  is  very  simple  and  takes  no  more  time  than  the  usual  mark- 
ing of  a  set  of  English  papers.  The  inventory  should  be  made,  pref- 
erably, during  the  first  week  of  school  in  September.  Use  a  set  of 
papers  written  by  the  class  in  any  subject.  It  may  be  a  composition — ■ 
it  need  not  be.  An  incident  in  history  or  a  geography  summary  could 
just  as  well  be  used. 

As  you  read  the  papers  jot  down  the  errors  that  you  find: 

1.  Wrong  use  of  "saw"  and  "seen" — 23. 

2.  Indefinite  sentence — 16. 

3.  Incorrect  sentence  beginnings — 18. 

4.  Wrong  use  of  quotation  marks — 7. 

5.  Omission  of  possessive  form — 10. 
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6.  No  indentation — 2. 

7.  Lack  of  capitals  in  the  proper  place — 10. 

8.  No  margin — 3. 

You  have  definitely  before  you  now  seven  or  eight  points  in  which 
your  class  is  weakest. 

In  other  words,  you  have  made  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  needs 
of  your  particular  class.  Since  your  class  is  weakest  in  points  1,  2, 
and  3,  it  is  here  that  you  will  begin  your  corrective  work  by  teaching 
lessons  (1)  on  the  correct  use  of  "saw"  and  "seen";  (2)  on  the  forma- 
tion of  short,  clear  sentences,  ending  the  sentences  with  the  proper 
punctuation  marks,  and  (3)  by  suggesting  a  variety  of  sentence  begin- 
nings. 

You  expect  your  class  to  attain  a  certain  standard  in  English  com- 
position at  the  end  of  a  particular  grade.  To  do  this  they  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  certain  forms  and  constructions.  Your  inventory  shows 
you  definitely  the  lessons  your  class  is  most  in  need  of.  Therefore  the 
inventory  is  an  accurate,  satisfactory  means  of  finding  out  what  you 
shall  teach  to  help  the  class  attain  the  standard  for  that  grade.  This 
is  the  real  value  of  the  inventory. 

You  may  also  use  the  inventory  to  show  the  progress  of  the  class 
after  several  months  of  corrective  work. 

Mark  a  set  of  papers  only  for  the  errors  you  have  tried  to  correct. 
You  can  in  this  way  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  class. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  inventory,  as  I  have  stated,  is  that  it  deter- 
mines definitely  the  lines  along  which  the  class  is  weakest.  It  helps 
you  to  know  what  to  teach  this  particular  class. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Miss  Stella  Brown,  Baltimore 
County.     Her  subject  was  "Motivation  by  Means  of  a  Project." 

If  the  school  is  to  fulfill  its  function,  we  must  cause  the  child  to  feel 
that  the  school  is  an  institution  which  is  an  integral  part  of  society. 
The  things  in  which  the  child  is  interested  or  is  experiencing  are  es- 
sential to  his  life  and  lead  on  to  new  problems  for  him  or  those  with 
whom  he  mingles. 

Since  language  is  the  medium  by  which  man  explains  or  interprets 
his  experiences  and  activities,  the  subject  of  language  in  the  course  of 
study  can  be  made  a  vital  need  of  the  child  only  when  it  is  motivated 
by  the  life  situations  which  arise  in  the  school  or  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  moves. 

Not  only  should  the  oral  and  written  composition  be  based  upon 
some  activity  which  the  child  has  experienced  or  is  interested  in.  but  it 
should  have  a  purpose.  In  a  project  much  opportunity  is  given  tor  the 
development  of  leadership,  originality,  and  responsibility,  the  essential 
things  which  stand  for  service  in  society. 

It  was  at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  the  leader  that  I  tell  you 
about  the  war  relief  project  of  our  school. 
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In  answer  to  the  appeal  from  our  Government  for  food,  capital,  and 
loyalty,  we  thought  a  school  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  500 
ought  to  he  working  as  an  organized  unit  for  war-relief  work,  together 
with  the  help  of  the  people  in  the  community. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  sweaters  for  the  fifty  men  who  were  in  train- 
ing camps  from  our  community  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  war-relief 
bazaar.  This  was  a  success  from  every  standpoint,  there  being  at 
present  more  than  $425  profit.  Every  child  in  the  school  experienced 
either  by  donation  or  in  active  participation  of  buying  or  selling  during 
the  event. 

Only  those  things  relating  to  oral  and  written  language  will  be  men- 
.:.   although  nearly  every  subject  in  the  course  of  study  can  be 
stimulated  or  motivated  by  our  project. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  little  people  talked  about  things  which 
pleased  them  at  the  bazaar  and  illustrated  them  by  drawings.  Uncle 
Sam's  booth  and  the  Boy  Scouts'  booth  were  general  favorites.  Black- 
board reading  lessons  were  made  from  oral  contributions. 

In  grammar  grades  committees  were  formed  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  to  confer  with  lower  grade  committees.  They  visited 
other  rooms  and  made  urgent  and  convincing  appeals  for  food  and 
other  articles  needed  for  the  bazaar.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
the  children  selected  topics  for  conversation  from  the  bazaar.  Some 
were  "A  Night  at  the  Bazaar,"  "The  Uncle  Sam  Booth,"  "Presentation 
of  the  Flag,"  "The  Ice-Cream  Man,"  and  many  others.  Oral  composi- 
tion was  followed  by  written  composition. 

The  fifth  grade,  where  the  imagination  loves  to  roam,  impersonated 
things  for  sale  at  the  bazaar.     For  examples,  children  imagined  them- 
i  .  to  be  the  flag  when  it  was  presented,  the  basket  of  vegetables 
nobody  wanted  to  buy. 

vs  items  for  the  paper  were  written.  Composition  subjects  were 
suggested.  Records  are  being  kept  as  to  how  the  money  is  being 
spent.  When  sweaters  are  returned  there  will  be  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  letter  writing. 

As  a  part  of  the  war  relief  work  the  Liberty  Bond  was  another  stim- 
ulus. Literature  was  solicited.  A  committee  from  the  class  con- 
tributing the  most  per  capita  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  teacher 
to  the  bank  to  purchase  the  bond.  They  told  of  this  when  they  re- 
turned. 

Business  letters  and  arithmetic  problems  have  been  written.  Posters 
were  drawn  for  advertising  purposes.  Under  the  topic  of  conservation 
the  eighth  grade  has  corresponded  with  Mr.  Hoover.  Material  has 
been  provided  for  a  program  of  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society.  In- 
vitations were  sent  to  the  community  to  come  to  the  school  and  hear  a 
full  report  of  this  war  relief  bazaar. 

Any  project  suggests  many  opportunities  for  work.  These  projects 
are  determined  by  the  school  locality.  Whatever  the  language  work 
arising  from  it  may  be,  the  value  of  it  always  lies  in  its  usefulness. 
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This  discussion  on  "Motivation  of  English  Through  a  Project' 
concluded  by  Miss  Elena  Fonsti.  of  Baltimore  County. 

The  motivation  of  English  through  a  project  is  not  a  new  thee: 
all,  rather  an  old  idea  in  a  new  way.     Someone  asked  Professor  Hoosic 
how  old  this  idea  of  a  project  was,  and  he  said,  "as  old  as  Noah,  he 
probably  had  a  project  in  mind  when  he  built  the  ark." 

I  think  we  can  best  understand  how  to  motivate  English  through  a 
project  by  knowing  just  what  we  mean  by  a  project.  A  project  is  an 
English  production  completed  with  a  very  definite  end  in  view.  For 
example,  if  a  community  is  studied  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  guide 
book,  then  it  is  a  project,  but  if  nothing  is  done  with  the  information 
gained,  it  isn't  a  project. 

A  project  may  take  two  lessons  or  it  may  take  twenty;  it  all  depends 
on  the  final  aim. 

The  road  in  front  of  our  school  is  poor  and  wagons  passing  cause  so 
much  noise  that  often  we  have  to  stop  as  long  as  three  minutes  and 
wait  until  the  noise  subsides.  We  decided  to  try  to  have  the  road  fixed. 
That  was  our  project.  We  organized  a  plan  of  campaign  interesting 
the  improvement  association  of  our  neighborhood  in  our  project.  We 
wrote  also  to  the  president  of  the  Road  Commission.  By  so  doing  we 
got  a  motive  for  correct  business  form  in  letter  writing. 

English  is  difficult  to  teach  because  it  is  not  tangible  and  definite 
A  project  makes  for  definiteness  and  our  education  needs  to  be  more 
purposeful. 

Another  project  suggesting  much  work  in  oral  and  written  English 
is  through  a  literary  club  and  club  paper.  This  may  be  carried  on  by 
any  grade  above  the  fifth.  The  club  meeting  is  a  place  for  oral  discus- 
sions. Committees  with  chairmen  are  appointed.  The  chairmen  are 
privileged  to  call  committees  together  at  any  time. 

In  the  writing  of  the  club  paper  we  have  an  editor  and  an  assistant 
editor,  who  alternate  in  taking  charge  of  the  paper.  There  are  live 
departments — editorial,  advertisements,  lost  and  found,  jokes,  original 
stories.  At  each  meeting  the  entertaining  is  done  by  another  commit- 
tee, which  makes  six. 

One  project  in  itself  was  an  invitation  sent  in  verse  form  to  attend 
one  of  the  meetings.  Miss  Tall  answered  it  in  verse,  using  the  same 
style  and  meter  in  which  it  was  written.  This  pleased  the  children 
very  much. 

Through  the  project  a  great  amount  of  correlation  may  be  done. 

Following  this  is  a  list  of  suggestive  projects,  any  one  of  which 
might  suit  the  needs  of  your  community: 

1.  Debates. 

2.  Dramatizations,  plays,  pageants,  ballads. 

3.  Guide  book  to  any  town  or  borough. 

4.  Making  a  medicine  cabinet   (.suggested  by  Miss  Janet     B 

5.  War  problems. 

a.  Conservation  of  food. 
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b.  Red  Cross. 

c.  Letters  and  answers  to  boys  in  camps  and  cantonments 

here  and  in  France. 

6.  Civics. 

a.  Problems  discussed  in  the  Junior  Children's  Aid  Society. 

b.  Reports  on  juvenile  court  cases. 

c.  Civic  improvement. 

7.  Writing  a  book. 

a.  Games. 

b.  Long  story. 

c.  Arithmetic  problems. 

d.  Child's  version  of  a  geographical  or  historical  topic. 

8.  School  garden.     Make  booklet  on  "How  to  Make  a  School  Garden 

Pay." 

9.  Accounts  of  enterprises. 

10.  Building  a  cantonment. 

11.  Preparing  boxes  for  soldiers  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Following  these  talks  was  a  general  discussion,  led  by  Miss  C.  May 
Townsend,  Miss  M.  Ella  Logan,  and  Miss  Helen  Peck. 

Miss  Townsend  stands  for  a  great  deal  of  oral  work  and  less  written 
work  than  is  usually  given.  She  prefers  less  formal  work  and  more 
natural  work.  Miss  Logan's  talk  was  on  Formalities.  She  thinks 
formalities  may  be  reached  through  informalities,  and  emphasized  still 
more  that  in  order  that  a  pupil  be  promoted  the  minimum  essentials  of 
that  grade  must  be  accomplished.  Projects  were  still  more  discussed 
by  Miss  Peck,  who  thinks  them  not  only  practical  but  interesting.  The 
project  she  spoke  of  most  was  "The  Securing  of  a  Public  Library." 

Much  interest  was  shown  throughout  the  program,  one  Baltimore 
city  teacher  declaring  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings  for 
teachers  of  English  she  had  ever  attended. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Crewe  said  the  following: 

In  summarizing  the  talks  given  this  afternoon  three  points  stand 
out  as  especially  prominent: 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  definite  standard  in  each  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  this  standard  composed  of  certain  minimum  essentials 
which  may  be  determined  by  the  school  system  or  the  individual  school. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  children,  as  shown  by  the  inventory,  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  corrective  language  work  undertaken. 

3.  The  project  is  a  practical  means  of  vitalizing  and  socializing  the 
English  work  by  utilizing  the  interests  of  the  children  and  by  making 
them  realize  through  actual  life  situations  their  need  for  correct 
language. 

On  motion,  moved  and  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned  promptly  at 
4  o'clock. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Grammar  School  Section  was  called  to 
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order  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Marshall,  on  Tuesday,  November  27,  at  2 
o'clock,  at  the  Teachers'  Training  School,  with  Miss  Paidin,  of  Balti- 
more County,  as  secretary. 

Miss  Frances  H.  Clark,  supervisor  of  Talbot  County  schools,  was  in- 
troduced.    Her  talk  was  on  "Nature  Study — Practical  Nature  Study." 

One  of  the  questions  of  the  day  is  how  much  instruction  shall  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  morals.  Ideas  of  morals  and  morals  them- 
selves are  different  things.  Education  is  worth  only  so  much  as  it  im- 
proves the  activities  of  the  child.  One  of  the  aims  of  education  is  to 
force  upon  children  ideas  that  will  improve  the  morals,  hence  the  in- 
troduction of  nature  study,  but  only  those  fields  of  biology  and  zoology 
as  would  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  community  are  to  be  taught, 
hence  my  subject,  "Usable  Nature  Study." 

Feeling  a  need  for  a  thing  supplies  a  motive  for  it.  Nature  study  of 
this  kind  supplies  motives  for  composition,  both  oral  and  written.  If  a 
child  feels  a  need  for  answers  to  problems,  whether  English  or  arith- 
metic, it  will  change  his  whole  attitude. 

When  beginning  nature  study  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Talbot 
County  I  put  this  problem  before  the  children.  "Find  out  the  most 
useful  and  harmful  insects  in  your  locality."  Someone  suggested  the 
fly.  Immediately  the  answer  came,  "The  fly  is  not  harmful."  The 
problem  then  became,  "Is  the  fly  harmful  or  not?"  Here  was  a  splen- 
did chance  for  oral  English.  There  was  much  discussion.  Then  the 
children  were  told  books  in  which  they  could  look  for  information 
about  the  fly.  After  they  were  satisfied  as  to  its  harmfulness  there 
was  an  opportunity  given  for  written  work.  What  punctuation  marks 
must  they  use?  Pupils,  too,  had  a  splendid  chance  for  organizing  ideas 
to  prove  something  in  writing  up  their  accounts. 

But  was  it  generally  known  by  the  people  in  the  community  that  the 
fly  was  such  a  harmful  insect?  The  pupils  thought  not.  Since  tins 
was  so,  how  could  the  children  get  this  information  to  the  people  of 
the  community?  So  began  the  making  af  a  bulletin  on  "Harmful  and 
Useful  Insects  in  Talbot  County."  These  bulletins,  of  course,  were 
very  simple,  but  to  the  pupils  and  the  parents  of  a  great  many  pupils 
they  were  more  useful  than  the  more  difficult  bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
Government.  This  is  the  story  of  the  bulletin  which  I  have  in  my 
hand.  The  Talbot  County  School  Board  paid  for  the  printing  of  it. 
The  children  themselves  carried  them  to  the  homes  and  in  this  way 
people  learned  much  about  the  harmfulness  and  usefulness  of  many 
common  insects. 

Mrs.  Nan  Mildren  Mosteller,  supervisor  of  Frederick  schools,  was 
then  introduced.  She  and  several  of  her  teachers  had  entire  charge  of 
the  rest  of  the  program.  The  topic  for  discussion  was  "Short  Talks  on 
Personal  Experience  with  Various  Phases  of  Geography  Teaching." 

Miss  Margaret  Duvall,  Frederick.  .Md.,  discussed  "The  Geography  Of 
Intermediate  Grades."     Her  sub-topics  were: 

(a)  Method  of  Approach. 
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(b)  Project — Problem  Method. 

(c)  Use  of  Text-Book  and  Reference  Book. 

Geography  is  a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  man  and  life.  As  it  deals  with  man  in  his  present  physical, 
social,  and  industrial  environment,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  our 
plan  of  teaching  should  be  organized  with  a  view  to  preparing  pupils 
to  meet  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  adult  life. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  work  out  some  methods  of  teaching  that  will 
do  this. 

A  few  important  topics  should  be  chosen  for  each  grade.  These 
topics  should  form  the.  basis  for  comparison,  classification,  and  organi- 
zation of  geographical  knowledge.  The  successive  steps  should  be 
closely  related.  Previous  work  should  be  the  foundation  for  present 
work,  and  present  work  should  lead  up  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  method  used  should  furnish  motive  for  study  and  develop  initia- 
tive and  judgment  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  geographic 
principles.  The  pupil's  mind  is  now  very  active.  Habits  formed  at 
this  time  are  likely  to  become  permanent.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  search  for  the  reasons  for  geographic  facts.  In  these  grades  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  right  habits  of  study. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  handle  text-books  skillfully.  They  should 
become  familiar  with  the  tools  for  study  which  their  text-books  con- 
tain. They  should  be  taught  to  use  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  lists  of 
maps,  and  how  to  interpret  charts  and  pictures. 

The  text-book  should  not  be  studied  page  by  page.  It  should  be  used 
as  a  reference  book  and  supplementary  books  should  be  used  to  enrich 
the  study  of  any  subject  with  additional  information. 

The  work  in  geography  in  the  fourth  grade  will  be  done  largely 
through  home  geography.  By  this  means  the  pupil  is  trained  to  ob- 
serve the  everyday  physical  phenomena  of  his  immediate  environment, 
the  teacher  calling  attention  at  every  step  to  the  casual  relation  in 
things,  but  at.  the  same  time  emphasizing  industrial,  social,  and  com- 
mercial conditions.  The  relation  and  interdependence  of  communities 
and  occupation  should  be  developed  also. 

The  approach  to  the  study  of  any  region  should  always  be  based 
upon  the  child's  experience,  hence  the  method  of  approach  differs  in 
different  communities.  The  approach  in  a  valley  may  be  made  through 
the  study  of  the  valley  as  the  type  form  of  surface,  with  agriculture 
as  the  related  industry.  In  a  mountainous  district  the  mountain  is  the 
type  form  of  surface;  the  related  industries  are  lumbering  and  mining. 
The  approach  in  a  city  may  be  made  by  means  of  walks  and  excursions 
to  observe  surface  features.  The  related  industries  may  be  any  great 
industry  related  to  the  materials  used  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  movement  in  the  study  of  geography  should  be  frcm  the  home 
neighborhood  outward  to  the  State,  United  States,  North  America,  and 
other  continents.     For  world  study  in  these  grades,  by  means  of  imagi- 
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nary  journeys  to  each  continent,  study  some  human  type  and  typical 
industry.     Whenever  possible  use  type  studies  of  project  problems. 

Ilonio  Geography  Outline. 
I.  Observation  Work. 

1.  Change  of  seasons. 

a.  Lengthening  and  shortening  of  days. 

b.  Time  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 

c.  Position  of  sun  in  summer  and  winter. 

2.  Weather  conditions. 

a.  Evaporation;  clouds. 

b.  Prevailing  winds. 

c.  Teach  use  of  thermometer. 

3.  Study  of  immediate  community. 

Study  landscape.  Observe — river,  hills,  valleys,  plains, 
mountains,  island,  capes.  With  each  type  of  surface 
study  the  related  industry. 

Type  Study. 

Surface  Type:  The  Valley. 
Related  Industry:  Agriculture. 
I.  Location. 
II.  Climate. 

III.  Surface. 

IV.  Soil. 

V.  Productions. 
VI.  Industries. 
VII.  Uses. 
VIII.  Compare  with  a  larger  type. 

Other  type  lessons  are  lessons  in  agriculture,  home  industries,  trade 
centers,  manufacturing,  and  local  commerce.  In  home  industries  one 
topic  may  be:  "How  Our  Needs  are  Supplied;  All  People  Need  Food, 
Clothing,  and  Shelter."  Problems  under  this  are:  "What  industries 
are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  have  food?"  "What  kinds  of  food 
are  produced  in  the  home  community,  county,  or  State?"  "How  the 
farmers  in  our  community  make  their  work  pay."  Under  local  com- 
merce the  study  of  "The  Grocery  Store"  is  excellent. 

In  the  project-problem  method  the  problem  should  originate  with 
the  children's  desire  to  know  something  along  some  particular  line. 

The  teacher  should  so  control  the  situation  as  to  arouse  the  curi- 
osity or  interest  of  the  children.  The  children  will  then  naturally 
formulate  the  problem.     The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1.  It  furnishes  motive  for  study. 

2.  It  makes  it  necessary  to  use  text-books  and  reference  books. 

3.  It  requires  pupils  to  use  judgment  in  the  selection  of  subject- 
matter  bearing  upon  a  topic  or  problem. 

4.  It  develops  correct  habits  of  study. 
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The  selection  of  the  problem  should  he  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  children.  It  should  be  real  and  concrete  to  the  child.  It  should  be 
useful  to  the  world  at  large.  It  should  require  the  study  of  physical, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  of  a  region. 

In  the  procedure  by  discussions  the  interest  of  the  class  is  aroused. 
The  second  step  is  to  select  the  problem.  (3)  Children  collect  data; 
(4)  the  teacher  lists  sub-topics;  (5)  the  teacher,  with  the  help  of  chil- 
dren, arranges  topics;  (6)  each  sub-topic  may  be  treated  as  a  separate 
problem;  (7)  organize  the  class  into  groups  with  a  leader  of  each 
group;  (8)  the  groups  collect  data  and  organize  it  into  outline  form; 
(9)  each  group  contributes  information  to  the  class;  (10)  individual 
reports  from  supplementary  books  may  be  given  at  this  time;  (11)  the 
class  period  thus  becomes  a  social  period. 

Summary* 

1.  Consciousness  of  a  problem  by  class. 

2.  Note  suggestions  arising  for  solution. 

3.  Try  out  each  suggestion. 

4.  Select  one  suggestion  as  a  solution. 

5.  Try  it  out  on  the  problem. 

6.  Find  out  by  writing  out  in  outline  the  summary  to  see  how  much 
of  the  problem  has  been  answered.  Copy  outline  and  summary  in 
notebooks. 

Miss  Edna  Schaefer  and  Miss  Witter  then  discussed  "The  Geography 
of  Grades  6  and  7." 
The  sub-topics  were: 

(a)  The  Basis  of  Work  in  these  Grades. 

(b)  How  Problem  Geography  has  Motived  My  Work. 

(c)  Relation  of  Geography  to  Other  Work. 

GEOGRAPHY  IN  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  GRADES. 

I.  Requirements. 

In  the  sixth  grade  geography  study  aims  to  cover  in  detail  the  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America. 

This  detailed  study  is  then  carried  over  to  the  remaining  continents 
in  seventh  grade. 

In  both  grades,  however,  the  principal  countries  of  each  continent 
and  their  dependencies  are  dwelt  upon  at  length,  while  those  of  minor 
importance  come  in  for  second  consideration. 

In  both  grades,  too,  the  work  for  the  year  is  preceded  by  a  review 
and  more  intensive  study  of  the  general  geographic  facts  and  princi- 
ples learned  in  previous  grades. 

II.  Topical  Outlines. 

Teachers  in  Frederick  County  are  coming  to  feel  more  and  more  the 
value  of  topical  outlines.  Especially  in  the  higher  grades,  where 
lengthy  topics  are  under  discussion,  are  these  outlines  desirable. 
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1.  They  aid  the  teacher  in  attacking  her  subject,  for  in  organizing 
her  material  beforehand  she  has  cleared  up  difficulties  for  herself  and 
will  be  all  the  more  successful  in  presenting  the  subject  to  the  class. 

2.  In  working  up  outlines  in  class  the  spirit  of  co-operation  of 
teacher  and  pupils  is  strengthened. 

3.  By  the  pupils  having  a  topical  outline  of  their  study  recorded  in  a 
notebook  the  recall  of  subject-matter  is  assured. 

4.  Construction  of  a  topical  outline  also  encourages  a  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  reference  books  and  stimulates  interest  and  competition. 

5.  It  develops  reasoning  and  judgment  and  thus  provides  a  much- 
needed  training. 

One  topical  outline  found  to  work  out  satisfactorily  in  sixth  grade  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  as  follows: 
I.  The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 

Shape,  size,  proportion  and  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
hemispheres,  zones,  wind  belts,  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
the  motions  of  the  earth. 

The  facts  relating  to  these  topics  were  recorded  as  sub-topics  in 
notebooks  and  made  a  substantial  background  for  the  year's  work. 

The  next  important  topic  was  "North  America,"  which  was  treated 
under  three  big  sub-topics:  1.  Brief  physical  history,  (2)  physiography, 
and  (3)  brief  political  history. 

This  was  followed  by  map  study  of  North  America,  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  aim 
of  this  was  to  thoroughly  acquaint  pupils  with  the  location  of  the 
principal  physiographic  and  political  divisions  of  our  country,  the 
large  cities,  highways  of  trade  and  travel,  etc. 

Following  the  map  study  various  worth-while  problems,  based  chietiy 
upon  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  our  people,  will  be  worked  out, 
some  inductively,  others  deductively,  for  variation. 

In  studying  the  other  countries  of  North  America  and  of  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America  problems  that  will  bring  out  sharp  contrasts  of 
those  countries  with  the  United  States  will  be  used,  and  in  taking  into 
consideration  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States  they  will  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  their  relative  value  to  us.  especially  at 
this  time. 

III.  Values  of  Type  Study. 

The  values  of  type  study  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  an  impos- 
sibility to  study  in  detail  everything  in  the  course  of  study. 

Therefore  by  directing  attention  to  some  particular  phase  of  a  topic 
and  having  it  serve  as  a  model  for  other  topics  of  like  nature  there  is 
economy  of  time  and  energy  and  pupils  will  gel  their  subject-matter 
more  thoroughly  than  by  being  rushed  from  subject  to  subject  Just  to 
cover  a  lot  of  ground. 

Pupils  will  come  to  the  realization  of  an  interesting  world  back  of 
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maps,  graphs,  etc.,  and  will  spend  any  amount  of  time  satisfying  their 
curiosity  concerning  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  arouse  and  direct  into  proper  channels  that 
inherent  curiosity. 

Type  study  enables  pupils  to  do  more  independent  work  and  leads 
them  to  differentiate  between  the  general  and  specific  elements  of  a 
lesson. 

In  truth,  they  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts  they 
have  looked  up  and  worked  into  outline  form  that  these  facts  remain 
with  them,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

IV.  Correlation. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  geography  work  is  its  correlation  with 
other  subjects.  Years  ago  pupils  left  school  under  the  impression  that 
each  study  was  in  itself  a  unit,  but  today  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
teacher  to  vividly  impress  pupils  with  the  close  relationship  of  all  their 
studies. 

If  the  teacher  will  but  consider  this  from  a  psychological  standpoint, 
she  will  have  no  difficulty,  for  these  days  there  is  a  wealth  of  material 
from  which  to  draw  in  order  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  interest. 

By  the  use  of  pictures,  postals,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  clippings,  sam- 
ples, souvenirs,  the  sand  table  and  numerous  other  devices  the  geog- 
raphy lesson  assumes  the  form  of  a  relaxation  period  rather  than  a 
tiresome  one  of  hard  work. 

By  just  a  little  forethought,  and  planning,  too,  the  teacher  can  ar- 
range to  have  the  geography  lesson  carry  over  into  other  subjects. 
The  arithmetic  problems  at  that  time  may  relate  to  or  be  based  upon 
the  geography  material;  spelling  words  may  be  gathered  from  the 
same  material;  the  history  lesson  may  deal  with  the  founding  of  colo- 
nies or  discoveries  or  explorations,  etc.,  in  the  same  section  of  the 
country  being  studied  in  geography;  while  the  selection  of  a  reading 
lesson  is  easy  when  there  happens  to  be  material  in  the  reader  that 
furnishes  additional  information  for  the  geography  lesson. 

Other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  are  just  as  readily  correlated  and 
always  aid  in  maintaining  interest  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  topic  being  studied. 

By  EDNA  M.  SCHAEFER. 

November  26,  1917. 

PROBLEM  GEOGRAPHY  (Concrete  Side). 

After  a  study  of  the  cities,  population,  and  age  of  the  West,  as  com- 
pared with  the  East,  one  of  the  pupils  proposed  the  problem  "What  has 
caused  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Western  States?"  The  pupils  brought 
to  class  the  large  topics  on  the  question.  These  were  arranged  in  a 
logical  order  by  the  class.  One  of  the  large  topics  was  "Soil,"  under 
which  the  following  outline  on  irrigation  was  made.  This  work  was 
done  by  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade,  Girls'  School,  Frederick,  Md. 
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I.  Soil. 

A.  Productive  areas. 

1.  Naturally  fertile  sections. 

2.  Irrigated  sections. 

a.  Location. 

(1)  Near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade 

Mountains. 

(2)  Denver,  Pueblo,  Greely,  in  Colorado. 

(3)  Cheyenne  and  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

(4)  Utah. 

(5)  Central  and  southern  California. 

(6)  Near     Phoenix,     Arizona     (Roosevelt 

dam). 

(7)  Along   many   rivers   of   the   Western 

States. 

b.  Need  of  irrigation. 

(1)  When  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  20 

inches. 

(2)  When  the  annual  rainfall  is  unevenly 

distributed  through  the  year. 
Strayer  177.  c.  Sources  of  water  supply. 

(1)  Rivers,  mountain  streams,  lakes,  and 

springs. 

(2)  Artesian  wells. 

(Windmills  for  pumping.) 

(3)  Storage  of  storm  waters  in  dams  and 
reservoirs. 

d.  Methods. 

(1)  Flooding    (by    means    of    canals    and 

ditches). 

(2)  Check  (for  alfalfa). 

(3)  Basin  (for  orchards). 

(4)  Pipe  (for  use  with  hose,  etc.). 

(5)  Sub-irrigation    (to    supply    roots    by 

means    of    tile    drains    or    under- 
ground pipes. 

e.  Comparative  areas. 

Encyclopaedia,  (1)   Total    land    area     of    United    States. 

1,900,947,200  acres. 

(2)  Total     land     unappropriated     1908, 

386,873,787  acres. 

(3)  Total  land  Irrigable,  200,000/ 

(4)  Land     irrigated     in     1910.     13.000,000 

acres. 

f.  The  Reclamation  Service. 

(1)   Building  of  canals,  dams,  reservoirs, 
etc. 
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(2)  How  the  United  States  gets  back  its 

money. 

(a)  By  sale  of  unclaimed  lands. 
Paid    back    on    instalment 
plan  in  ten  payments. 

(3)  How  private  or  stock  companies  get 

back  their  money. 

(a)  Farmer  pays  for  water  used, 
g.  Products  of  irrigated  sections. 

(1)  Alfalfa,   grains,   fruit,   grass,   vegeta- 
bles. 
'  h.  A  farmer's  problem  in  the  Western  States. 

(1)  Choice  of  land. 

(a)  Its     adaptation     to     certain 

products. 

(b)  Its  nearness  to  water  for  ir- 

rigation. 

(c)  Its  area. 

(2)  Economy. 

(a)  Of   labor,   waterworks,   time, 
and  money. 

(3)  Nearness    to    railroad,    good    roads, 

water,  etc. 
i.  "Value  of  irrigation. 

(1)  Provides  homes  for  more  people. 

(2)  Provides  work  for  more  people. 

(3)  Provides  food  for  more  people. 

(4)  Makes  food  more  plentiful  and  there- 

fore cheaper. 

(5)  Increases  land  values. 

j.  History  of  irrigation  in  America. 

,        (1)  First    practiced    by    Indians    before 
,  1492  in  arid  regions  of  Mexico  and 
United  States. 

(2)  Spanish     missionaries     of     southern 

California  and  New  Mexico  copied 
irrigation  from  the  Indians. 

(3)  Miners    failing    to    find    gold    began 

farming  by  irrigation. 

(4)  Mormons  converted  barren  Utah  into 

a  productive  region  by  irrigation. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  found  the  "Problem  Method"  en- 
tirely satisfactory  in  my  work  in  geography,  because  it  gives  the  chil- 
dren a  broader  view,  a  wider  knowledge,  and  a  better  idea  of  compara- 
tive values.     I  would  not  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  methods. 
MARY  RUTHELLA  WITTER  (Teacher), 

Frederick,  Md. 
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Misses  Gilbert,  Simmons,  Haller,  Loy,  Witter,  and  Stauffer,  all  of 
Frederick  County,  had  books  and  papers  showing  the  work  of  pupils  of 
this  county. 

Mrs.  Mosteller  concluded  the  program  by  inviting  all  teachers  pres- 
ent to  come  to  Frederick  County  to  see  the  work  which  some  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  that  county  were  doing.  Pupils  were  "alive" 
in  their  class  looms. 

A  short  business  meeting  was  then  held.  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  of 
Frostburg,  Md.,  was  re-elected  chairman;  Miss  Margaret  Paidin,  of 
Baltimore  County,  secretary.     After  this  the  meeting  adjourned. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

Miss  L.  Cora  Gilliss,  Chairman,  Salisbury. 
Miss  Helen  G.  Stauffer,  Secretary,  Walkersville. 

Meetings  of  the  Primary  Section  were  called  to  order  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  afternoons,  November  26  and  27,  at  2  p.  m. 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  grades  one  and  two  in 
the  Western  High  School  and  two  meetings  of  teachers  of  grades  three 
and  four  in  City  College.  The  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers necessitated  this  grouping.  Each  group  was  presented  with  the 
same  material,  but  on  different  days;  for  instance,  the  program  given 
on  Monday  at  the  Western  High  School  was  repeated  on  Tuesday  at 
the  City  College,  and  vice  versa. 

Miss  Florence  Layman,  of  the  Baltimore  City  Training  School,  as- 
sisted the  regularly  appointed  chairman,  Miss  L.  Cora  Gilliss,  in  pre- 
siding over  the  groups. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  at  the  Western  High  School  on  Monday 
afternoon,  November  26,  was  as  follows: 

"Purposes  and  Principles  Determining  Seat  Work" — Miss  Kate  Kelly, 
Annapolis.  It  was  readily  seen  from  Miss  Kelly's  talk  that  the  prob- 
lem of  suitable  and  profitable  occupation  for  young  children,  while  not 
reciting,  is  one  most  fundamental  in  the  primary  school.  Seat  work 
should  be  educative  and  given  with  a  direct  purpose.  The  objects  of 
seat  work  are  fourfold:  (1)  To  supply  pupils  with  employment  that 
will  occupy  head  and  hands;  (2)  seat  work  leads  pupils  to  observe 
closely;  (3)  the  pupil  is  furnished  with  material  for  thought  and  the 
power  of  expressing  his  thoughts  is  developed;  (4)  seat  work  leads  (ho 
pupil  to  be  inventive;  (5)  the  work  at  the  seat  tests  knowledge  and 
skill.  Miss  Kelly  emphasized  the  fact  that  seat  work  produced  initia- 
tive by  giving  time  for  thought  and  freedom  of  net  ion. 

"Socializing  the  Child" — Miss  Amy  Jones,  supervisor.  Wicomico 
County.  We  learn  that  socializing  the  child  is  (ho  process  of  making 
the  social  conditions  act  upon  the  child.  It  is  seen  what  is  being  ac- 
complished along  this  line  at  different  periods  of  the  ihild's  life.  The 
timid  child  learns  to  take  his  place,  the  bold  child  learns  that  he  can 
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not  monopolize  opportunities,  the  unappreciated  child  gains  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  others.  Miss  Jones  offered  the  suggestion 
that  many  "dry  subjects"  could  be  socialized;  for  example,  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories,  difficult  parts  of  literature,  parts  of  arithmetic,  and 
history.  Socialization  causes  the  children  to  be  more  companionable 
and  better  able  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  subject  of  "Socialization"  was  further  discussed  by  Miss  Meade, 
of  Howard  County;  Miss  Clark,  of  Talbot  County;  Miss  Krieg,  of  Fred- 
erick County,  and  Miss  Hope,  of  Wicomico  County. 

"Socializing  Play" — Miss  Meade.  Any  teacher  or  person  interested 
in  children  will  say,  "We  feel  sorry  for  the  child  who  does  not  know 
how  to  play."  During  the  different  stages  of  the  child's  development 
we  notice  play  which  involves  invitation,  repetition,  imagination,  im- 
personation, simple  team  work,  co-operation,  and  real  team  work. 
One  way  of  socializing  play  is  by  means  of  games.  Through  games  we 
notice  that  the  sense  perceptions  are  quickened,  the  power  of  inhibition 
is  developed,  fatigue  is  relieved,  bad  postures  corrected,  and  the 
nervous  strain  relieved  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  was  made 
clear  that  children,  who  because  of  lonely  conditions  at  home,  or 
through  personal  peculiarities,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  co-opera- 
tion, have  come  into  new  power  through  play. 

"Socializing  History" — Miss  Clark.  History  may  be  socialized  chiefly 
by  means  of  dramatization;  also  by  making  use  of  the  constructive 
instincts  and  pageants.  In  so  doing  patriotism,  power  of  expression, 
initiative,  imagination,  and  inventive  genius  are  developed. 

"Socializing  Holidays" — Miss  Krieg;  "Socializing  Number" — Miss 
Hope.  Both  Miss  Krieg's  and  Miss  Hope's  paper  were  carefully  writ- 
ten, including  the  aims,  method  of  procedure,  and  results,  but  on  ac- 
count of  time  being  short  only  the  introductions  of  each  were  read. 

The  program  at  the  City  College  on  Monday  afternoon,  November  26, 
consisted  of  four  numbers.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Mary  Pusey,  supervisor  of  Worcester  County,  her  subject  being 
"What  Should  be  Done  With  the  Unusually  Bright  Pupil?"  The  gist  of 
Miss  Pusey's  talk  was  that  extra,  or  rather  additional,  work  in  the  way 
of  domestic  science,  or,  if  a  boy,  manual  training,  be  given;  also  extra 
problems  in  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.,  should  be  provided. 

A  spirited  discussion  on  "The  Value  of  Phonics"  followed.  Among 
those  taking  part  were  Misses  Anna  Bair,  Hal  Lee  T.  Ott,  of  Frederick, 
and  Miss  Laura  Tamany,  of  Havre  de  Grace.  These  teachers  did  not 
prepare  papers,  as  the  discussion  was  general.  It  was  the  decision 
that  phonics  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  as  they  were  so  valuable 
and  helpful  in  teaching  correct  articulation,  spelling,  and  reading. 

The  third  number  on  the  program  was  a  carefully  prepared  paper  by 
Miss  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber  on  "Training  for  Citizenship."  Miss  Van 
Bibber  is  the  history  teacher  at  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School  and 
gave  several  concrete  examples  of  the  work  done  along  this  line  in  the 
primary  grades. 
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The  last  on  the  program  was  a  general  discussion,  led  by  Miss  Wilsie 
Banks,  of  Salisbury,  on  "Can  Free-Arm  Movement  in  Writing  be  Ob- 
tained in  Primary  Grades?"  The  answer  was  that  it  could  be  obtained 
if  pupils  were  taught  properly.  Much  writing  in  the  air,  on  the  board, 
and  with  large  pencils  is  found  necessary.  It  was  further  decided  that 
results  were  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  lower  grades,  only  to  be  ap- 
proximated. Those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Miss  Hattie 
Bagley,  of  Bel  Air;  Misses  Alice  M.  Tubbs  and  Margie  Merrick,  of 
Howard  County;  Miss  Ethel  Cade,  of  Caroline  County,  and  Mr.  Russell 
Stockman,  of  Frederick. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  section  held  no  business  meeting  officers 
for  the  coming  year  were  not  appointed. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  ONE-ROOM  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Wednesday,  November  28—9.30  A.  M. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conferences  of  the  association  was  for 
the  teachers  of  one-room  rural  schools.  State  supervisor  of  schools, 
Mr.  William  J.  Holloway,  assisted  by  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
Allegany  County  schools,  Mr.  J.  J.  Tipton,  presided. 

Miss  Julia  Hileman,  of  Allegany  County,  in  discussing  "Can  the 
Rural  School  do  Anything  to  Arouse  Interest  in  Food  Conservation  and 
Other  War  Measures?"  spoke  of  the  serving  in  schools  of  hot  lunches 
composed  of  such  foods  as  are  nourishing  and  appetizing,  yet  not  com- 
prising such  as  are  needed  for  the  armies.  Meats  in  particular  were 
mentioned  as  -necessary  omissions. 

Talks  to  pupils  about  the  "clean  plate"  and  about  food  values,  not  for 
their  benefit  only  but  with  the  hope  ultimately  of  reaching  the  parents 
and  securing  their  co-operation  in  properly  nourishing  their  families 
and  at  the  same  time  aiding  in  the  conservation,  were  also  suggested  as 
an  important  step. 

A  number  of  other  teachers  joined  in  the  discussion.  The  use  in 
schools  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  patriotic  songs,  arithmetic 
problems  based  upon  food  conservation,  percentage  of  waste,  etc.,  les- 
sons in  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  in  domestic  science;  such  organi- 
zations as  the  "Junior  Red  Cross"  and  "Camp  Fire  Girls,"  all  were  sug- 
gested as  means  by  which  the  schools  could  arouse  interest  in  the  vital 
questions  of  the  hour  and  which  would  be  of  use  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  most  patrons 
could  be  easily  secured  if  properly  solicited. 

Miss  May  Reddish,  of  Wicomico  County,  led  (he  discussion  on 
"Should  One-Teacher  Schools  Make  Any  Attempt  to  Teach  Household 
Economics?"  A  number  of  suggestions  as  to  what  is  being  done  along 
this  line  were  noted  by  Miss  Reddish  and  others  who  participated. 

It  was  brought  out  that  even  in  rural  schools  of  but  one  teacher  such 
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work  as  plain  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  plain,  wholesome  cooking, 
and  proper  serving,  and  many  other  important  items  in  home  making 
are  being  taught. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher's  assistance,  serve 
daily  hot  lunches,  consisting  of  three  articles  of  diet  usually  prepared 
at  the  school.  No  regular  school  time  is  used  for  the  preparation  01 
the  hot  lunch.  In  one  school  only  one  hot  dish  was  prepared,  to  bo 
used  with  the  child's  lunch  brought  from  home.  In  another  each 
family  furnished  the  lunch  for  the  whole  school  as  often  as  her  "turn" 
came,  thus  doing  away  with  the  putting  up  of  individual  lunches 
every  day. 

The  use  of  the  tireless  cooker  in  schools  was  suggested  as  helpful. 

The  discussion  on  "How  Can  Improvement  be  Brought  About  in  the 
Grounds  and  the  Interior  of  Rural  School  Buildings?"  was  led  by  Miss 
Edna  E.  Waring,  of  Prince  George's  County,  and  others  participated.    ' 

It  was  made  clear  that  much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  unsight- 
liness  of  school  buildings,  both  outside  and  inside,  by  the  use  of  paint, 
tinting,  curtains,  pictures,  burlap,  etc.,  and  in  the  grading  and  deco- 
rating of  the  grounds,  building  fences,  and  planting  hedges,  and  the 
laying  of  cement  walks.  All  can  be  done  by  the  school  with  community 
help  and  at  little  expense. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hale,  of  Baltimore  County,  led  the  discussion  on  "What 
Should  be  the  Minimum  Equipment  of  the  Materials  of  Instruction  of 
the  One-Teacher  School?"  He  said  the  equipment  should  depend 
largely  upon  the  teacher;  that  it  should  be  all  that  she  could  use  ef- 
fectively— no  more,  no  less.  He  mentioned  as  chief  of  all  necessities 
a  school  library. 

Miss  Musietta  Lyke,  of  Frederick  County,  discussed  "The  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Teacher  for  Community  Leadership,"  saying  that  this  re- 
sponsibility was  great  and  to  be  well  shouldered  required  untiring 
energy  or  a  willingness  to  work  six  days  and  six  nights  each  week. 
She  showed  how  a  single  school  could  be  selected  as  a  type  and  the 
work  there  so  planned  and  developed  that  this  "center  school"  would 
become  a  model  and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  schools  of  adjoining 
districts.  The  importance  of  fostering  a  correct  and  active  community 
spirit  was  emphasized. 

The  fact  that  no  person  in  a  community  had  so  great  an  opportunity 
for  leadership  as  the  teacher  was  emphasized  by  others  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

School  improvement  associations,  or  similar  organizations  under 
various  names,  were  suggested  as  helps  in  securing  desired  results. 

"Supervised  Play  as  a  Factor  in  School  Management"  was  a  topic 
discussed  by  Miss  Olive  M.  Datson,  of  Carroll  County.  The  importance 
of  systematic  physical  training  was  noted  as  a  great  promoter  of  both 
health  and  grace.  The  teaching  of  good  games,  such  as  dodge  ball  and 
volley  ball,  was  recommended.     The  principle  of  honor  and  of  being  a 
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good  loser  as  well  as  a  good  winner  were  deemed  some  of  the  more 
important  lessons  to  be  learned. 

Those  who  have  used  supervised  play  said  that  it  not  only  does  not 
weaken  discipline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  strengthens  it. 

"What  Use  Should  be  Made  of  the  District  Board  of  School  Trustees?" 
was  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Leroy  Corkran,  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Davis,  of  Kent  County.  It  was  stated  that  the  board  should 
be  composed  of  men  carefully  chosen;  especially  should  they  be  public- 
spirited  men.  Politics  should  play  no  part  in  their  selection  or  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  They  should  understand  what  their  duties 
are,  they  should  know  their  community,  they  should  constitute  a  sort 
of  court  of  appeals  by  which  all  controversies  in  school  questions 
should  be  settled,  they  should  hold  regular  meetings  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  school  importance,  and  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
school  improvement  association  and  the  teacher  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  children. 

It  was  deemed  a  happy  change  by  which  the  power  of  appointment 
of  teachers  had  been  placed  in  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The 
trustees  have  far  more  important  duties  to  perform.  They  should  be 
the  educational  leaders  of  their  community,  understanding  its  people 
and  its  needs,  and  promoting  its  work  of  education.  They  should  know 
their  duties  and  realize  the  importance  of  their  position. 

The  last  topic,  "Music  in  the  One-Teacher  School,"  was  handled  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  West,  of  Queen  Anne's  County,  who  said  that  even  in 
such  schools  children  could  be  taught  an  appreciation  of  music  and 
learn  to  read  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  importance  of  a  talking  ma- 
chine in  schools  was  greatly  emphasized  and  much  praise  is  due  the 
officials  of  Queen  Anne's  County,  who  pay  half  the  cost  of  any  machine 
purchased  in  their  schools.  Circulating  records  for  those  schools  are 
also  provided. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Victor  talking  machine  closed  the  meeting. 

MINUTES    OF    THE    CONFERENCE    AT    THE    MARYLAND    STATE 

TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION   ON   MODERN 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

The  first  conference  on  Modern  Languages  was  called  at  2  o'clock 
on  Monday,  November  26,  Miss  Elizabeth  Remmert,  of  the  Western 
High  School,  presiding. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bonnotte,  of  the  Baltimore 
City  College,  on  "The  Direct  Method."  In  his  address  Mr.  Bonnotte 
outlined  in  short  the  merits  of  the  direct  system  of  teaching  modern 
languages,  emphasizing  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  a  lan- 
guage can  be  acquired,  the  natural  interest  of  the  students  and  their 
desire  to  learn,  and  particularly  the  appreciation  of  the  tad  that  the 
language  they  are  studying  is  a  vital  and  live  language,  and  as  such 
worth  while  acquiring. 
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Following  this  address,  Miss  Wettermann,  of  the  Western  High 
School,  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  in  Spanish,  having  before  her 
students  of  the  first  and  second  year  in  Spanish.  She  illustrated 
the  Direct  Method,  conducting  the  reading,  grammar,  discussion  and 
explanation  entirely  in  Spanish.  The  interest  and  the  keenness  of 
the  class  were  admired  and  the  teacher  congratulated  on  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Miss  Stude,  of  the  Catonsville  High  School,  spoke  on  "Aids  in 
Teaching  Modern  Languages."  As  such  she  pointed  out  maps,  charts, 
pictures,  photographs  presenting  national  life,  art,  and  literature. 
In  addition,  the  value  of  games,  singing,  etc.,  in  the  lew  language 
were  noted,  as  also  the  students'  club  using  the  new  language  exclu- 
sively in  its  meetings. 

At  the  Tuesday  conference,  at  which  Miss  Remmert  again  presided, 
Mr.  Schmied,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  illustrated  through 
French  and  German  examples  the  "Inductive  Method  of  Teaching 
Grammar."  In  short  citations  he  pointed  out  how  case,  gender,  de- 
clension, conjugation  can  be  taught,  not  from  a  grammar,  but  from  a 
live,  modern,  and  interesting  story  or  piece  of  literature. 

Miss  Miller  was  not  present  at  this  conference,  so  that  Miss  Conradi, 
of  the  Eastern  High  School,  next  addressed  the  conference.  Miss 
Conradi's  remarks  were  extremely  practical,  and  by  books  and  papers 
of  her  scholars  she  illustrated  the  practical  way  in  which  she  was 
teaching  Spanish  to  her  students  and  how  interesting  it  was  to  them. 
In  this  case  she  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  commercial  department 
of  her  school  was  materially  helping  her  in  her  work. 

Every  address  was  followed  by  more  or  less  of  general  discussion, 
and  practically  every  phase  of  modern-language  teaching  was  touched 
upon.  From  the  general  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers 
present  I  judge  the  conferences  to  have  been  quite  valuable  and 
instructive. 

Respectfully  submitted,  OTTO   K.   SCHMIED,   Secretary. 

7 

MANUAL  TRAINING  CONFERENCE. 

Monday,  November  26—2-3.30. 
Ivon  T.  Morton,  Chairman. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.05  p.  m.  by  the  chairman  with 
twenty-eight  present. 

After  a  few  remarks  and  announcements  the  speaker,  George  M. 
Gaither,  supervisor  of  manual  training  of  Baltimore  city,  was  intro- 
duced and  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  manual  training. 

After  Mr.  Gaither's  talk  several  problems  of  interest  were  opened  up 
for  discussion.  The  main  question  discussed  was  "Keeping  up  Interest 
in  Free-hand  Drawing,"  opened  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hull,  of  Easton. 
Several  minor  questions  were  talked  over. 

After  each  teacher  had  registered  the  meeting  adjourned  at  3.35  p.  m. 
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Tuesday,  November  27—2-3.30. 

The  second  manual  training  conference  convened  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
library  of  Maryland  Institute  with  twenty-six  present. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Sax,  of  Maryland  Institute, 
was  immediately  introduced  and  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
"Design,"  which  may  be  applied  to  the  work  of  manual  training. 

Mr.  Sax  dwelt  at  length  on  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  design. 
In  conclusion,  the  teachers  of  manual  training  and  design  were  urged 
to  co-operate  to  secure  the  best  results  for  both  departments,  as  the 
relation  of  design  to  manual  training  can  not  be  separated.  After  a 
few  questions  on  design  by  the  teachers  Mr.  Sax  concluded  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Shamberger,  supervisor  of  manual  training  of  Baltimore  County 
schools,  was  then  introduced  and  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
"Needs  of  Industrial  Training  in  Public  Schools." 

The  work  of  agricultural  high  schools  of  Baltimore  County  was  given 
as  an  illustration  of  what  the  pupils  of  rural  schools  should  be  taught 
in  order  to  become  better  producers  and  managers,  as  the  farmer  of 
the  present  and  future  must  be  a  good  man  in  many  branches. 

Mr.  Shamberger  gave  the  teachers  several  problems  that  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  rural  schools  of  Baltimore  County  which  could  well 
be  used  in  the  other  counties. 

Mr.  Gale,  president  of  School  Arts  League,  of  Baltimore,  was  present 
and  gave  the  teachers  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  League  and  invited 
them  to  attend  the  exhibit  of  work  of  the  grade  and  high  schools  of 
the  city. 

The  organization  of  a  manual  training  teachers'  association  of  Mary- 
land'was  discussed  by  several,  but  it  was  decided  that  owing  to  the 
many  changes  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  manual  training  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  State  owing  to  the  war,  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
the  organization  of  such  an  association  until  conditions  were  more 
settled. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  many  of  the  teachers  visited 
the  drawing  exhibit. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

George  M.  Gaither. 

The  value  of  manual  training  of  any  school  system  has  been  proven 
so  conclusively  and  it  is  so  obvious  to  most  all  thinking  people,  espe- 
cially to  manual  training  teachers,  that  it  would  lie  a  waste  of  time  for 
me  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  that  phase  of  the  subject  at  this 
conference. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  manual  training  Into  ibis  country  by 
Professor  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  we  have  had  manual  training  intro- 
duced into  public-school  systems  in  various  ways  and   tor  varum 
sons.     From  the  enthusiast,  who  places  the  tools  and  materials  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  anil  allows  them  to  work  out  their  own  ideas,  to 
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the  other  extreme  of  a  fast  bound  set  of  models,  from  which  no  devia- 
tion is  allowed,  all  sorts  and  kinds  have  been  introduced  and  tried  out. 

As  I  have  said,  these  various  kinds  have  been  introduced  for  various 
reasons.  Most  school  systems  made  it  a  part  of  their  curriculum  be- 
cause the  educational  experts  and  noted  psychologists  said  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  complete  development  of  the  child.  There  were  others 
who  made  it  a  part  of  the  school  system  because  they  wanted  to  be 
quite  as  up  to  date  as  their  neighbors.  There  were  a  few,  however, 
who  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  usefulness  and  its  importance 
in  education  of  children  that  they  put  manual  training  in  because  they 
wanted  it.  No  matter  what  caused  its  introduction,  manual  training 
has  proven  its  worth  beyond  a  doubt,  and  even  the  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents have  to  admit  that  there  is  something  in  it,  so  it  has  come  to  stay. 
Today  we  find  it  a  part  of  every  progressive  school  system,  a  part  of 
every  up-to-date,  private  school,  a  part  of  public  and  private  institu- 
tions for  the  care  and  education  of  children. 

In  some  localities  manual  training  is  looked  upon  with  the  same 
degree  of  importance  as  the  three  R's,  while  in  other  places  it  is 
classed  as  one  of  the  fads,  along  with  music,  drawing,  sewing,  cooking, 
etc.  Unfortunately  this  latter  view  is  sometimes  held  by  the  school 
authorities  themselves,  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  and  are  con- 
stitutionally opposed  to  everything  that  deviates  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  time-honored  three  R's.  They  are  habitual  knockers  of  every- 
thing that  is  in  line  of  progress  or  a  broadening  out  of  educational 
ideas;  what  was  good  enough  for  them  is  all  right  for  those  that  come 
after.  Manual  training  lives  in  this  kind  of  locality  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of,  those  in  authority. 

This  places  a  double  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  manual-training 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  work.  He  must  indeed  have  a  wonder- 
ful conviction  of  the  ultimate  good  of  his  efforts  to  be  able  to  hold  down 
a  position  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  still  get  results.  Yet  there  have 
been  teachers  who  have  started  under  these  conditions,  who  have 
driven  home  the  importance  and  need  of  manual  training  to  the  most 
doubting  and  skeptical  school  boards,  and  changed  the  whole  commu- 
nity in  its  favor. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  of  those  who  object  to  manual 
training  are  that  class  which  must  see  a  monetary  return  for  every 
effort  made  in  or  out  of  school,  excepting,  of  course,  the  study  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  class  of  people  seems  to  think  that 
because  a  boy  spoils  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  first  effort  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  if  he  makes  a  poor  joint  or  drives  a  nail 
crooked  or  uses  his  plane  different  from  the  way  he  has  seen  a  car- 
penter using  it,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  because  he  is  being  taught 
incorrectly,  and  so,  of  course,  it  is  all  wrong — all  wrong. 

Trying  to  make  this  kind  of  a  critic  see  the  educational  value  of  a 
poor  joint  or  a  crookedly  driven  nail  is  almost  entirely  hopeless,  even 
though  a  second  joint  may  be  nearer  perfect  or  a  second  nail  may  be 
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driven  straight.  He  doubtless  forgets  how  often  a  column  of  figures 
has  to  be  added  and  re-added  sometimes  before  the  right  total  is  ob- 
tained, or  how  often  a  sentence  has  to  be  re-written  before  the  letters 
are  perfectly  formed.  However,  as  this  class  of  people  are  often 
loudest  in  their  denunciation  and  frequently  influence  the  people  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  very  often  prejudicing  even  the  parents  of 
the  children,  it  may  be  well  to  try  and  show  them  what  real  work  the 
manual  training  department  is  doing  for  the  children. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  has  been  done.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  Two 
things  are  certainly  necessary;  i.  e.,  infinite  patience  and  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  itself. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  understand  the  educational  value  of  the 
subject,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  tools  and  tool  pro- 
cesses, have  a  complete  knowledge  of  materials  used,  know  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  make  the  work  count  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils. 
In  other  words,  he  must  believe  in  his  subject,  in  his  pupils,  in  himself, 
and  he  must  be  a  worker.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  teacher,  a  high 
standard  which,  I  am  afraid,  few  of  us  can  hope  to  measure  up  to,  but 
we  can  grow  up  to  it.  But  how  can  we  do  this?  By  constant  and  con- 
scientious reading  and  study  of  manual  training  in  its  various  phases 
and  by  concentrated  interest  in  the  home  and  school  life  of  our  pupils. 
One  must  seize  every  opportunity  to  gain  more  ability  in  teaching, 
more  skill  in  the  use  of  all  tools  and  shop  appliances,  and  must  be 
wide-awake  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  new  materials.  A  knowl- 
edge of  wood  alone  as  a  medium  is  not  sufficient  for  the  up-to-date 
manual-training  teacher. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  idea,  if  we  ever  had  it,  that  we  are  teaching 
boys  to  be  carpenters,  for  that  is  an  impossible  task  under  the  condi- 
tions and  with  the  equipment  usually  found  in  the  manual-training 
shop.  We  are  not  teaching  vocational,  but  pre-vocational  or  manual 
training.  We  are  leading  up  to  other  things;  educating  through  doing 
is  the  business  of  the  manual-training  teacher.  The  teacher  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  child  interest  within  and  without  the  school.  He 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  grade  work  of  every  class  that  comes  to 
him,  and  in  making  his  plans  for  lessons  he  must  keep  ever  before  him 
the  idea  of  co-ordinating  with  and  making  more  vivid  the  work  of  the 
class  room. 

One  of  the  first  educational  results  of  manual  training,  properly 
taught,  is  a  distinct  personal,  conscientious  power,  which  carries  over 
into  other  school  work. 

Now,  I  can  readily  understand  the  thought)  How  is  a  teacher  whose 
whole  school  time  is  fully  occupied  to  do  all  of  these  things?  .My  an- 
swer to  this  is,  first,  a  real  love  for  the  work.  and.  second,  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way.  It  very  often  means  UP  early  and  up 
late,  but  it  pays  in  the  end.  tor  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  up  to  the 
manual-training  teacher  in  almost  every  case  whether  manual  training 
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has  its  proper  standing  in  the  community  or  not.  It  is  the  manual- 
training  teacher  who  must  take  the  initiative  with  the  grade  teacher  in 
showing  her  what  a  valuable  assistant  to  vitalize  her  work  manual 
training  is.  It  is  the  manual-training  teacher  who,  through  his  pupils, 
must. show  the  parents,  in  most  cases,  how  worth  while  his  subject  is; 
and  it  is  the  manual-training  teacher  who,  by  creating  a  demand  for 
this  kind  of  training,  will  force  home  to  school  authorities  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  importance. 

We  must  not  try  to  make  manual  training  an  isolated,  but  a  related, 
part  of  the  school  system.  This  is  where  the  trained  teacher  has  an 
advantage.  He  appreciates  the  interdependence  of  the  class  room  and 
the  shop,  and  his  knowledge  of  both  makes  it  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  grade  teacher,  whose  interest,  if 
once  gained,  is  rarely  lost. 

Very  often  the  co-operation  may  be  accomplished  in  conferences,  first 
by  making  inquiries  about  a  certain  pupil's  progress  in  arithmetic  or 
other  studies,  then  gradually  getting  helpful  information  about  the  en- 
tire class,  finding  out  their  strong  points,  their  weaknesses  in  certain 
lines,  and,  by  stressing  these  points  through  their  manual-training 
work,  try  to  build  up  a  mutually  helpful  spirit.  Send  to  the  grade 
teacher  a  list  of  shop  words,  with  a  note  suggesting  that  she  use  these 
as  a  basis  for  a  spelling  lesson;  lists  of  shop  terms  and  projects  with 
a  request  that  they  be  made  the  subjects  for  cdmpositions.  Then,  too, 
geography  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  talks  on  industrial  centers, 
transportation  facilities  in  connection  with  the  various  tools  and  mate- 
rials used  in  the  shop. 

All  of  these  things  may  have  suggested  themselves  to  you  before.  If 
so,  it  will  only  prove  that  great  minds  do  run  in  the  same  channels. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  ways  of  making  manual  training  just  as 
important  as  the  other  subjects  that  there  seems  very  little  excuse  for 
its  being  overlooked.  It  would  seem  that  where  there  is  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  grade  teacher  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
community  in  manual  training  that  this  fault  is  in  a  large  measure 
with  the  manual-training  teacher  himself.  First  find  out  whether  you 
have  to  win  or  maintain  a  position  for  manual  training  in  your  school 
community,  and  then  go  at  it  with  all  there  is  in  you.  We  have  the 
goods  so  the  results  are  with  us. 

Now  as  to  what  we  are  leading  up  to.  No  doubt  you  are  all  aware  of 
the  widespread  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  establish  trade 
schools  and  to  teach  industrial  methods  in  public  schools.  A  great 
many  people  have  purposely  or  otherwise  confused  this  movement  with 
manual  training,  and  even  manual-training  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  country  are  floundering  around  trying  to  do  the  impossible;  trying 
to  make  themselves  believe  that  they  are  capable  of  teaching  industrial 
methods  in  woodworking  shops,  thus  very  often  bringing  discredit  on 
both  branches  of  the  work. 

So  far  as  the  proper  uses  of  tools  are  concerned,  that  much  can  be 
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accomplished  easily,  but  teaching  trade  processes  and  having  trade 
conditions  in  the  shoproom  are  impossible.  Let  no  one  deceive  them- 
selves on  this  question.  However,  while  we  can  not  accomplish  this, 
we  are  in  a  position,  when  time  and  conditions  permit,  to  train  and 
teach  the  students  many  things  that  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  when  he  enters  the  industrial  world  later  on.  We  can  prepare  the 
way,  if  we  ourselves  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  industries,  and 
so  give  the  children  who  come  to  us  a  great  push  forward  when  the 
more  strenuous  life  of  the  work  world  opens  up  for  them. 

There  are  many  schemes  being  worked  out  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  that  differ  greatly  from  the  usual  manual  training  taught  in 
the  manual-training  shops  to  all  the  children  in  the  school.  There  are 
classes  established  as  pre-vocational  classes,  in  which  various  forms  of 
manual  training  are  taught  with  the  idea  that  the  pupil  will  discover 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  a  sort  of  trying-out  class,  where 
trade  processes  are  a  little  more  emphasized  than  in  the  ordinary 
manual-training  class.  There  are  the  trade  schools,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  a  few  prominent  trades. 
There  are  the  continuation  schools,  where  pupils  may  go  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  week  to  study  the  theory  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  There  are  schools  worked  on  the  alternate  plan,  some- 
times called  the  Cincinnati  plan,  where  pupils  work  in  pairs  one  week 
or  two  weeks  in  the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  and  an  equal  time  in  the 
school,  studying  the  theory  of  his  work,  making  drawings  or  ma- 
chines, etc. 

This  last  plan  seems  to  be  the  one  that  is  meeting  with  the  most 
success  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  All  of 
these  have  their  value  and  will  doubtless  win  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  educational  world  by  their  good  results,  but  they,  as  such,  are  not 
for  us.  We  may  have  one  or  more  of  them  later,  and  I  trust  we  shall. 
A  well-established  trade  school  would  do  an  awful  lot  for  children  who 
expect  to  enter  the  various  trades  as  soon  as  they  finish  a  grammar- 
school  course,  or  even  earlier,  but  we  just  now  are  more  interested  in 
the  way  in  which  we  can  make  our  work  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
pupils  under  the  present  limited  conditions.  This  thought  opens  up 
and  suggests  many  ways  that  we  can  try  out  helpful  ideas  along  this 
line,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  feasible  plan  is  formulated  to  the 
progressive  supervisor  or  principal  an  opportunity  will  bo  given  to 
make  the  experiment,  which  may  mean  a  new  era  for  manual  training. 

While  manual  training  is  not  truly  vocational,  it  surely  has  a  voca- 
tional significance.     You  say,  What  does  thai  mean?     n  moans  just  the 
same  thing  that  our  pre-vocational  courses  in  language,  mat  bom 
science,  and  the  like  mean  in  their  relation  to  the  vocations  based  upon 
them. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  experiment  tried  some  time  ago  by  Prof. 
Arthur  W.  Richards,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  Now  York,  which 
may  illustrate  more  clearly  what  I  mean  by  a  pre-vocational  signifi- 
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cance.  Some  of  the  school  work  had  gotten  ahead  of  the  school  car- 
penter and  Professor  Richards  asked  the  privilege  of  having  it  done  by 
some  of  the  pupils  of  the  manual  training  department  as  an  experi- 
ment, to  show  that  the  training  given  them  there,  while  educational  in 
its  first  effects,  was  also  a  big  help  in  doing  real  practical  work  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  a  market  value.  The  job  selected  was  an 
order  for  46  bench  hooks.  The  boys  selected  were  chosen  for  their 
expressed  willingness  to  do  the  work.  Professor  Richards  secured  a 
ten  days'  holiday  from  the  regular  class-room  work  for  the  boys.  They 
were  to  be  paid  so  much  per  hour,  the  price  agreed  upon  beforehand 
after  consultation  with  the  school  carpenter.  If  any  boy  showed  he 
was  not  skilled  enough  to  turn  out  a  perfectly  salable  article,  he  was  to 
be  discharged.     These  were  the  conditions. 

After  ten  days  of  careful,  conscientious  work  the  bench  hooks  were 
all  completed  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  Professor  Rich- 
ards gives  the  practical  results  of  the  experiment  as  follows: 

46  bench  hooks.  * 

12  saw  horses. 
12  boxes  with  covers. 
18  shaped  blocks  for  carving. 
54  stock  boxes. 
11  benches  slotted  for  saws. 
40  vise  handles  cut  off,  etc. 
2  saw  rack  boards  put  up,  walls  plugged,  etc. 

The  economic  result  was  a  saving  to  the  school  of  $2.80  and  the  edu- 
cational results  were: 

First.  A  clearer  sense  of  the  relation  of  order,  system,  plans,  steadi- 
ness, and  effort  to  real  satisfaction. 

Second.  The  boys  gained  a  real  measure  of  themselves  as  useful 
workmen. 

Third.  The  boys  gained  a  greatly  increased  sense  of  the  significance 
of  spoiling  material  and  wasting  time  by  the  change  in  the  basis  of 
work  from  the  school  to  business. 

Fourth.  The  boys  experienced  a  peculiar  relation  with  the  school  in 
receiving  cash  payment  for  their  work. 

Professor  Richards  further  says  the  experiment  was  a  success  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  gives  some  light  on  the  possibilities  of  this  sort 
of  experience  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  in  this  direction  lies  perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity 
the  school  has  to  make  inapplicable  the  criticism  "that  our  schools  do 
not  train  for  reasonable  efficiency  when  the  pupils  enter  the  useful 
arts  of  life." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  experiment  was  not  advocated  for  its 
vocational  value  in  anything  but  an  indirect  way.  It  was  undertaken 
to  show  the  value  of  manual  training  as  giving  a  general  basis  for 
future  industrial  intelligence  and  training,  and  this  means  that  it  will 
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function  in  due  measure  with  the  organized  and  scientific  industries 
and  business  of  our  day. 

Can  we  not  all  try  to  work  out  little  experiments  of  this  kind  which 
will  demonstrate  very  definitely  and  clearly  that  our  manual-training 
system  can  best  provide  for  the  pre-vocational  interest  of  the  indus- 
trial world?  That  in  manual-training  shops  the  boy  will  gain  well- 
developed  motor  centers  which  will  enable  him  to  see  more  clearly  and 
understand  more  readily  the  real  trade  processes  which  are  to  make 
or  mar  him  ast  a  successful  worker  of  the  world. 

So,  then,  we  as  manual-training  teachers  have  these  two  opportuni- 
ties open  to  us: 

First.  Gaining  a  place  for  our  work  in  every  grade  in  every  school  by 
co-operating  with  the  grade  teacher  in  every  possible  way,  proving  to 
her  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  can  and  will  vitalize  the  other  subjects 
taught,  winning  her  interest,  and  later  her  help,  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both. 

Second.  Demonstrating  that  manual  training  has  a  practical  as  well 
as  an  educational  side  by  undertaking,  whenever  the  opportunity  can 
be  found,  to  make  any  little  extra  work  for  the  home  or  school,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  done  in  a  careful  and  painstaking  way,  so  that  the 
results  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  whatever  is  done  along  this  line 
will  always  remain  a  silent  witness  in  our  favor. 

There  isn't  any  such  thing  as  failure  if  manual  training  is  carried  on 
in  a  thorough,  conscientious  way,  by  a  trained,  painstaking  teacher, 
fully  alive  to  its  possibilities  for  ultimate  results. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  SECTION  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION, 
NOVEMBER  26-28,  1917. 

The  Physical  Training  Section  supplied  in  enthusiasm  what  it  lacked 
in  numbers.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Miss  Ray  Klein: 

"It  took  nothing  less  than  the  great  European  struggle  and  the  war 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  engaged  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  neglected  this  very  important  phase  of  education.  When 
this  country  began  a  census  of  its  able-bodied  young  men  it  came  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  the  knowledge  that  the  percentage  is  alarmingly 
small,  that  we  are  developing  a  race  of  weaklings  in  an  age  when 
robust  health  and  eugenic  marriages  are  among  important  topics  in 
scientific  discussions.  Much  as  the  War  Department  needed  men,  it 
was  able  to  accept  less  than  21  per  cent  of  the  men  who  offered  them- 
selves for  enlistment  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  only  9  per 
cent  having  been  accepted.  The  examinations  for  the  drafted  army, 
though  less  rigid  than  those  for  volunteers,  have  everywhere  disclosed 
the  overwhelming  percentage  of  physically  unfit  men." 

The  work  in  the  girls'  high  schools  Of  Baltimore  city  was  described 
by  Miss  Mary  Foley;  that  in  the  boys'  high  schools  by  Mr.  Lorett.  In 
the  interesting  discussion  which  followed  work  in  the  county  schools 
was  described  by  several  of  the  visitors. 

HELEN  V.  DENNIS. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  MEETING  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
CLUB  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  Western  High  School  Tuesday,  November  27,  at  2  o'clock. 
The  president  of  the  Classical  Club,  Wilbert  W.  Martin,  Friends'  School, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  dispensed  with  the  regular  business  of  the 
club,  and  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  William  Tappan,  Gilman 
Country  School,  who  presided.  The  following  program,  arranged  by 
the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Classical  Club,  of  which  Miss 
Rockwood,  of  the  Western  High  School,  is  acting  chairman,  was  car- 
ried out: 
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Address  by  the  Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  William  Tappan, 
Gilman  Country  School. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr.  Tappan  spoke  in  his  usual  convincing  and  charming  manner  on 
the  high  calling  of  teaching,  stating  that  no  teacher  should  go  into 
teaching  with  any  idea  of  self-interest;  that  this  is  the  day  when  teach- 
ing is  challenged;  that  Latin  teachers  should  not  think  it  their  chief 
business  to  defend  attacks  on  the  classics;  that  education  is  a  process, 
a  state  of  mind,  that  state  of  mind  which  one  has  attained  by  being 
taught  to  face  the  truth;  that  things  of  mind  and  spirit  do  not  come  by 
formula;  that  we  must  have  an  attitude  of  mind  and  spirit  to  receive 
the  truth  that  can  be  proved. 

Mr.  Tappan  then  showed  that  language  gives  this  training  more  than 
any  other  subject;  that  the  teaching  of  languages  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts;  that  teachers  of  Latin  are  hemmed  in  by  wanting  to  put  a  com- 
mercial stamp  on  Latin.  In  conclusion,  he  advised  young  teachers  to 
do  their  own  thinking  and  to  let  the  children  do  theirs,  and  insisted 
that  only  by  the  truth  that  sets  us  free  are  we  benefited. 

A  Demonstration — Miss  Margaret  T.  Englar  and  a  Class, 
Western  High  School. 

(Abstract.) 

Miss  Englar,  with  a  class  composed  of  pupils  from  three  snides  of 
scholarship — excellent,  good,  and  fair — conducted  a  recitation  in  Second- 
Year  Latin.  In  this  recitation,  which  consisted  of  sight  reading,  the 
preparation  of  the  next  lay's  lesson,  reciting  on  the  work  assigned  for 
the  day  and  translation  of  English  sentences  into  Latin,  much  of  the 
explanation  was  given  in  Latin.  Miss  Englar  demonstrated  clearly 
that  the  direct  method  in  part  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  sight  reading  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  day's  lesson; 
also  that  an  unusual  amount  of  work  can  be  done  in  one  recitation 
period.  This  demonstration  reflects  credit  on  the  thoroughness  of  Miss 
Englar's  teaching. 

Some  Ways  to  Make  Latin  Work  Vital  and  How  the  Publicity  Committee 
Can  Help — Miss  Jessie  Ebaugh,  Franklin  High  School,  Reisterstown. 

Miss  Ebaugh,  in  connection  with  her  paper  on  "Some  Ways  to  Make 
Latin  Work  Vital  and  How  the  Publicity  Committee  Can  Help,"  pre- 
pared a  long  and  valuable  bibliography  and  distributed  copies  of  it  to 
those  teachers  who  were  present.  The  aims  of  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee were  stated  and  the  work  which  the  committee  has  done  was  re- 
viewed: (1)  It  has  secured  a  traveling  library;  (2)  it  has  senl  slid 
teachers;  (3)  it  has  sent  a  short  bibliography  to  teachers;  (4)  it  lias 
held  two  "Maryland  Meetings." 
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After  this  statement  and  review  Miss  Ebaugh  urged  the  teachers  to 
read  more  extensively  and  told  them  that  a  long  and  classified  list  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  had  been  given  to  Miss  Jameson,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  reading  room  at  the  Pratt  Library,  for  the  use  of 
any  Latin  teacher  who  called  and  asked  for  it.  Special  attention  was 
called  to  the  books  and  articles  published  in  favor  of  classical  training, 
and  also  to  those  dealing  with  the  correlation  of  Latin  and  other  high- 
school  subjects.  A  plea  was  made  for  greater  variety  in  presentation 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Various  schemes  for  drill  work  were  given. 
Miss  Ebaugh  showed  how  easily  and  inexpensively  an  exhibit  showing 
the  relation  of  Latin  to  practical  life  can  be  made  by  rural  schools  and 
spoke  of  the  value  of  such  an  exhibit  in  securing  interest.  Other  de- 
vices recommended  for  securing  and  holding  interest  are  the  use  of  the 
oral  method,  games,  debates,  dramatizations,  slides  and  illustrative 
material,  comparisons  between  the  institutions  and  customs  of  Rome 
and  the  United  States,  and  parallels  between  Caesar's  campaigns  and 
the  present  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the  president  took  the  chair  and  called 
attention  to  the  charts,  showing  the  "Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical 
Life,"  which  had  been  prepared  and  were  exhibited  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Eastern  High  School. 
Adjournment. 

WILBERT  W.  MARTIN,  President. 
HATTIE  J.  ADAMS, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association.  Chesa- 
peake City,  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  Reporting  for  the  conferences  in  Science  held  by  second- 
ary teachers  at  City  College  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons,  T  beg 
to  state  as  follows: 

1.  There  has  been  but  trifling  expense  for  postage,  which  I  have  de- 

frayed personally;  no  account  is  rendered. 

2.  At  the  session  of  Monday  afternoon: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Ingham,  head  department  science,  City  College,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Elsie  Lee  Lewis,  of  Towson 
High  School,  on  topic,  "Aim  and  Accomplishment  of  the 
Course  in  General  Science."  The  discussion  was  led  by  Miss 
Agnus  Bandel,  of  Towson  High  School,  and  participated  in  by 
Miss  Mullikin,  of  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Miss 
Wiener,  of  Frederick;  Mr.  Robb,  of  City  College;  Miss  Waters, 
of  Ellicott  City,  and  others. 

3.  At  the  session  of  Tuesday  afternoon  at  City  College: 

Dr.  Ingham  in  chair.  Paper  read  by  Prof.  Chas.  J.  Koch,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Baltimore,  on  "What  Science  Depart- 
ments Can  Do  in  the  Way  of  Vocational  Guidance."  Discus- 
sion was  generally  participated  in  by  those  present. 

4.  No  general  conclusions  were  determined  upon  regarding  the  matter 

suggested  by  the  discussions  of  these  papers. 

I  believe  that  the  above  will  suffice  in  the  way  of  report  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  section  on  science. 

Very  truly,  LESLIE  H.  INGHAM. 
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MUSIC  CONFERENCE. 

John  Denues,  Superintendent  of  Music,  Baltimore  City,  Presiding. 

The  first  conference  of  the  teachers  of  music,  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  was  held  at  the  Western  High  School  on  November  26, 
with  twenty-three  persons  present. 

Mr.  John  Denues,  supervisor  of  music  in  Baltimore,  informed  the 
teachers  of  his  communication  with  Mr.  Handy,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  regard  to  holding  music  conferences  during  the  convention, 
which  met  with  Mr.  Handy's  approval. 

After  this  announcement  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  held: 

Chairman — Mr.  John  Denues,  superintendent  of  music,  Baltimore. 

Vice-Chairman — Miss  Edith  Gorsuch,  teacher  of  music,  Towson  High 
School. 

Secretary — Miss  Louise  F.  Bonner,  assistant  superintendent  of  music, 
Baltimore. 

The  subjects  decided  upon  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  included  The  Problem  of  Giving  Credits  for  After-School  Or- 
chestral and  Instrumental  Music,  The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Music 
Teachers  in  the  Normal  and  High  School,  and  Monotone  Work. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  conference  on  music  having  been  called  to 
order  by  the  chairman,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  to  Mr. 
Handy,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  business  meeting,  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  signed  by  nineteen  members  of  the  music  conference : 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, respectfully  request  that  a  'Department  of  Music'  be  author- 
ized by  your  body  according  to  the  rules  provided  in  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Corneal,  of  Philadelphia,  a  representative  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  then  gave  an  interesting  demonstration,  showing 
the  use  of  the  talking  machine  in  school  music;  also  the  correlation 
between  music  and  literature.  After  this  talk  the  chairman  asked  Miss 
Gertrude  Morgan,  Frostburg  Normal  School,  to  open  for  discussion  the 
first  subject — The  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Teacher  of  Music  in  the 
Normal  School.  Miss  Morgan  gave  an  illustrative  lesson  of  first-grade 
music;  also  told  of  the  work  done  by  the  Normal  School  students  in  the 
practice  centre.  At  the  close  of  her  talk  she  made  a  motion,  which 
was  seconded,  that  Mr.  Denues  be  given  a  few  minutes  to  express  his 
views  about  the  training  of  monotones,  which  proved  most  interesting 
to  the  teachers.     His  talk  was  followed  by  an  enthusiastic  discussion. 

A  motion  was  made  at  3.50  to  adjourn,  expecting  to  meet  again  in 
July  at  Ocean  City,  Md. 

Respectfully  submitted,  LOUISE  F.  BONNER,  Secretary. 
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ART  EDUCATION. 

Synopsis  of  Meeting  Held  at  the  Maryland  Institute  November  27. 

No  secretary;  no  minutes. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  Miss  Keech  presiding. 

Visitors  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Turner,  N.  A.  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Institute. 

Short  addresses  of  welcome  by  presiding  officer,  followed  by  papers 
bearing  on  different  phases  of  work  on  exhibition  in  same  hall. 

"Illustration  by  Paper  Cutting" — Miss  Louise  Adams  Mann. 

"Value  of  Community  Work" — Miss  Maud  S.  Ross. 

"Applied  Design" — Miss  Emma  A.  Snyder. 

"The  High  School  Course" — Miss  Eliz.  A.  Helsby. 

Miss  Florence  Snyder,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  spoke  of  the  work 
of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Gale,  president  of  the  School  Arts  League  of  Balti- 
more, under  the  auspices  of  which  the  exhibition  of  public  school  art 
work  was  shown,  told  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Carol  M.  Sax,  teacher  of  design  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  ex- 
plained the  purposes  and  prospects  of  the  normal  course  in  art  teach- 
ing to  be  given  at  the  Maryland  Institute  in  the  near  future. 

Meeting  adjourned  3.30. 
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LIBRARY     CONFERENCE. 

In  conjunction  with  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a 
conference  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library 
Commission  at  the  Western  High  School  on  the  21st  November. 

The  president  of  the  commission,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple,  presided,  and 
in  his  introductory  address  emphasized  the  importance  of  placing  the 
right  book  in  the  hands  of  the  right  person  at  the  proper  time.  He 
commended  the  attitude  which  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers 
of  the  State  are  taking  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Library 
Commission. 

The  speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Handy,  President  of 
the  Association,  who  not  only  expressed  a  cordial  welcome,  but  eulo- 
gized the  power  of  good  books. 

Mrs.  Newell,  secretary  of  the  Library  Commission,  spoke  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Woman's  Federation  of  Clubs  toward  libraries,  and  of  the 
work  which  the  club  women  have  done  in  establishing  them. 

Dr.  Steiner,  librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  discussed  the 
two  functions  of  the  educational  system — the  school  and  the  library— 
and  emphasized  the  helpfulness  of  teachers  in  popularizing  books. 

Dr.  Stevens  dwelt  upon  the  benefit  of  well-chosen  libraries  in  schools 
and  of  the  necessity  of  teachers  understanding  the  contents  of  books, 
so  that  they  may  intelligently  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils. 

Miss  Scott,  library  organizer  and  field  secretary  of  the  commission, 
explained  the  value  of  traveling  and  local  libraries  and  the  manner  of 
their  operation.  She.  also  enlarged  upon  conditions  and  prospects  in 
the  State  regarding  library  work. 

Miss  Bessie  L.  Shaffer,  supervisor  of  Pratt  branch  libraries,  gave  an 
interesting  resume  of  the  methods  employed  in  community  work  and 
of  the  fine  results  that  have  been  accomplished. 

Miss  Ewing,  principal  of  the  Reistertown  School,  told  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  flourishing  library  under  her  charge. 

Resolutions  commending  the  work  of  the  Public  Library  Commission 
and  urging  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  extending 
and  strengthening  its  work  were  presented  by  Mr.  Sterling,  of  Garrett 
County,  and  were  unanimously  adopted. 

CHARLOTTE  NEWELL,  Secretary. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SECTION. 

The  program  as  arranged  by  the  Agricultural  Section  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SECTION. 

Baltimore  City  College,  Room  2. 

W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden,  Presiding. 

Monday,  November  26,  2  to  3.30  P.  M. 

"Ways  and  Means  of  Securing  Better  Salaries  for  Maryland  Teachers." 
General  Discussion — Opened  by  Prof.  K.  J.  Morris,  Principal  Hyatts- 

ville  High  School. 
"What  the  Rural  School  Has  a  Right  to  Expect  from  Supervision" — 

Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  Talbot  County. 
General  Discussion — Opened   by   Prof.   Herbert  F.   Mitchel,   Principal 

Laurel  High  School. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  November  27,  2  to  3.30. 
Program. 

"The  Twelve  Months  Agricultural  Teacher."  Discussion  opened  by 
Principal  Alfred  McVey,  Calvert  Agricultural  High  School. 

"A  Reorganization  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  High  School  Course  of 
Study" — Harold  F.  Cotterman,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Discussion  opened  by  Prin- 
cipal W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Baden,  Agricultural  High  School. 

The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met,  ac- 
cording to  the  programme,  on  November  29  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  president,  Baden,  Md. ;  J.  K.  Smith,  vice- 
president,  Mount  Airy,  Md.;  Earl  C-  Baity,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Streett,  Md. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Program. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION. 

Western  High  School,  Room  411. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Hood  College,  Frederick. 

Monday,  2  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Welcoming  Address — Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel. 

Address — Miss  Edith  Thomas,  President. 

'Work  in  Rural  Schools" — Miss  V.  M.  Kellar,  Acting  State  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  Maryland. 

Discussion — Miss  Young,  Sparks  School;  Miss  M.  Ewald,  Mt.  Savage. 

"Urban  Work" — Miss  G.  Reeves,  Hood  College. 

Discussion— Mrs.  H.  A.  Lawton,  Ellicott  City;  Miss  Ruth  Powell,  Salis- 
bury. 

Afternoon  tea  to  become  acquainted. 

Tuesday,  2  to  3.30  P.  M. 

Address:   "War  Conservation  Work" — Mrs.  Calvin,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
Discussion — Miss  M.  Bream,  Westminster. 
Address:   "Textiles" — Miss  Louise  McDanell,  Goucher  College. 
Discussion — Miss  Tate  and  Miss  Nickerson,  Annapolis;  Miss  Bangert, 

Baltimore. 
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ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

Program. 

MEETING  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS. 

McCoy  Hall,  Baltimore. 

F.  D.  Harshman,  Chairman. 

Tuesday,  November  27,  9,30  A.  M. 

'The  Relation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  Compulsory  School  Attend- 
ance"— Dr.  George  E.  Barnett,  Professor  of  Sociology,  J.  H.  U. 

'Outside  Agencies  a  Factor  in  Solving  Attendance  Problems."  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Davies.  Continued  by  Miss  Lidie  Rey- 
nolds and  F.  D.  Harshman. 

'How  Can  the  Attendance  Officer  and  the  Supervisor,  "Working  To- 
gether, Secure  Better  Attendance?"  Discussion  opened  by  Thomas 
H.  Morgan.  Continued  by  Miss  Lela  Thomas  and  Miss  Mary  Ma- 
gruder. 

Wednesday,  November  28,  9.30  A.  M. 

'What  the  County  Superintendent  Can  Do  to  Secure  Better  Attendance." 
'What  Do  the  Teachers  Do  to  Assist  the  Attendance  Officer?"  Discus- 
sion opened  by  W.  B.  Billingsly.  Continued  by  Miss  Ruby  Ahern  and 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Meade. 
'Suggest  in  What  Ways  the  Present  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Law  Should  Be  Amended."  Discussion  opened  by  Edgar  S.  McCeney. 
Continued  by  Miss  Addie  E.  Bond  and  John  T.  Hershner. 
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COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS. 

MEETING  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

McCoy  Hall,  Monday,  November  26,  10.30  A.  M. 

Discussion  of  the  Revision  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

1. — 1866.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos. 
D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson;   number  of  members,  83. 

2.— 1867.  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

3. — 1S68.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K. 
Nelson;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
4. — 1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Sec- 
retary, William  Wardenburg. 
5. — 1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.  C.  Well- 
ing;   Treasurer,   Alexander   Hamilton;    Recording    Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
6. — 1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  W.  B. 
Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
7. — 1872.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.     President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
8. — 1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.     President,   James  M.  Garnett; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
9. — 1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  D.  A. 
Hollingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10. — 1875.  Cumberland,  Md.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr. ;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

11.— 1876.  City  College,  Baltimore.  (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.).  Presi- 
dent, James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12. — 1877.  Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

13. — 1878.  City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

14. — 1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

15. — 1880.  Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

16. — 18S1.  Frederick.  President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17.— 1882.  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18. — 1883.  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19.— 1884.  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. — 1885.  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21. — 1886.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Ford;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22.— 1887.  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23. — 1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With.  West  Virginia  Association.) 
Lewis  Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;   number  of  members,  162. 

24. — 1889.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son; number  of  members,  167. 

25. — 1890.  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number 
of  members,  120. 

26. — 1891.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  236. 

27. — 1892.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee,  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of 
Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28. — 1894.  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexan- 
der Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  132. 

29. — 1895.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson; number  of  members,  129. 

30. — 1896.  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son; number  of  members,  78. 

31. — 1897.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasu- 
rer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson; number  of  members,  162. 
—1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Eb- 
bitt  House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Of- 
ficers and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at 
Ebbitt  House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account 
of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00 
for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 
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32. — 1899.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number 
of  members,  144. 

33. — 1900.  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  71. 

34. — -1901.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number 
of  members,  166. 

36. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  229. 

37. — 1904.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  216. 

38. — 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  356. 

39. — 1906.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  384. 

40. — 1907.  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  374. 

41. — 1908.  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  375. 

42. — 1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary.  Hugh  W. 
Caldwell ;   number  of  members,  566. 

43.— 1910.  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  420. 

44. — 1911.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell:  num- 
ber of  members,  792. 

45.— 1912.  Braddock  Heights.  President.  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  955. 

46. — 1913.  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  7S5. 

•Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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47. — 1914.  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Philips;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  361. 

48. — 1915.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  720. 

49. — 1916.  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
members,  1,089. 

50. — 1917.  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 
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